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Chapter  I 
ADVENTURE  UPON  ADVENTURE 


who  have  read  the  first  volume  of  this 
_L  look-out  o'er  life's  sea  will  remember  that  space 
compelled  me  to  close  that  book,  with  the  remark 
that  the  incidents  which  were  immediately  to  follow 
were  to  lead  up  to  the  second  greatest  event  of  my  life 
—  allowing  that  a  man's  reconciliation  with  God  is 
the  greatest  event  in  life. 

It  wanted  three  days  only  to  Christmas,  —  always 
an  important  day  with  Jack,  —  and  since  there  was 
much  shopping  to  be  done  (if  the  Christmas  was  to 
be  the  time  of  feasting  which  Jack  likes  to  make  it), 
one  hand  was  chosen  from  each  mess  to  go  on  shore, 
and  make  the  purchases  for  all  the  sixteen  to  twenty 
men  who  comprised  a  mess. 

In  the  case  of  number  nineteen  mess,  the  lot  fell 
upon  me,  and  with  the  eight  or  ten  pounds  (in  gold) 
entrusted  to  me,  and  with  the  list  (what  a  length  it 
was  !)  of  articles  for  the  general  catering,  and  another 
list  (almost  as  long  as  the  first)  of  purely  personal 
things  required  by  the  different  individuals  of  the 
mess,  I  took  my  place  on  the  quarter-deck  among 
some  twenty-five  others,  to  be  inspected  previous  to 
going  down  into  the  boat. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  the  skies  were  heavy  and 
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leaden-hued,  the  wind  was  north,  and  chilled  one  to 
the  very  marrow.  Our  teeth  chattered,  our  noses 
grew  blue,  and  the  cold  creeps  moved  snake-like  up 
over  the  scalp. 

(Oh,  the  unnecessary  waiting,  under  the  sun  of  the 
tropics,  and  in  the  bitter  cold  and  winds  of  winters, 
while  officers  loiter  about  before  coming  to  inspect 
men  drawn  up  for  inspection  !) 

By  the  way,  a  real  nautical  yarn  crosses  my  mind 
here  anent  waiting  for  inspection. 

I  was  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red 
Sea  once,  in  a  very  smart  man-of-war,  and  all  hands 
were  suffering  intensely  from  the  tropical  rays,  and 
from  that  wretched  Eastern  scourge— prickly  heat. 
A  crowd  of  us  were  on  the  t'gallant  fo'c'sle,  and  what 
talk  there  was  turned  on  the  topic  of  heat. 

Yarn  after  yarn,  each  tougher  in  the  strand  than 
the  last,  was  told,  when  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
the  mildest,  most  baby-innocent  expression  of  face  of 
any  man  whom  I  ever  met,  with  the  quietest,  oiliest 
voice  possible  to  conceive,  whom  his  shipmates  had 
nicknamed  "  Softly,"  but  who  was  the  hardest  nut  to 
crack  in  the  ship,  cleared  his  throat  and  said, — 

"  Yes,  it  is  warm  ;  but  it  ain't  as  warm  as " 

He  stopped  short,  yawned,  covered  his  mouth  with 
his  hand  (when  the  yawn  was  finished^  looked  at  us 
with  his  baby-innocent  eyes,  as  though  he  wondered 
why  we  all  watched  and  waited  upon  him. 

"  Out  with  the  yarn,  Softly  !  "  cried  a  score  of  voices. 

"  The  yarn  ?  "  he  murmured,  a  smile  flickering  for 
one  brief  second  about  his  mouth,  like  the  dying 
wick  of  a  composite  candle,  then  suddenly  vanishing, 
as  that  same  candle  flicker  would  when  the  wick 
suddenly  collapses  into  the  molten  wax, 
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"  Ah,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  continued,  with  a  cool 
ness  that  would  have  been  exasperating  only  that 
we  were  used  to  his  ways,  and  that  anything  cool 
was  acceptable  amid  such  heat  as  we  were  experi 
encing. 

"  It's  'bout  that  other  place  where  it  was  5ot,"  he 
went  on.  "It  mostwise  is  'ot  there — in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  means." 

He  paused  and  looked  round  upon  us  interro 
gatively,  as  he  asked, — 

"  But  perhaps  you  knows  the  yarn  about  them 
chaps  o'  the  Plumper,  or  the  Pigeon,  or  the  Pelican, 
or  some  such  a  name  as  that  ?  " 

Every  one  looked  as  ignorant  as  the  rough  logs  in 
an  idol-maker's  shop,  and  Softly  went  on, — 

"  She,  whatever  her  name  wur,  wur  a  gunboat,  and 
wur  cruising  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  when,  owin'  to  the 
'eat,  every  man  Jack  o'  the  crew  disappeared,  like 
pancakes  afore  a  school-boy." 

"  Disappeared  ?  How  ? "  chorussed  a  score  of 
voices. 

"Well,  the  yarn  goes  summat  like  this,"  replied 
Softly : "the  gunboat  'ad  been  servin'  on  the  East  Coast 
o'  //africa,  a-doclgin'  slave-dhows  as  runs  fur  Zanzibar 
wi'  their  cargoes  o'  black  ivory. 

"  Bum-by  they  gits  orders  to  cruise  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  it's  about  as  'ot  there  as  anywhere  in  this 
yer  changeable  world  o'  ours.  The  skipper  o'  the 
gunboat  wur  werry  fond  o'  tiltin'  his  elbow — yer 
knows  what  I  means  :  to  put  it  mild-like,  he  worn't 
a  strict  Good  Templar.  Well,  one  Sunday  mornin', 
the  hands  is  all  cleaned  an'  rigged  out  in  best  fig,  an' 
a  standin'  at  attention,  waiting  for  the  usual  captain's 
inspection.  They  waits  an'  waits,  an'  it  gets  'otter 
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and  'otter,  an'  they's  a-wonderin'  why  the  skipper 
don't  come.  The  fact  is  he'd  not  been  even  a  little 
bit  o'  a  Good  Templar  all  day  Saturday  ;  an'  when 
he  woke  on  Sunday  mornin',  he'd  lost  the  run  o'  the 
day,  couldn't  remember  nothin'  'bout  Saturday,  an' 
wouldn't  believe  it  wur  Sunday.  Well,  the  fust- 
lieutenant  argues  wi'  'im,  an'  the  steward  backs  up 
the  lieutenant ;  but  they  don't  make  much  headway, 
an'  all  the  time  the  hands  is  a  sweatin'  away  on  deck, 
waitin'  inspection.  By-and-by,  arter  I  don't  know 
how  long,  he  an'  the  fust  lieutenant  comes  up,  an' 
there  worn't  nothin'  left  o'  the  ship's  company  but 
two  rows  o'  white  clucks  an'  drill  frocks  each  side  o' 
the  deck,  with  as  many  wet  spots  on  the  deck  under 
neath  the  togs." 

"  And  where  were  the  men  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
hearers,  with  a  very  broad  smile  at  this  audacious 

story. 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  question,"  replied  Softly  ;  "  it's  a 
case  o'  '  find  the  men,'  as  the  puzzles  on  the  tea- 
papers  says.  All  I  know  is,  that  the  story  goes  that 
that  'ere  ship's  company  waited  too  long  in  the  sun, 
and  melted  in  the  heat,  an'  that's  wot  them  wet  spots 
on  the  deck  meant." 

"  Did  you  see  this,  Softly  ?  "  asked  the  voice  that 
had  questioned  before. 

"  No,  I  didn't,  lads  ;  but  a  shipmate  o'  mine  told  me 
as  how  it  was  true,  though  I'll  allow  he'd  a  kind  o' 
nautical  twist  in  his  tongue,  an'  that  it  didn't  allus 
wag  straight.  But,  puttin'  all  that  to  one  side,  it  is 
horful  'ot  in  the  Persian  Gulf— an'  so  it  is  here." 

To  return  to  my  story.  With  treble-banked  oars,  in 
the  huge,  unwieldy  ship's  pinnace,  we  started  from 
the  ship  on  our  shopping  expedition. 
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When  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  ship  a  snow- 
flake  fell  whirling  and  curling  into  the  boat,  followed 
by  another,  and  another. 

How  lost-looking  the  first  few  flakes  always  look  ! 
as  though,  having  entered  a  new  realm,  they  scarce 
knew  what  was  expected  of  them — whether  they  were 
to  drift  aimlessly  about,  the  sport  of  the  biting  wind, 
or  drop  upon  the  nearest  object  at  hand  ! 

Down  came  the  flakes  steadily,  persistently,  thicker, 
faster.  Only  a  snow-flake,  we  say  !  Light,  soft,  noise 
less,  beautiful.  But  when  these  white,  downy,  winter 
storm-birds  join  pinion  to  pinion,  and  laugh  their 
cold  light  laugh  of  contempt  at  our  contempt  of  their 
apparent  weakness,  and  silently,  but  surely,  blot  out 
all  the  landscape,  and  cover  up  all  our  landmarks, 
and  blur  and  blind  the  gleaming  lights  that  should 
be  as  friendly  beacons  to  the  storm-tossed  mariner- — 
then  is  our  contempt  turned  to  fear. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  pontoon  at  the  shore, 
the  storm  was  thick  enough  to  blind  the  eyes,  and  to 
change  our  blue  serge  and  indigo  pilot  cloth  to  white. 

I  was  conscious  of  some  considerable  inward  excite 
ment  as  I  stepped  ashore  at  Medina-on-Sea,  for,  save 
for  the  two  brief  occasions  mentioned  in  the  first 
volume,  once  to  arrange  with  Pickford's  agent  for  the 
storage  of  that  marvellous  case  of  books,  and  the 
other  time  to  interview  Canon  Barker — save  for 
these  two  briefest  of  visits,  when  on  each  occasion  I 
was  not  absent  from  the  ship  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours,  I  had  not  landed  on  the  island  during  all  the 
nine  months  we  had  lain  in  the  harbour. 

Near  as  it  was  to  Christmas,  there  were  surpris 
ingly  few  people  abroad  in  the  streets,  for  the  weather 
was  about  as  arctic  as  it  <:ould  well  be  in  a  place 
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which  we  have  learned  to  regard,  and  to  call,  "  the 
Garden  of  England." 

The  shops  were  lit  with  gas,  though  it  was  barely 
half-past  one,  but  they  were  almost  universally  empty, 
making  the  task  of  purchasing  stores  very  easy. 

By  three  o'clock  I  had  done  all  my  business, 
having  arranged  with  the  various  tradesmen  to  send 
my  parcels  to  the  pontoon  by  5.  45  (our  boat  was 
to  fetch  us  from  the  shore  at  six  o'clock). 

I  had  three  hours  to  kill,  somehow.  I  was  chilled  to 
the  bone,  and  I  enquired  for  a  temperance  house, 
and  was  directed  to  Read's  noted  house,  in  the  High 
Street. 

A  kindly,  good-looking,  lady-like  woman  of  forty 
answered  my  rap  on  the  shop-counter,  and  in  response 
to  my  question,  "  Can  I  have  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  ?  " 
startled  me  rather  by  saying, — 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can,  sailor,  just  now,  for  I 
am  very  busy,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any 
boiling  water." 

It  was  a  strange  answer,  and  my  friend  (she  has 
been  my  fast  friend  through  all  the  years  since  that 
day)  has  often  said  that  she  cannot  conceive  what  in 
duced  her  to  reply  as  she  did,  except  that  she  was  very 
much  worried  with  indoor  matters  that  day,  not  the 
least  matter  on  her  hands  being  the  making  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  cake. 

"  You'll  have  some  hot  water  by-and-by,"  I  said, 
"so  will  you  let  me  sit  somewhere,  as  my  boat  docs 
not  leave  until  six  ?  " 

Assenting  to  this,  she  led  the  way  into  a  large  shop- 
parlour,  warm  and  bright  with  a  roaring  fire,  she 
herself  passing  through  the  same  room  to  a  kitchen 
behind,  from  whence  issued  the  sound  of  other  two 
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female   voices,   and  some  very  appetising  odours  of 
baking  pastry. 

The  walls  of  the  room  in  which  I  sat  were  covered 
with  temperance  pictures — Cruikshank's  "  Temple  of 
Bacchus,"  "  The  Two  Fountains,"  etc., — with  numbers 
of  bold-printed  and  lithographed  texts. 

Piled  upon  a  small  table  under  the  clock  were  a 
number  of  books,  among  them  a  large,  well-used 
Bible,  and  several  numbers  of  The  Christian. 

"  These  people,"  I  mused,  "  ought  to  be  Christians, 
if  outward  appearance  goes  for  anything." 

I  was  too  cold  at  first  to  read,  and  contented 
myself  by  taking  stock  of  everything.  In  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room,  on  two  chairs  set  against  the  wall, 
was  a  cradle,  with  the  sweetest  of  little  girl  babes,  not 
three  months  old,  lying  in  it,  asleep. 

For  some  time  I  had  watched  the  little  innocent. 
What  is  there  more  wonderful,  in  its  enwrapped  pos 
sibilities,  than  a  little  babe  !  By  the  bye,  how  few  of 
us  have  ever  paused  to  think  of  the  wonder  of  the 
first  mother  over  the  first  babe  ever  born  ?  My  friend 
F.  W.  Pitt  has  evidently  thought  of  it  to  some 
purpose,  and  by  permission  I  insert  his  little  poem 
(part  of  a  forthcoming  volume  of  verse)  on  the  "  First 
Baby." 

THE     FIRST     BABY. 

FOND  mothers,  wond'ring  at  your  babes, 

Think  of  the  jealous  joy 
Of  Eve,  as  timidly  she  watched 

The  world's  first  baby  boy. 

How  strange  and  weird  it  must  have  been 

When  this  new  marvel  came  ; 
For  none  before  had  ever  known 

Experiences  the  same 
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What  anxious  fears  Eve  must  have  fel 

Amid  her  joy  and  pride, 
When,  in  a  mystery  of  grief, 

The  little  darling  cried. 

But  this  gave  place,  as  Time's  young  hand 

Played  gently  with  the  child  ; 
And  joy  could  scarce  be  more  than  that 

When  first  the  baby  smiled. 

And  what  a  wondrous  moment  too, 

How  full  of  gentle  bliss, 
When,  with  expectant  hope,  Eve  took 

The  first  sweet  baby  kiss  ! 

Perhaps  it  never  struck  her  then, 

As  to  her  babe  she  sung, 
That  any  words  could  ever  fall 

From  such  a  tiny  tongue. 

What  a  surprise,  then,  in  those  days, 

When  all  was  new  and  glad, 
To  hear  the  happy  baby  shriek, 

"M-m  m-m"  and  "  D-d  dad"! 

I  wonder  if  'twas  Eve  that  first 

Talked  loving  nothings  sweet  ? 
If  she  invented  "  Pitty  Sing" 

And  "Tweetum,  darling,  Tweet"? 

I  wonder  if  she  was  alarmed 

When  teething  first  began  ? 
And  if  she  ever  thought  the  child 

Would  grow  to  be  a  man  ? 

Or  if  she  thought  that  God  had  given 

The  little  babe  to  be 
For  ever  small,  and  sweet,  and  pure, 

To  cling  about  her  knee  ? 

Time  soon  told  all,  and  one  might  think 

No  lesson  could  remain  ; 
But  every  mother  since  that  day 

Has  learned  it  all  again. 
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Eve's  joy  was  new,  when  she  her  babe 

Did  in  her  arms  enfold; 
But,  ah  !  I  ween  fond  mothers  know 

A  joy  that  can't  grow  old. 

Thoroughly  warmed  at  last,  I  took  one  of  the  books 
from  the  table,  and  began — or,  at  least,  tried — to  read, 
though  there  was  always  in  my  ears  a  background 
of  culinary  talk  from  the  kitchen,  which  made  strange 
medley  with  the  words  I  read. 

Presently  a  strange  little  noise  from  the  cradle 
attracted  my  notice,  and  turning  to  look  at  the  child, 
I  saw  that  its  little  face  was  a  purpling  black,  its  form 
was  rigid,  its  features  working  painfully.  I  knew 
enough  of  babyhood  to  be  assured  that  this  was  not 
right,  so,  springing  to  the  glass  door  between  the  two 
rooms,  I  gave  the  alarm. 

The  sister  of  the  lady  of  the  house  was  the  mother 
of  the  babe,  and  in  a  moment  was  by  the  side  of  the 
cradle,  followed  by  the  other  two  women. 

All  was  confusion  for  awhile,  as  they  bathed  the 
little  one  in  hot  water,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
doctor.  He  looked  very  grave  on  his  arrival,  but 
waiting  through  the  awful  crisis,  until  the  little  one 
was  safe  through  the  convulsion,  he  declared  that  its 
salvation  had  depended  upon  moments  only,  when 
the  first  remedies  were  applied. 

The  tearful  gratitude  of  that  mother  and  aunt  are 
very  fresh  in  my  mind  to-day,  and 

Well,  I  got  my  coffee,  and  such  a  meal  spread, 
garnished  with  such  a  wealth  of  grateful  kindness,  as 
one  can  never  forget. 

Regrets,  too,  for  treating  me  as  coolly  as  she  did  were 
not  slack  in  coming  from  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Conversation  soon  revealed  the  fact  that  we  were  both 
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Christians  and  total  abstainers,  and  before  I  finally 
left  the  house  she  gave  me  a  hearty  invitation  to 
spend  Christmas  Day  with  them. 

A  few  minutes  to  the  half-hour  after  five  I  turned 
out  again  into  the  cold,  and  scurried  away  to  the 
pontoon.  What  a  night  it  was  !  The  wind  cut  like 
whipcord,  and  every  driving  snowflake  was  like  a 
separate  lance  as  it  snicked  the  face. 

The  pontoon  lamp  was  thick  with  fallen  snow,  and 
gave  scarce  light  enough  to  read  the  names  on  the 
sack-covered  parcels,  which,  in  baskets  and  on  trucks, 
perished-looking  errand-boys  had  brought  down  for 
one  and  another  of  us. 

Huddled  together,  on  the  lee  side  of  anything  that 
gave  the  least  shelter  from  the  driving  storm,  we 
strained  our  eyes  seawards  for  the  first  sight  of  the 
pinnace,  our  ears  strained  to  catch  the  first  rattle  of 
the  oars  in  the  rowlocks. 

While  we  waited  a  man  staggered  down  the  road 
way,  hiccoughing  out  a  line  or  two  from  the  "  Hungry 
Army."  It  was  one  of  our  fellows,  very  drunk,  and 
with  his  five-foot  white  canvas  clothes-bag  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  empty  save  for  where,  tied  up  in  the 
end,  was  a  small  knot  of  something,  about  the  size 
of  a  cocoa-nut. 

"  What  ho,  shipmates  ! "  he  hiccoughed.  "  Been 
robbed,  don't-cher-know — come  'shore  wiv — hie — ten 
quid  (pounds)  fur  the  mess — don't-cher — hie — could 
only  find  two  bob  jist — now — hie.  Couldn't  go  off— 
wi'  nothink  fur — the  mess — so  I  got  a — a — hie — got 
a  packet  apiece — fur  'em — hie." 

"  A   packet   o'  what,  Teddy  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
men. 
The  poor,  wretched  fellow  plumped  down  upon  the 
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snow-piled  pontoon,  and  tried  to  answer,  but,  being 
too  far  gone,  he  let  his  chin  sink  on  to  his  breast  and 
fell  into  a  heavy,  drunken  doze. 

Some  of  us  raised  him  out  of  the  snow,  put  him  in 
shelter,  and  one  man  searching  his  pockets,  announced 
that  he  was  "  cleared  out." 

One  man,  more  curious  that  the  rest,  cut  the  string 
that  tied  up  the  little  bunch  in  the  bag,  and  took  out 
eighteen  small  packets  of  something  that  was  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  baking-powder. 

He  carried  the  packets  to  the  lamp,  a  crowd  of  the 
chaps  following,  when  the  eighteen  squares  proved  to 
be  ounce  packets  of  El'SOM  SALTS — one  packet  for 
each  man  in  the  mess.  And  this  wras  all  that  the 
unfortunate  Teddy  could  show  for  the  ten  sovereigns 
he  had  brought  ashore.  He  had  been  drugged, 
doubtless,  and  then  robbed. 

But  the  boat  was  nearing  the  pontoon,  and  there 
was  little  time  to  comment  on  the  grim  humour  of 
the  situation.  Once  alongside,  the  black,  roomy,  un 
wieldy  craft  was  soon  loaded  with  its  living  and 
feasting  freight,  and  pushed  off  once  more  into  the 
darkness  and  blinding  storm. 

It  was  bitter  work  that  night,  trying  to  reach  the 
ship,  which  lay  nearly  a  mile  from  the  pontoon,  and 
more  than  once,  heavily  laden  as  we  were,  we  drifted 
wide  of  our  unseen  goal,  for  the  thick,  fast-falling 
snow  blotted  out  the  ship's  lights,  and,  for  awhile, 
even  deadened  the  hoot  of  the  ship's  fog-horn. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  strove  to  reach  the 
vessel,  and  just  as  all  hands  were  getting  spent  with 
the  strain  of  rowing,  we  got  into  an  off-shore  current 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  and 
much  of  the  strain  of  pulling  was  taken  off  us.  A 
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few  minutes  later  we  caught  the  deep  tones  of  the 
ship's  fog-horn.  A  little  later  her  lights  shone  dimly 
through  the  blinding  snow,  and  with  an  "  Up  with 
her,  my  dandies  !  "  from  the  coxswain  of  the  boat,  the 
backs  of  the  men  bent,  until  the  treble-banked  oars 
were  strained  like  storm-tossed  river  willows. 

Lanterns  were  held  over  the  lofty  sides  of  the  great 
vessel,  and  long,  knotted  man-ropes  were  swung  down 
to  us  as  our  boat  reached  the  ship's  side.  Heaving 
and  tossing  about  upon  the  surging  waters,  the  pin 
nace  kept  a  struggling  hold  of  the  parent  vessel. 

This  allusion  to  the  parent  vessel  reminds  me  of  a 
very  quaint  story  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  sailor- 
boy  serving  at  Devonport. 

A  good  old  Cornish  woman,  whose  son  would  join 
a  man-of-war,  brought  him  herself  to  Devonport  from 
the  tiny  inland  village  where  she  had  lived  all  her 
life.  Neither  she  nor  her  son  had  ever  seen  the  sea 
before,  and  just  as  the  waterman's  boat,  that  carried 
the  pair  off  to  the  training  ship,  reached  the  vessel's 
side  the  steam-launch  was  taking  in  water,  one  end 
of  a  hose  passing  through  the  big  ship's  port-hole  to 
her  fresh-water  pump,  the  other  end  of  the  hose  being 
placed  in  the  little  launch's  tank. 

The  old  Cornish  woman  asked  the  waterman  what 
this  operation  meant,  and  on  learning  that  the  big 
craft  was  giving  the  little  one  water,  she  cried, — 

"  La  !  now,  on'y  to  think  on't  ;  why,  it  be  so  nat'ral 
as  life,  fur  the  mother  to  gi'e  her  chiel  suck  like 
that." 

While  our  pinnace  was  heaving  and  tossing  along 
side  the  parent  ship,  the  liberty  men  clambered  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  ship,  their  only  help  the  chock- 
steps  nailed  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  those 
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long,  swaying,  swinging  man-ropes,  while  every  man 
was  hindered  with  at  least  one  bag  or  parcel,  which 
demanded  the  use  of  one  hand. 

Teddy,  the  man  who  had  been  robbed,  had  re 
covered  himself  largely  during  the  passage  from  the 
shore  (the  cold  drenchings  of  spray,  doubtless,  quick 
ened  his  faculties),  and  was  the  last  to  essay  the 
climb  up  the  ship's  side. 

With  that  impetuous  kind  of  rush  so  often  noticeable 
in  drunken  men,  he  scrambled  up  nearly  to  the  gang 
way,  then,  with  a  sudden  lurch,  he  swung  round,  feebly 
clinging  to  the  man-ropes  one  moment,  and  the  next, 
losing  his  grip,  he  fell. 

Just  once  he  was  seen,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
lanterns,  to  strike  his  head  upon  the  broad,  solid 
gunwale  of  the  pinnace,  then,  as  a  dozen  hands  were 
outstretched  to  grasp  him,  the  boat  suddenly  yawed 
from  the  ship's  side,  dropped  into  the  hollow  of  a 
heaving  wave,  and  the  poor  fellow  disappeared  be 
tween  the  side  of  the  boat  and  the  ship. 

All  was  done  that  could  be  in  the  way  of  watching 
and  searching,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  our 
shipmate.  (Six  weeks  afterwards  a  body  was  found 
some  miles  away  which  was  supposed  to  be  his.) 

This  untoward  incident  cast  a  great  gloom  over  the 
spirits  of  the  four  hundred  men  of  the  ship.  A 
moment  before  they  had  been  in  the  highest  glee. 
The  spirit  of  Christmas  was  upon  them.  The  fiddler 
was  playing  his  merriest  jigs,  the  men  dancing  in 
wildest  gaiety,  and  the  whole  ship  seemed  given  over 
to  mirth. 

But  now  the  canteen  is  suddenly  deserted.  Men 
sit  dolefully  about  discussing  the  event  in  subdued 
tones,  and  a  general  gloom  and  sadness  prevails. 
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"  Where  do  you  guess  poor  old  Teddy's  soul  has 
gone  to,  Wee-wee?"  asked  one  of  the  men  of  my 
mess.  (Wee-wee  in  the  navy  is  synonymous  with 
Blue-light  in  the  army,  and  is  a  nickname  for  a 
Christian.) 

"  I  cannot  guess,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  no  right  to 
guess.  God  has  the  ordering  of  the  soul  after  death. 
We  have  the  care  of  our  souls  in  life.  May  God  help 
us  to  care  for  them  rightly  ! " 

"  Why,  how  do  you  mean,  Wee-wee,  that  we  have 
the  care  of  our  souls  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  believe  that  God  has  given  each  of  us  a 
soul ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believes  that,  Wee-wee." 

"  And  you  believe  He  has  given  each  of  us  a 
body  ?  " 

"  Why,  rather  !  " 

"  Well,  how  do  you  prepare  your  body  for  the  work 
of  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Why,  by  feeding  and  clothing  it,  I  suppose ;  or, 
as  old  Jaw-tackle  Jemmy  would  say,  by  attending  to 
the  laws  of  health." 

I  smiled  at  the  reference  to  Jaw-tackle  Jemmy. 
He  was  the  ship's  barber,  used  long  words,  had  a 
smattering  of  languages,  talked  science,  and,  in  short, 
was  a  self-constituted  oracle  and  lecturer  upon  all 
subjects  in  the  ship. 

"  Well,  chum,"  I  continued,  "  you  do  all  you  know 
of  for  the  blessing  of  your  body,  but  what  do  you 
do  for  your  soul  ?  God  gave  you  both,  and  you  had 
better  rather  neglect  the  body  than  the  soul." 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
Then,  as  he  did  not  speak,  I  continued  :  "  You  are  a 
signalman.  You  have  to  do  with  the  flags,  and  make 
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known  all  orders  and  all  wants  out  of  your  code 
of  signals.  What  does  M  N  H.  mean  ?  You  have 
hoisted  the  flags  often  enough." 

"  Now  come,  if  you  talk  flags  with  me  I  shall  be 
able  to  hold  my  own,  Wee-wee,  so  here  goes.  M  N  H. 
means  '  Prepare  for  sailing.'  " 

"  You  believe  you  can  prepare  your  ship  for  sailing; 
and  you  believe  you  can  prepare  your  body  for  to 
morrow's  work.  Now  God  has  commanded  you  to 
do  the  same  for  your  soul — '  Prepare  for  sailing,'  or,  in 
other  words,  '  Prepare  to  meet  your  God.'  That  is 
His  signal  to  you.  Now  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Ah !  there  you've  beat  me,"  said  the  puzzled 
sailor.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !  " 

"  Well,  signalman,  what  would  you  do  with  your 
flags  if  you  were  in  difficulty,  and  some  other  vessel 
came  in  sight  ?  " 

Once  more  there  was  a  confident  smile  on  the  face 
of  the  signalman,  as  he  said,  "  Why,  hitch  on  to  the 
halyards,  and  run  up  to  the  mast-head  the  ball  and 
square,  of  course." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  that  stands  for  '  Want  assistance  '  all  the 
world  over." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  truth  it  takes  us  all  so  long  to 
learn,"  I  said,  "  that  we  cannot  save  ourselves,  that 
we  must  have  assistance,  some  real  outside  help.  ( It 
is  not  in  man  to  direct  his  steps  ; '  but  when,  like  the 
poor  Gentile  woman  who  came  to  Jesus,  we  cry, 
'Lord,  help  me';  and,  like  the  publican,  we  cry 
honestly,  '  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'  then  God 
sees  our  '  ball  and  square  '  flying,  and  comes  to  our 
assistance.  He  sends  the  Spirit  of  God  into  our 
hearts  to  direct  us  to  Jesus,  who  is  a  Saviour  for  all 
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men.  He  has  borne  the  punishment  of  sin  for  us, 
He  has  prepared  the  way  to  God,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  choose  whether  we  will  be  saved  or  lost. 

'  How  shall  I  greet  Thee,  Lord  ?     Wherewith  shall  I 
Be  clothed  that  I  may  meet  that  piercing  eye 

Which  marks  each  fault  of  mine  ? 
I  would  prepare  my  vessel  for  her  course, 
But  Thou  Thyself  must  be  the  sacred  source 
Of  every  gift  divine.' 

"  Then,  as  we  see  Jesus,  and  realize  what  He  has 
done  for  us  upon  the  cross,  with  joy  we  shout, — 

'  I  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  Thy  righteousness 
Which  Christ  has  won  ;  this  now  shall  be  my  dress 

To  hide  the  stains  of  guilt. 

My  ship  is  manned  and  stored,  her  sails  are  spread, 
And  while  Thy  winds  breathe  blessings  overhead, 
I  sail  whither  Thou  wilt.' 

And  if  you  or  I  would  be  '  prepared  for  sailing '  to 
that  better  country,  signalman,  we  must  first  acknow 
ledge  how  much  we  have  sinned  against  God,  and 
then  look  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  bore  the  penalty  of 
our  sins  upon  the  cross.  If  we  do  this  simply, 
honestly,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  when  the  sailing 
order  is  given." 

The  bugle  sounding  at  this  moment  for  retiring  to 
our  hammocks,  the  talk  was  broken,  but  "  Bunting," 
as  we  called  our  signalman  messmate,  was  doubtless 
not  the  only  man  in  the  ship  that  night  whose  soul 
was  exercised  as  to  the  future  as  a  result  of  Teddy's 
awfully  sudden  death. 
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Chapter    1 1 
AN  EARLY  TRIP 

1  COULD  not  accept  my  newly  made  friends'  in 
vitation  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  temperance 
eating-house,  not  being  able  to  obtain  leave  out  of 
my  watch. 

What  a  wonderful  day  Christmas  was  wont  to  be 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years  ago!  It  may  be  so  still,  but  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Every  mess  in  those  clays  sought  to 
outdo  the  others  in  decorations  and  in  the  spread  of 
the  table,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  of  some 
novelty,  the  nature  of  which  was  carefully  guarded  as 
a  special  secret  until  the  final  preparations  were 
completed. 

The  swinging  table  and  the  two  long  stools,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  table,  which  comprise  each  mess- 
place,  run  transversely  out  from  each  side  of  the  ship. 
The  spare  space  between  the  outside  edge  of  each 
stool  was  only  about  four  foot  six  to  five  foot,  and 
this  was  divided  by  the  unseen  line  of  right  between 
each  two  messes.  With  so  small  a  spare  space  upon 
which  to  work  there  would  seem  to  be  very  little 
scope  for  the  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  of  Jack  by 
way  of  special  surprise  decoration.  Yet  really  won 
derful  effects  were  sometimes  secured,  as  when  one 
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of  the  messes,  I  remember,  transformed  the  full  space 
allowable  to  them  on  either  side  of  their  outer  mess- 
stool  into  a  veritable  fairy  bower,  such  as  we  were 
accustomed  to  see  upon  the  pantomime  stage  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  nautical  scenic  artists — the  painter's  mate,  a 
clever  fellow,  was  among  the  men  of  that  particular 
mess — forestalled  the  coloured  screens  of  the  modern 
electrical  stage  flashings  by  the  use  of  sheets  of 
coloured  gelatine  placed  before  the  innumerable  bits 
of  thick,  three-wick  composite  candles  which  were  fixed 
along  all  the  mess  shelves.  The  tiniest  of  coloured 
glass  lamps  were  fantastically  festooned  across  and 
across,  and  round  the  bower,  the  whole  effect  being 
most  strikingly  pretty,  calling  forth  the  loudest  praise 
from  the  inspecting  officers  as  they  passed  round  the 
deck  when  the  dinner-pipe  sounded. 

Every  mess  but  one  on  this  particular  Christmas 
was  decorated  with  unusual  taste,  the  one  exception 
being  the  mess  to  which  the  drowned  man  had  be 
longed. 

The  ten  hands  of  this  mess  —all  who  were  not  on  leave 
— had  been  invited  out  to  dinner  by  the  other  messes 
in  the  ship,  after  the  double  misfortune  had  come 
upon  them — the  loss  of  their  Christmas  money  and 
of  their  poor,  culpable  messmate. 

But  when  the  hour  for  the  inspection  of  the  dining 
arrangements  came  this  mess  presented  a  remarkable 
appearance.  Everything  had  been  made  scrupulously 
clean  ;  every  bit  of  scrubbed  woodwork  was  bleached 
with  oxalic  acid  ;  every  brass  hoop  of  breaker  and 
barge  polished  like  gold  ;  the  steel  crow-foot  of  the 
swinging  table  was  like  silver.  Knives,  forks,  and 
plates  were  laid  for  each  man,  who  stood  opposite  his 
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plate,  as  the  men   of  the  other   messes  were    doing, 
when  the  officers  came  round. 

But  there  was  not  a  sign  of  food  upon  the  table. 
In  the  centre  was  a  dish,  with  three  long  beef  shank- 
bones  stood  on  end,  as  rifles  are  piled  when  troops 
rest  on  march.  The  bones  were  bound  together,  at 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  with  a  fillet  and  bow  of 
crape.  And  in  the  centre  of  each  man's  plate  was 
an  ounce  packet  of  Epsom  Salts,  each  tied  round  with 
a  narrow  wisp  of  crape,  the  ends  of  which  were  fash 
ioned  into  a  bow  on  the  top  of  the  packet. 

To  some  people  this  strange  demonstration  might 
have  appeared  like  a  bit  of  grim,  ironical  reflection 
on  the  dead  shipmate,  but  it  had  no  such  meaning 
to  the  men  of  that  mess,  who  had  adopted  this  sombre 
spectacle  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  the  cleacl  pro 
vider  of  their  saline  portions. 

Though  I  could  not  secure  leave  for  the  shore  for 
the  Christmas  Day,  it  was  granted  to  me  on  the  fol 
lowing  Sunday,  and,  longing  for  a  good  day  ashore, 
I  went  in  the  post-boat,  at  half-past  six  a.m.  By  the 
time  I  had  landed,  and,  found  myself  wandering  east 
wards  along  the  narrow,  crooked  High  Street,  I  began 
to  wonder  what  I  should  do  with  myself  all  day, 
and  how  I  should  fare  for  meals,  since  I  was  far 
too  squeamish  to  make  known  my  presence  ashore 
to  my  new  friends  at  the  eating-house,  where  it 
might  look  as  though  I  wanted  to  sponge  upon  them 
for  my  meals. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning — cold,  it  is  true,  but  clear 
and  crisp;  the  stars  full  of  that  wondrously  sharp 
cut  look  that  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
look  of  the  edges  of  new  razors. 

Moving  east  through  the  still,  cold  street,  I  pres- 
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ently  came  to  a  large  building  bearing  the  legend 
"  Wesleyan  Chapel."  A  couple  of  gas-burners  were 
alight  inside.  The  iron  gates  and  the  lobby  door 
were  open,  and  I  went  in. 

Pausing  to  reconnoitre,  just  inside  the  left-hand 
aisle,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  chapel,  and  moved  quietly  along  the  thickly  mat 
ted  aisle  towards  the  voice. 

Beyond  the  communion-rail  a  door  was  open,  lead 
ing  into  a  vestry,  and  the  man  whose  voice  had  at 
tracted  me  was  kneeling,  face  to  the  wall,  praying— 
and  such  praying  as  I  had  never  heard,  and  have  never 
since  heard,  save  from  the  lips  of  that  saint  of  God. 

I  knew  him  well  later  on,  and  though  he  has 
now  been  with  God  many  years,  every  feature  of  his 
personality  remains  strong  and  fresh  with  me,  as  it 
remains  with  hundreds  of  others  in  the  South  of 
England  who  knew  him. 

Captain  James  Warder  was  a  big  man  in  every 
way,  for  in  his  massive  body  there  dwelt  a  big  soul. 
His  soul  might  well  be  big,  for  he  lived  in  the  nearest 
communion  with  God  of  any  one  whom  I  have  ever 
known.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  his  Christian  friends  and 
co-patriots  understood  his  spiritual  life— I  did  not 
in  the  days  of  the  years  when  I  knew  him  best — he 
lived  in  a  different  spiritual  realm  to  any  of  us. 

He  had  a  big  heart  for  humanity  and  for  every 
child  of  God,  by  whatsoever  name  he  or  she  was 
called.  He  had  a  big  voice,  deep,  but  musical,  that 
would  ripple  in  quiet,  holy  laughter  under  deepest 
spiritual  influences.  This  holy  rippling  was  a  thing 
which  I  have  never  heard  from  any  one  else's  lips, 
and  though  I  have  sat  in  the  seat  immediately  in 
front  of  him  when  he  has  engaged  in  the  strange 
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exercise,  and  when  my  own  soul  has  been  drinking 
in  great  things  from  rare  lips — one  particular  oc 
casion  I  remember,  when  listening  to  the  great  Welsh 
preacher,  Robert  Roberts,  as  he  poured  out  his  tor 
rent  of  wondrous  spiritual  imagery  while  preaching 
from  the  text,  "  Beloved,  noiv  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ; 
and  it  cloth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him  ; 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  " — though,  as  I  say,  my 
own  soul  would  be  in  a  seventh  heaven  under  such  cir 
cumstances,  yet  this  spiritual  rippling  laughter  of  the 
dear  captain's  would  never  break  in  upon  my  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence,  or  mar  the  soul-hush  that 
would  fill  me.  As  the  hum  of  a  bee,  the  low  twitter 
of  a  bird,  the  soft  sough  of  zephyr  through  the 
scarcely  stirred  leaves,  do  but  seem  to  accentuate 
some  of  Nature's  silences,  blending  with  the  silence, 
so  to  say,  so  Captain  James's  holy  ripple  of  laughter 
would  seem  to  blend  with  the  deepest  sense  of  soul- 
hush. 

Standing,  on  that  winter's  morn,  in  that  huge  cha 
pel,  amid  the  shadows  cast  by  the  two  solitary  gas- 
burners,  I  listened  to  this  mighty  man  of  prayer,  as 
he  pleaded  that  souls  might  be  won  for  God,  through 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  that  day. 

No  man  living,  or  dead,  whom  I  have  known  ever 
fulfilled  the  injunction  to  be  "  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season  "  as  did  Captain  James,  and  the  story  of  his 
triumphs  for  Christ  with  the  souls  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  would  read,  if  told  fully  and  faithfully, 
like  a  marvellous  sequel  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Let  one  of  these  stories,  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others,  find  a  place  here. 

Captain   James    was   in   command  of  one  of  the 
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finest  yachts  in  the  world  at  that  time,  but  during 
the  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  that  the  vessel 
was  "  laid  up,"  his  time  was  given  up  almost  exclu 
sively  to  evangelistic  work. 

One  stormy  winter's  night,  after  conducting  a 
service,  as  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents  and  his 
home  was  five  miles  off,  he  hired  a  cab,  and  was 
soon  rattling  along,  cosily  ensconced  inside,  while 
the  storm  beat  upon  the  closed  windows  from  with 
out. 

After  the  fatigue  of  walking  the  five  miles  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  of  conducting  a  long  service, 
followed  by  two  after-meetings,  the  rest  was  very 
pleasant.  Suddenly,  however,  a  fierce  blast  of  wind 
and  rain  shook  the  vehicle,  and  he  said  half  aloud, 
"  That  poor  cabman  !  what  a  drenching  he  will 
get!" 

All  the  man  in  the  Captain  rose  in  pity  for  the 
bodily  discomfort  of  his  driver.  Then  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  with  sudden  and  startling  force,  "  I 
wonder  if  his  soul  is  saved  "  ;  and  all  the  Christian 
in  him  was  aroused  for  the  poor  man's  soul.  Acting 
promptly  on  his  leadings,  he  pulled  the  check-string; 
the  cab  stopped,  and  the  man  descended  from  his 
box.  The  Captain  opened  the  door,  saying, — 

"  Cabman,  I  want  you  a  moment.  It  is  an  awful 
night  for  your  body,  exposed  as  it  is  ;  but  I  cannot 
be  at  rest  as  I  think  about  your  soul.  Is  it  saved  ? 
Are  3'ou  ready  for  death  ?  Are  you  serving  God  ?  " 

The  cab  was  drawn  close  to  the  roadside,  and, 
at  the  Captain's  invitation,  the  cabman  sat  down 
opposite  to  him,  that  they  might  have  a  few  minutes' 
conversation.  It  transpired  that  for  some  time  the 
man  had  been  troubled  about  his  soul,  and  he  wel- 
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corned  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  truth  which 
now  presented  itself. 

"  Where  is  your  difficulty,  friend  ? "  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see,  I've  knowed  all  about  these 
things  ever  since  I  was  a  little  kinchin  at  Sunday- 
school,  but  what  I  wants  now  is  to  know  how  to 
get  the  benefit  of  Jesus  Christ's  death  for  me.  I've 
done  any  amount  of  repentin'  and  prayin',  and  such 
like,  of  late  ;  but  I  don't  seem  to  get  much  forrarder  ; 
and  to-night,  at  tea-time,  my  little  'un  was  singin', — 

'  It  is  not  your  tears  of  repentance,  nor  prayers, 
But  the  blood that  atones  for  the  soul.' 

So  now  I'm  fairly  hung  up,  and  don't  know  what 
to  clo." 

Very  simply,  but  very  faithfully,  Captain  W 

showed  the  poor  man  that  he  had  been  looking 
within  himself  for  some  sort  of  comfortable  feeling, 
instead  of  looking  at  Christ's  work  upon  the  cross 
for  him. 

"  We  are  ' saved  by  grace '  (free  gift)  '  through 
faith,'"  he  said.  "We  believe  and  receive ;  our  joy 
comes  from  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the 
facts  that 'the  Lord  hath  laid  on  HIM'  (Jesus)  'the 
iniquity  ' — the  sin — '  of  us  all,'  and  that  He  does 
accept  Him  as  our  Substitute." 

That  cabman  went  home  at  peace  through  be 
lieving  God's  statement,  and,  in  after  years,  lived 
the  life  that  proved  the  genuineness  of  his  conver 
sion. 

Standing  by  that  open  vestry  door,  with  that 
kneeling,  massive,  praying  figure  before  me,  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  I  ought  not  quietly  to  retire  from 
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the  place,  when  some  one  else  came  along  the  aisle 
towards  me. 

After  acquaintance  proved  the  new-comer  to  be 
a  kindred  spirit  to  Captain  James,  though  a  man 
of  utterly  different  physical  stamp. 

Jesse  Jolliffe !  I  pause  over  the  name  as  I  write 
it,  and  wonder  if  any  but  God  could  declare  all  the 
holy,  mighty,  upholding  of  hands  of  the  preachers, 
lay  and  ministerial,  which  was  wrought  by  you  in 
those  days — and  since. 

This  man  gave  me  a  hearty  greeting  that  morning, 
a  welcome  to  the  seven  o'clock  prayer-meeting,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  the  direct  question  to  me, — • 

"  Do  you  know  the  Lord  ?  " 

I  was  in  uniform,  so  that,  in  those  days,  he  might 
well  woncleringly  ask  the  question. 

"  I  do !  "  I  replied  ;  and  a  deep,  rich  voice  behind 
us  cried, — 

"  Bless  the  Lord  !     Hallelujah  !  " 

The  ejaculation  came  from  Captain  James,  who 
had  risen  from  his  knees,  and,  hearing  my  testimony, 
gave  his  thanks  for  it. 

Passing  into  the  vestry,  where  the  pair  asked  me 
a  few  questions,  we  proceeded  to  hold  a  meeting 
between  us,  singing,  and  praying  in  turn.  Only 
three  of  us  visibly  present,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Other,  the  promised  Three,  was  manifested  to  our 
inward  consciousness  in  a  wondrous  degree. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Captain  James  invited 
me  to  the  Sunday-school,  at  half-past  nine,  and  I 
promised  to  go.  Outside  the  chapel  the  two  others 
went  east,  and  I  turned  westwards.  They  went 
to  breakfast,  I  went  to  while  away  the  time  from 
seven-forty-five  to  nine-thirty. 
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I  had  snatched  a  hasty  breakfast  of  bread  and 
cocoa  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  now  went  for 
a  long  walk  along  the  sea-front. 

All  these  recorded  items  are  so  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  make  clear  all  that  followed  in  their  wake 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  this  chapter. 


Chapter  III 
SMALL   LINKS,   BUT   STRONG 

DING  !  The  sharp  sound  from  the  superinten 
dent's  gong  rang  out  clearly,  and  the  hum 
and  chatter  of  three  hundred  Sunday-school  children 
suddenly  ceased.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
rostrum,  where,  awaiting  silence,  the  pleasant-faced 
superintendent  of  that  thriving  Sunday-school  in 
Medina-on-Sea  stood  smiling  brightly.  When  per 
fect  silence  had  been  gained,  he  said,  "  My  dear 
children  and  teachers,  I  have  been  a  superintendent 
for  a  very  great  many  years,  but  never  do  I  remem 
ber  being  honoured  with  the  presence  and  help  of 
a  man-o'-war's-man  before.  I  am  going  to  ask  one 
who  is  with  us  this  morning  to  open  school,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  very  attentive  while  our  friend, 
Mr.  Sydney  Watson,  speaks  to  us.  Now,  Mr.  Wat 
son  !  " 

I  had  never  addressed  a  school  before,  and,  save 
for  the  single  occasion  mentioned  in  my  last  volume 
when  I  had  made  a  little  speech  between  those  two 
great  guns,  Canon  Barker  and  Canon  Wilberforce, 
I  had  never  attempted  to  open  my  lips  in  public. 

I  had  found  my  way  to  the  Sunday-school  in 
response  to  the  Captain's  invitation.  He  had  intro 
duced  me  to  the  superintendent  (Mr.  James  Ball) 
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and  the  latter  had  asked  me  to  "  open  school  "  with 
the  hymn  and  prayer. 

When  I  looked  down  upon  that  sea  of  faces  I 
was  nervous  enough  to  cause  a  very  shaky  timbre 
to  creep  into  my  voice.  I  announced  227  as  the 
hymn,  and  read  out  the  first  verse,  beginning  with,  — 

"  I  think,  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 
How  He  called  little  children  like  lambs  to  His  fold, 
I  should  like  to  have  been  with  Him  then/' 

I  had  seen  the  wild  ocean  waves  in  hundreds  of 
forms,  but  never  twice  alike.  I  had  been  with  scores 
of  officers,  and  never  found  two  alike.  My  whole  life 
had  been  one  of  constant  change,  and  perhaps  this 
had  affected  my  character.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  could 
never  get  into  a  rut  if  I  tried.  And  I  had  known  too 
little  of  Christians  ashore,  and  their  services,  to  fall 
into  religious  ruts  ;  so  I  just  followed  the  bent  of  my 
own  promptings  in  this  service. 

When  I  had  given  out  the  first  four  lines  I  paused, 
and  said,  "  '  I  think  when  I  read.'  Do  you  think 
while  you  read,  little  people  ?  Is  that  the  truth  you 
are  singing  ?  or  do  you  too  often  read  the  Bible,  and 
then  foret  all  about  it  ?  " 


All  unknown  to  me  then,  there  sat  before  me,  at 
the  head  of  her  class,  a  tall,  fair  girl  of  nineteen, 
who  was  destined  to  be  my  future  wife.  She  has 
recently  recorded  the  story  of  her  life,*  from  which 

*  "A  Village  Maiden's  Career:  the  Life  Story  of  Mrs. 
Sydney  Watson."  is.  6<f.  and  2s.  64.  nett,  of  the  Authoress 
"The  Firs,"  Vernham  Dene,  Hungerford,  Berks,  or  of  all 
Booksellers, 
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I  venture  to  take  a  few  lines  descriptive  of  that  morn 
ing  :— 

"  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  a  beautiful,  bright, 
crisp  morning  in  December,  about  four  months  after 
my  conversion,  that  on  taking  my  seat  in  my  class 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  young  man,  a  perfect 
stranger,  and,  above  all,  in  full  man-of-war  uniform, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  superintendent  on  the 
school  rostrum. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  can  describe  him  as  he  appeared  at 
that  moment  ?  Medium  in  stature,  a  fair,  open  face, 
very  little  beard,  high,  broad  forehead,  exceedingly 
scanty  hair,  what  there  was  looked  very  soft  and 
silky,  and  was  most  carefully  brushed,  and  parted  in 
the  middle.  His  face  was  full  of  smiles,  a  double 
row  of  white  teeth  in  full  evidence  when  he  laugh 
ingly  replied  to  some  remark  of  the  superinten 
dent's. 

"  I  noted,  too,  how  very  trim  he  looked  in  his  naval 
clothes — the  usual  dark-blue,  fine  cloth  trousers,  and 
blue  serge  frock,  with  the  dungaree  collar  turned  over 
on  his  shoulders,  trimmed  with  the  regulation  three 
rows  of  narrow  white  tape.  Tucked  daintily  in  his 
open  bosom  was  a  snow-white  handkerchief,  which 
did  good  service  as  the  moments  went  on.  I  was 
also  perfectly  amazed  to  see  how  strangely  white  his 
hands  were,  and  his  nails  were  evidently  well  kept. 
My  impressions  of  sailors'  hands,  gathered  from  the 
few  nautical  men  I  had  ever  seen,  had  been  of  hard, 
horny,  tanned  paws. 

"  All  this  which  I  have  described  above  I  mentally 
took  in  at  a  glance,  at  the  same  time  wondering  who 
the  sailor  could  possibly  be,  why  he  was  on  that 
platform,  and  whether  it  could  be  possible  that  a 
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man-of-war's-man  could  be  a  real  Christian,  and  be 
allowed  to  open  a  Sunday-school. 

"  My  soliloquy  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  sharp 
sound  from  the  gong  of  the  superintendent,  who, 
amid  the  hushed  silence  that  followed,  announced 
'  that  the  young  sailor  before  them  would  open  the 
school  that  morning  ' !  " 

One  greater  than  the  writer  has  said,  that  "  the 
natural  man,  beholding  himself  in  a  glass,  goeth  his 
way  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man 
he  was."  Certainly  I  could  not  have  described  my 
self,  and  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  of  the  above 
extract  from  my  wife's  book. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  that,  though  I  had 
no  power  to  study  this  unknown,  unseen  fair  one, 
she  not  only  had  the  power,  but  used  it. 

That  morning  was  destined  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  to  me  in  many  ways. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  the  senior  scholars,  with 
their  teachers,  passed  through  a  large  ante-room  into 
the  chapel  for  service,  the  younger  scholars  remain 
ing  in  the  school  for  a  brief  service,  an  arrangement 
enjoyed  by  many  of  the  congregation,  and  by  nearly 
all  the  ministers  who  officiated,  since  it  prevented 
much  that  would  have  been  otherwise  disturbing  in 
the  services  from  the  smaller  fry. 

By  the  way,  a  very  droll  thing  occurred  on  one 
occasion  when  the  two  services  were  going  on  at  the 
same  time. 

A  celebrated  D.D.  was  preaching  special  sermons 
in  the  chapel  on  that  particular  day.  He  was  a 
very  grave,  sedate,  and  reverend  seignior,  and  extra 
precautions  had  been  taken  in  the  main  building  to 
ensure  perfect  quiet. 
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The  children's  service  for  the  small  fry  that  morn 
ing  was  being  conducted  by  a  clear  old  man,  whose 
fund  of  natural  humour  was  only  equalled  by  his 
kindliness  of  heart  and  his  love  for  children  ;  their 
fondness  for  him  was  akin  to  worship  almost.  On 
this  particular  Sunday  morning,  knowing  how  anxious 
his  three  helpers  in  the  service — they  were  all  young 
men — were  to  hear  the  great  man  in  the  chapel,  he 
told  them  to  go  in  and  hear  him,  as  he  was  sure  that 
he  could  manage  the  children  alone. 

Left  to  himself  with  the  young  folks,  he  began 
one  of  his  inimitable,  pictorial  Bible  addresses.  The 
subject  chosen  was  Samson. 

All  went  swimmingly  until  the  final  scene  in  the 
life  of  the  strong  man  came  to  be  enacted. 

Graphically  describing  the  eyes  being  put  out,  and 
the  blind  Samson  performing  his  mill-horse  round, 
the  old  man  came  to  the  scene  where  he  grasps  the 
two  pillars  of  the  Philistine  house.  The  better  to 
show  the  scene,  he  took  two  of  the  biggest  boys, 
and  perched  one  on  each  end  of  the  two  front  stools, 
where  the  stool  ends  formed  the  aisle. 

Amidst  a  breathless  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
children  as  they  watched  the  scene,  and  listened  to 
the  wondrous  description,  the  old  man,  with  eyes 
shut  to  represent  the  blind  prophet,  felt  all  about 
with  his  spread-out  hands,  until  he  grasped  the  two 
human  pillars. 

The  children  fairly  held  their  breath  as  they 
listened  and  watched.  They  heard  their  old  favourite 
recite,  "  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood." 

The  children  saw  the  two  arms  encircle  the  boy- 
pillars  and  heard  the  words, — 
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"  And  he  bowed  himself  with  all  his  might." 

They  saw  the  two  boys  being  hauled  over  to 
either  side  of  the  speaker,  and  in  their  excited 
eagerness  every  child  rose  to  his  or  her  feet.  The 
weight  on  those  two  front  stools  being  suddenly  re 
lieved,  the  two  gripped  boys  up-ended  the  two  long 
forms,  and  fell  themselves  upon  the  enacting  Sam 
son,  who,  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  lost  his  balance, 
rolled  over,  and  dragged  the  two  boys  with  him. 

This  unexpected  finale  snapped  the  tension  of  ex 
cited  silence  that  had  held  the  little  ones,  who, 
screaming  with  delighted  laughter,  piled  themselves 
upon  Samson  and  his  two  human  pillars  as  they 
struggled  on  the  floor. 

For  a  moment  the  scene  was  a  perfect  pande 
monium.  Then,  with  a  mighty  effort,  the  old  man 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  tried  to  shake  off  the  cloud 
of  living  locusts  that  threatened  almost  to  devour 
him.  But  their  young  spirits  were  screwed  up  to 
concert  pitch  ;  he  could  do  nothing  with  them  as 
they  swarmed  around  and  all  over  him. 

Forgetful  of  time,  place,  circumstances,  he  made 
a  clash  for  the  door  of  the  big  ante-room,  darted 
through  it,  opened  the  next  door,  and,  to  the  won 
der  and  amaze  of  the  grave  D.D.  who  was  preach 
ing,  and  the  rapt  and  attentive  congregation,  the 
aisle  of  the  chapel  was  suddenly  filled  with  Samson 
and  his  juvenile  Philistines,  the  previously  silent 
edifice  ringing  with  their  shrieks  of  laughter.  De 
nouement  ! 

To  return  to  my  own  story.  The  service  in  that 
Wesleyan  Chapel  that  morning  was  a  memorable 
one  to  me — a  feast  of  fat  things.  Previous  to  my 
conversion  I  never  went  to  any  religious  service, 
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save  the  compulsory  Sunday  morning  service  on 
board  ship.  And  since  my  conversion  I  had  had  no 
opportunity,  and  I,  therefore,  knew  absolutely  no 
thing  of  a  hearty  service  or  of  a  warm,  deep,  spirit 
ual  sermon. 

That  service  was  food  physical  as  well  as  spiritual 
to  me,  for  I  had  no  dinner, — there  were  no  eating- 
houses  open  on  Sunday  in  the  town, — but  walked 
the  western  road  along  the  beach  again. 

It  was  during  this  walk  that  my  mind  was,  for 
the  first  time,  directed  to  that  wonderful  word, 
"  TJiere  was  no  more  sea" — a  direction  which  was  to 
have  a  history  later  on. 

At  2  o'clock,  or  2.30,  I  forget  which,  I  found  my 
way  again  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  taught  a  class 
of  tiny  girls. 

When  school  was  dismissed,  one  of  the  male 
teachers,  a  man  singularly  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
came  across  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  the 
man-of-war's  man  whom  Mrs.  Read  had  invited  to 
spend  Christmas  at  her  house. 

On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said, — 

"  Ah,  I  guessed  as  much  ;  well,  now  you  had  bet 
ter  come  home  to  tea  with  me  !  " 

I  went  gladly  enough,  of  course,  afterwards  learn 
ing  that  but  for  the  fact  that  the  fair  young  girl  al 
ready  mentioned  had  previously  promised  another 
friend,  she  would  have  been  at  the  same  table  with 
me  that  afternoon,  and  I  should  have  known  her  a 
week  earlier  than  I  did. 

I  stayed  ashore  that  night,  sleeping  at  the  house 
of  my  new  friends,  whose  heartiness  of  hospitality 
would  have  shamed  even  a  colonial  of  the  old  type. 

The  last  night  of   the  old  year  I  came  on  shore 
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again,  and  attended  the  first  watch-night  service  to 
which  I  had  ever  been. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  solemn  and  beautiful 
service,  the  hand-shaking  and  greetings  of  friends 
caused  a  considerable  block  in  the  chapel  lobby. 

I  waited  for  a  clear  way  ;  I  did  not  push,  for  I 
was  in  no  hurry.  As  I  waited  the  voice  of  a  fair 
young  girl,  the  upper  part  of  whose  face  was  partly 
screened  by  a  winter  veil  of  silvery  grey  gauze,  spoke 
to  the  friend  by  her  side. 

Her  mind  was  evidently  running  upon  the  service 
just  concluded,  for  she  quoted  the  fifth  verse  of  that 
wonderful  watch-night  hymn  : — 

"  Oh  that  each  in  the  day  of  His  coming  may  say, 

'  I  have  fought  my  way  through  ; 
I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  didst  give  me  to  do.'" 

Something— what  was  it  ?  Who  can  tell  how  we 
are  first  attracted  to  those  whom  we  learn  to  love, 
and  afterwards  mate  ?  Something,  perhaps  the  voice, 

perhaps  the  quotation,  the  way  it  was  quoted,  or 

but  why  speculate  ?  Sufficient  for  this  true  story  of 
life  facts  that  something  attracted  me,  and  I  looked 
full  and  strong  into  the  face  of  the  fair  speaker. 

The  next  moment  all  was  clear  for  me  to  pass 
out,  and  I  made  my  way  to  my  lodging,  the  face, 
the  voice  of  the  wearer  of  the  silver  gauze  remain 
ing  with  me,  though  I  never  dreamt  that  I  should 
ever  see  her  again. 

But  here  again  a  strange  little  link  was  to  be 
forthcoming  for  a  furtherance  of  God's  plan  for  my 
future  life. 

On  the  previous  Sunday,  when  at  tea  with  my 
friends  at  the  Temperance  House,  I  had  heard  of  a 
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bazaar  near  at  hand,  to  be  held  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  on  behalf  of  the  school  building  fund,  and  I 
had  readily  promised  to  make  something  for  it. 

The  very  next  day  I  had  begun  my  promised 
work,  which  I  had  decided  was  to  take  the  form  of 
a  carved  fretwork  glove-box  (such  work  was  com 
paratively  rare  twenty-three  or  twenty- four  years 
ago). 

On  the  Saturday  following  the  watch-night  ser 
vice  I  came  ashore  again  to  stay  till  Monday,  and 
almost  immediately  after  landing  I  went  into  a  large 
draper's  shop  to  make  a  purchase. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  cannot  do  better  than  let  my 
wife  tell  this  part  of  the  story  : — 

"  On  the  following  Saturday,"  she  says,  "  I  was 
called  down  from  the  workroom  to  take  my  place 
in  the  shop  while  the  others  dined.  I  was  left 
alone,  and  it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  and  too 
early  in  the  day  for  many  customers,  was  really 
alone. 

"  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  I  heard  from  the 
shielded  corner  in  which  I  was  standing  a  rather 
heavy  step,  so  concluded  that  my  customer  was  a 
gentleman. 

"  Advancing  to  the  counter,  to  my  utter  astonish 
ment,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  bright- 
faced  Christian  sailor  who  had  opened  the  school  on 
the  previous  Sunday.  Curiously  wondering  what 
could  possibly  bring  a  sailor  into  a  draper's  shop,  I 
was  about  to  ask  him  what  I  could  show  him,  when, 
to  my  greater  amazement  still,  there  came  from  him 
the  polite  request  for  pale  blue  velvet  and  gentlemen's 
white  linen  handkerchiefs. 

"  While  my  strange  customer  was  selecting  his  pur- 
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chases,  I  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  that  I  had 
been  at  the  Wesleyan  School  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
and  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  find  that  a  sailor  could  be 
a  real  Christian  and  a  worker  for  God. 

"  Then  we  drifted  into  conversation  on  spiritual 
matters,  also  touching  some  of  the  deep  Gospel  truths 
taught  in  some  of  Wesley's  hymns. 

"  I  was  surprised  the  next  moment  by  being  asked  if 
I  was  not  fond  of  poetry.  In  reply  to  my  affirmative 
that  I  was,  the  young  sailor,  to  my  still  greater  surprise, 
offered  me  the  loan  of  a  volume  of  Longfellow's  poems, 
adding  that  he  was  just  going  on  board  for  an  hour, 
but  would  bring  the  book  ashore  later  on  in  the 
evening. 

"  Not  liking  to  refuse  his  kindly  offer,  I  thanked 
him,  asking  where  he  would  sent  it  to,  so  that  I  might 
call  for  it. 

"  It  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  left  at  the  tem 
perance  restaurant,  which  place  he  had  made  his 
home  when  ashore.  The  people  who  kept  this  house 
were  earnest  Christians,  and  also  specially  dear  friends 
of  my  own. 

"  After  promising  that  I  would  call  for  the  book  on 
the  following  evening,  the  young  sailor,  having  com 
pleted  his  purchases,  passed  out  of  the  shop. 

"  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  whirl  of  thought  that 
afternoon. 

"  A  sailor  being  a  Christian  and  opening  a  Sunday- 
school  had  been  a  first  source  of  wonderment  to  me  ; 
that  he  should  use  white  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  be 
particular  about  the  quality  of  them,  was  surprise 
number  two  ;  but  to  find  him  a  lover  of  Longfellow's 
poems,  and  that  he  possessed  copies  of  many  other 
poets,  and  talked  of  them  as  familiarly  as  though 
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they  had  been  his  life  companions,  seemed  altogether 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  had  found  that 
he  was  apparently  well  read  on  many  subjects.  His 
English  was  fairly  good,  and  there  were  many  things 
about  him  which  caused  me  to  wonder  what  his  life's 
history  could  have  been. 

"The  following  day  (Sunday),  after  the  evening 
service,  and  some  time  spent  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
I  called  at  the  temperance  restaurant  for  the  promised 
book.  To  my  astonishment,  when  shown  into  the 
sitting-room,  I  found  the  sailor  himself,  sitting  there 
in  a  quite-at-home  sort  of  fashion,  and  with  all  the 
ease  of  one  of  the  family,  already  calling  the  good 
mistress  of  the  house  by  the  homely  term  '  Auntie,' 
which  name  she  has  retained  ever  since. 

"  I  could  remain  but  a  few  moments,  as  it  was  close 
upon  ten  o'clock.  When  I  rose  to  go  I  was  further 
astounded  by  the  sailor  friend  suggesting  that,  as  it 
was  late,  he  would  see  me  safely  through  the  street, 
and  carry  the  parcel  containing  the  book,  which  was 
rather  bulky. 

"  I  think  I  was  too  confused  or  too  much  afraid  ot 
wounding  his  feelings  to  refuse  his  kindly  offer  ;  so, 
without  a  thought  of  appearance  or  of  what  the  world's 
verdict  might  be,  I  permitted  him  to  accompany  me 
to  the  door  of  the  house  of  business  where  I  lived. 

"  Here  he  placed  the  book  parcel  in  my  hands,  then, 
after  an  exchange  hand-shake  between  us,  I  passed 
into  the  house  and  up  to  my  room. 

"  On  reaching  my  room,  another  surprise  awaited 
me,  for  the  book,  instead  of  being  loaned,  I  discovered 
to  be  a  new  copy,  evidently  bought  the  day  before,  as 
it  bore  the  name  of  a  local  tradesman.  Inside,  on 
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the  fly-leaf,  was  a  brief  word,  which  clearly  denoted 
that  it  was  meant  for  a  gift. 

"Strangely  enough,  we  were  both  as  yet  totally 
ignorant  of  each  other's  name.  I  was  not  sufficiently 
versed  at  that  time  in  conventional  etiquette  to  know 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  receive  a  present  from  a 
stranger  in  this  way.  So  I  kept  the  book,  kept  it  as  a 
gift  from  one  child  of  God  to  another,  as  a  memento 
of  the  first  Christian  sailor  I  had  ever  met,  and  one 
whom  I  thought  it  probable  I  should  never  meet 
again. 

"  The  probability  that  we  should  never  again  meet 
was,  however,  quickly  dispelled.  The  vessel  to  which 
the  young  sailor  was  attached  remained  for  weeks  in 
the  harbour.  So  during  that  time  we  met  at  various 
services  at  the  chapel  and  school,  also  at  the  house  of 
our  mutual  friends  at  the  restaurant. 

"It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  our  acquaintance 
speedily  developed  into  friendship,  and  more  rapidly 
still  into  love  !  A  love  whose  mainspring  was  the 
love  of  Christ !  " 

Many  readers  of  the  above  extract  have  written, 
and  many  more  have  asked  the  question,  "  What 
could  Mr.  Watson,  when  a  sailor,  possibly  want  with 
pale  blue  velvet  ?  "  Lest,  therefore,  readers  of  this 
book  should  be  equally  puzzled,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
the  velvet  was  to  line  the  inside  of  the  fretwork  glove- 
box  I  was  making  for  the  bazaar. 

The  final  story  of  the  box  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  our  two  lives  that  I  give  a  brief  history 
of  its  career. 

By  the  time  I  had  quite  finished  it,  and  the  last 
wad  of  polish  and  spirits  of  wine  had  been  dried  out 
upon  its  glistening  surfaces,  the  bazaar  became  an 
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accomplished  fact,  and  I  carried  my  mite  to  one  of 
the  committee. 

People  at  the  chapel  knew  me  well  by  that  time, 
for  that  fair  girl  (Lily)  and  I  had  met  constantly, 
and  the  ladies,  at  least,  of  the  congregation  began  to 
scent  a  little  romance  in  this  sailor  courtship. 

The  glove-box  was  priced  at  ten  shillings,  and  I 
immediately  bought  it,  but  (at  the  request  of  the 
stall-keeper)  allowed  it  to  remain  on  show  for  the 
time,  with  its  ticket,  "  los.  SOLD,"  affixed  to  it. 

All  through  the  afternoon  I  was  conscious  that  the 
bit  of  work,  with  its  history,  was  being  paraded  before 
every  new-comer  to  the  stall  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  romance. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  that  day  would  make 
some  racy  writing,  but  it  would  be  so  like  telling 
tales  out  of  school  about  some  of  the  ladies  that  I 
hold  my  pen  in  check. 

After  six  o'clock  I  grew  feverishly  anxious,  watch 
ing  the  door  for  the  sight  of  a  tall  fair  girl  with  a 
silver  gauze  veil.  Sailor-like,  I  had  no  notion  of 
hiding  my  purpose,  but,  with  a  blunt,  impetuous 
directness  that  becomes  part  of  the  life  of  Jack,  I  no 
sooner  saw  my  lady-love  enter  (about  seven  o'clock) 
than  I  bore  down  doorwards,  and,  making  a  straight 
board  for  the  dainty  craft,  I  hailed  her,  and  we  ex 
changed  time  of  day. 

Suddenly  conscious  of  a  certain  hush  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  room,  I  discovered  that  we  were  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  "  As  well  spoil  a  suit  as  a 
piece,"  is  the  nautical  handling  of  the  old  proverb 
anent  a  sheep  and  a  lamb,  so  I  put  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter  and  led  my  fair  friend  over  to  the 
stall  where  the  glove-box  stood. 
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A  couple  of  hours  before  I  had  bought  a  handsome 
Maltese  lace  collar  (they  were  much  in  vogue  for 
-ladies  at  that  time),  and  had  had  it  put  inside  the 
box.  Now,  with  this  blushing  girl  at  my  side,  I  took 
the  box  and  pressed  its  acceptance  upon  her. 

It  was  exceedingly  kind  of  her  to  humour  an  im 
pulsive,  unconventional  Jack  Tar  as  she  did,  and 
accept  the  little  gift. 

That  box  is  in  our  possession  still.  The  velvet  has 
faded,  the  polish  has  become  dulled  with  the  passage 
of  the  years,  but  the  fragrance  of  the  association  rises 
as  fresh  as  ever  as  I  write  these  lines. 


Chapter  IV 
A  SHIP  WITH  A  CREW  OF  TWO 

AFTER  that  bazaar  incident  our  friendship  grew 
apace,  until  the  name  friends  was  only  an 
alias  for  lovers.  I  wonder  whether  any  other  sailor 
and  his  lassie  courted  exactly  on  the  lines  we  did. 
Let  me  recall  one  night's  stroll  typical  of  many  such 
(when  favourable  conditions  of  weather  permitted). 

A  brilliant  moon  !  a  cloudless  sky  !  a  broad  open 
road,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  low  stone  park  wall, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  lofty  trees.  Near  at  hand, 
in  a  shrubbery,  a  nightingale  fills  the  soft,  balmy 
night  with  song  ;  while,  floating  up  from  the  distant 
beach,  comes  the  muffled  sound  of  the  sea-wave's 
surge  breaking  on  the  shingle  of  the  shore.  Mingling 
with  the  deep,  hollow,  muffled  roar  of  the  tireless 
waters  were  the  softer  sounds  of  music — the  band  on 
board  the  man-of-war  lying  off  in  the  roads. 

Side  by  side  that  fair  girl  and  I  walked,  and  talked, 
and  read.  Read  ?  Yes  !  When  the  night  was  clear, 
and  the  moon  was  bright,  with  the  wonderful  strength 
of  sight  which  in  those  years  was  a  possession  I  fear 
I  thought  too  little  of,  I  would  read  aloud  from  Long 
fellow,  George  Herbert,  or  some  other  favourite  poet. 

How  well  I  remember  the  night  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  noticed  Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and 
read  it  aloud.  It  was  a  revelation  to  us  both,  and, 
for  a  second  time,  we  went  over  some  of  its  verses  : — 

4° 
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"  Life  is  real  !  life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
'  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,' 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

"  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant  ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act,— act  in  the  living  Present  ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  ; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Why  is  it.  I  wonder,  that  courts-//^,  which  affects 
the  human  happiness  of  those  who  man  the  craft 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  relationship  of  life — 
save,  of  course,  its  consummation — should  always  be 
considered  a  fit  subject  for  the  nonsensical  snigger,  or 
scarcely  suppressed  laughter  of  people,  if  the  subject 
ever  arises  in  general  conversation  ?  Yes,  I  wonder 
why  it  should  be,  when  we  remember  how  far-reaching 
are  the  effects  of  this  tender  relationship. 

Courtship  is  usually  regarded  (by  the  pair  chiefly 
concerned)  as  a  kind  of  crimson  and  gold-covered 
pathway,  over  which  they  are  to  pleasantly  pass  on 
their  road  to  the  barque  in  which  they  will  voyage 
together  over  life's  sea. 

Marriages  are  said  to  be  "  made  in  heaven."  This 
is  a  sentiment  we  feel  needs  a  great  deal  of  qualify 
ing.  "  God  is  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind," 
and  looking  around  at  the  thousands  of  unhappy 
homes,  and  ill-mated  pairs,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
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feel  that  this  is  the  work  of  "  Him  "  who,  when  He 
had  finished  all  His  work  in  creation,  glanced  round 
upon  it  and  said  "It  was  good''  A  bad  marriage  is 
a  woeful  disaster,  but  it  is  the  second  mistake,  not  the 
first ;  a  foolish  courtship  is  the  first. 

But  I  must  cease  moralizing,  lest  it  may  seem  as 
though  I  was  posing  our  courtship  as  a  model,  or 
casting  reflections  on  my  neighbour  in  the  world. 

Just  one  recollection,  in  passing,  before  I  leave  the 
subject  of  our  own  happy  courting  days.  Be  the  night 
ever  so  wild  and  stormy  outside,  if  we  were  walking 
that  evening,  we  never  parted  without  brief  prayer 
together,  committing  each  other  and  our  future  to 
God. 

There  was  no  real  engagement  between  us  for 
several  months,  we  having  mutually  agreed  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  special  daily  prayer  for  three  months, 
entreating  God,  if  it  was  not  His  will  that  we  should 
come  together,  to  put  some  hindrance  in  our  path 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  we  had  agreed  upon, 
that  we  might  thus  learn  His  mind. 

The  three  months  quickly  passed,  and,  instead  of 
any  hindrance  appearing  in  our  path,  the  whole  way 
seemed  specially  cleared,  since  I  was  enabled  to  get 
ashore  five  nights  one  week,  and  six  the  next. 

How  few  people  whose  condition  of  life  is  a  settled 
one  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ever  give  a  thought  to 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  wise,  safe  meeting  of 
young  people  who,  away  from  their  own  homes,  have 
no  home,  no  place  to  which  they  can  take  each  other 
for  a  couple  of  hours'  tcte-a-tcte  after  business  is  over. 
To  such  unfortunates  a  small  provincial  town  offers 
no  other  means  of  companionship  than  endless 
strolling,  be  the  weather  what  it  will.  In  larger  towns 
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the  music-hall  and  theatre  open  their  doors,  and  offer 
an  undesirable  more  than  the  mere  seat  and  shelter. 
Could  the  story  of  wrong  and  of  evil  thus  done  to 
both  sexes  be  wholly  written,  it  would  make  a  sorry 
book. 

But  for  the  fact  that  Lily  and  I  were  avowed  Chris 
tians,  that  meetings,  of  one  kind  and  another,  were 
frequent  (though  these  lasted  but  an  hour  each),  and 
for  the  special  kindness  of  our  friends  at  the  Tem 
perance  House,  our  courting  must  have  been  purely 
nomadic,  and  we,  as  Love's  Bedouins,  must  have 
suffered  many  a  discomfort  and  privation.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  bemoan  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  special  lines  of  kindly  service  left 
for  the  would-be  helper  of  his  kind.  Well,  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure — that  is,  if  Mont  St.  Bernard  has  its 
hospice,  there  is  plenty  of  room  up  and  down  our 
land  for  a  myriad  private  hospices  for  Love's 
Travellers.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for 
the  properly,  generously  worked  Y.M.  and  Y.W. 
C.  A.'s,  but  these  do  not  touch  the  need  of  the  nomads 
for  whom  I  am  pleading. 

Wanted !  hearts  at  leisure  from  themselves  to 
sympathise  and  help  in  this  matter ! 

While  on  this  matter  of  courtship,  I  must  record 
one  little  incident  of  our  own  early  acquaintance 
ship. 

There  were  many  Christians  in  the  town  of  which 
I  am  writing,  good  people,  who  were  friends  of  Lily, 
who  felt  that  she  was  unwise  to  keep  company  with 
a  man-of-war's-man,  and  who,  after  many  private 
talks  over  the  matter,  doubtless,  sent  a  deputation  to 
our  mutual  friends  at  the  Temperance  House,  hoping 
to  see  Lily,  and  put  the  matter  strongly  before  her, 
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or,  failing  this,  to  win  our  friends  over  on  their  side, 
so  that  Jack  should  get  his  conge,  and  the  fair  maid 
be  left  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  some  one  more 
worthy  of  her. 

Had  I  been  a  carpenter  of  a  yacht,  a  steward,  a 
mate,  or  even  a  decent  sailor  yachtsman,  it  would 
have  been  different,  but  a  man-of-war's-man !  ugh  ! 
this  was  awful ! 

Lily  happened  to  be  at  our  friends'  house  when  the 
deputation  arrived,  and  was  present  at  the  interview. 
It  must  have  been  a  strange  scene,  one  of  those 
unrehearsed,  unexpected  comedies  with  which  life 
abounds,  if  only  we  have  the  faculty  to  see  them. 
There  was  much  "  hem  "  and  "  ha  "  with  the  deputa 
tion,  who  found  it  very  hard  to  get  afloat,  as  sailors 
say.  There  was  considerable  washing  of  hands  with 
invisible  soap  in  imperceptible  water,  and  still  the 
subject-matter  of  the  call  remained  unexplained. 

Now  our  mutual  friend,  the  proprietress  of  the 
restaurant,  has  always  been  noted  for  her  plain,  blunt 
John  Bull-like  honesty  of  outspoken  speech,  and  this 
hopeless,  helpless  shilly-shallying  on  the  part  of  the 
deputation  annoyed  her. 

Glancing  from  my  fiancee's  pale,  anxious  face  to 
the  gentleman  caller,  she  said, — 

"  Well,  Mr. ,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  Miss 

S is  my  particular  friend  ;  she  has  no  mother 

near  her,  and  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power  I  will  be 
a  mother  to  her.  You  have  come  to  say  something 
about  her,  but  you  are  a  long  time  getting  it  out." 

There  was  more  nervous  hand-washing,  then  at 
last  the  matter  was  stammered  out ;  it  was  practically 
summed  up  in  the  last  few  sentences,  in  which  the 
deputation  expressed  his  sorrow  that  "  so  eligible  a 
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young  lady  should  throw  herself  away  upon  a  man-of- 
war's-man.  If  it  had  been  a  yachtsman,  now " 

The  dear  fellow  got  no  farther  ;  the  lady  in  question 
was  on  her  feet,  facing  him  with  indignant  protest 
flashing  in  her  eyes,  as  she  said  in  clear-cut  tones, — 

"  Whoever  is  concerned  in  this  message,  with 
yourself,  knows  neither  the  manner  of  man  Mr. 
Watson  is  nor  understands  the  real  love  that  exists 
between  us,  and  I  deny,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  right  of  any  outsider  to  interfere  with  me  in  the 
matter.  We  sought  God's  guidance  and  blessing 
before  we  engaged  ourselves,  we  also  sought  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  my  father  and  mother  to 
our  engagement.  Surely,  after  this,  no  one  else  has 
a  right  to  interfere." 

There  were  other  words  in  this  protest  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  me  to  write — they  are  too  laudatory,  and 
might  almost  read,  if  put  in  here,  like  a  forestalled 
edition  of  the  modern  song — 

"  For  they  all  love  Jack/' 

Our  friend  the  lady  of  the  house  was  also  loud  in 
her  protest.  But  the  deputation,  having  once  found 
its  tongue,  and  provoked  to  further  speech,  doubtless, 
by  the  opposition,  urged  another  point. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  R ,"   he  said,  "  there  are 

many  of  us  who  think  that  this  young  man  only 
professed  religion  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Miss  S ,  and  that " 

"  There  !  there  !  do  not  say  another  word,"  burst  in 
our  friend.  "  Why,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  young  man's  history,  that  is  evident ;  he  was 
converted  to  God  nine  months  before  he  saw  Miss 

S .      He   was   in   my   house   and  testified   in   a 

practical  manner  to  his  Christianity  long  before  he 
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saw  her,  and  three  months  before  that  the  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Society  offered  to  purchase  his 
discharge,  and  train  him  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Esquimaux  ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  know  and  love 
the  young  man  as  if  he  were  my  own  son,  and  from 

what  I  know  of  him,  if  Miss  S here  were  my  own 

daughter,  I  would  gladly  give  her  to  him." 

The  deputation  grew  more  nervous,  and  decided  to 
leave.  There  were  hand-shakings  all  round,  hurried 
steps  down  the  stairs,  and  the  house  was  cleared. 

Our  friend  was  quite  indignant  as  she  talked  the 
whole  matter  over  afterwards  with  her  husband  and 
my  fiancee,  winding  up  her  renewed  protest  with  the 
remark, — 

"  The  idea  of  scouting  an  honest  fellow  because 
he's  a  man-o'-war's-man !  Why  didn't  they  quote 
Scripture,  and  say,  '  Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ? '  ?  Why,  it  is  not  so  many  years  since 
one  of  those  very  fellows  who  came  prating  about  Syd 
was  himself  a  ragged  bargeman — not  too  sober,  nor 
yet  too  clean.  O  Lord,  baptize  us  all  with  a  more 
loving  spirit ! " 

"  Amen,  and  Amen  !  "  responded  her  husband. 

This  was  not  the  only  annoyance  to  which  Lily 
was  subjected,  but  these  have  found  a  record  in  her 
own  book  of  gleanings  of  the  past. 

We  lived  through  all  these  happy  months  in  a 
paradise  of  our  own — a  fool's  paradise,  the  cynic  would 
call  it,  but  all  lovers  do  the  same. 

Yet,  unknown  to  us,  there  was  a  powerful,  almost 
devilish  influence  at  work  on  board  my  vessel,  that 
was  to  work  sorrow  and  trial  in  more  hearts  than 
ours. 


Chapter  V 
AN     EXPLOSION 

AS  the  warm  spring  came,  Lily  and  I,  with  another 
young  lady,  who  worked  in  the  same  house  of 
business  with  her,  and  sometimes  others  besides  our 
three  selves,  met  every  morning  at  6.15,  and  walking 
half  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  into  a  lovely  copse,  we 
there  studied  God's  Word  together. 

What  a  wonderful  hour  that  always  was,  spent 
amid  the  beauty  and  silences  of  that  sylvan  spot ! 
Surely  we  faintly  understood  Charles  A.  Fox's  then 
unwritten  stanza : — 

"  Ye  leafy  sanctuaries  that  hide 
In  glens  beneath  the  lone  hillside, 
Where  worship  drawn  from  far  and  wide 
Holds  all  the  air 
Long  hushed  in  prayer, 
And  Sabbaths  all  week  long  abide  ! 
Ye  too  sing  Benedicitie." 

How  near  God  came  to  our  souls  !  How  He  com 
missioned  His  handmaiden  Nature  to  help  unfold  to 
us  many  truths  about  Himself!  Were  there  ever 
anemones  or  primroses  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  made  a  carpet  for  that  copse  ? 

Few  decorators  (save  those  with  artists'  souls)  know 
how  to  blend  blue  and  green,  but  God  made  the 
"  mist  of  blue-bells'  early  feet "  in  our  copse  blend 
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with  all  the  greens  of  grass  and  shrub,  of  nut  and 
hawthorn,  of  moss  and  flag,  that  grew  in 

"That  haunt  of  bliss, 

Where  heaven  and  we, 
Together  ranging  hill  and  lea, 
Spent  hours  in  golden  company, 

And  Nature  spread 

Like  daily  bread 
Her  sacrament  of  colours  free  ! " 

The  timorous  rabbits  grew  accustomed  to  our 
presence  (we  always  sat  on  one  seat,  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree),  and  with  wide-open  curious  eyes  set  in 
their  quaint  little  fur  faces,  they  would  perch  up  upon 
their  white-tufted  tails,  and  watch  us  from  an  easy 
distance. 

With  F.  W.  Pitt,  we  might  well  have  sung,  if  only 
we  had  known  how  : — 

"'Twas  when  the  Spring  awoke  from  sleep, 
And  from  her  mossy  bed  did  leap, 

Smiling  yet  blushing  too  ; 
Throwing  aside  her  sleeping  dress, 
And  quiv'ring  with  the  morn's  caress, 

She  came  her  flowers  to  strew  ; 
Dropping  like  love-born  promises 
Daisies,  and  violets,  and  primroses, 

On  fields  of  glittering  dew." 
**..** 

"  The  white  dew  lingers  in  wild-rose  bowers, 
Where  it  slept  all  night  in  the  arms  of  the  flowers. 
The  air  loads  its  wings  with  violet  scent, 
The  sky  hangs  low,  like  a  blue-grey  tent." 
•*  *  •*  * 

'"Twas  strange  to  think,  as  on  we  went, 

That  Winter,  like  a  miser-man, 
Had  nursed  the  treasure  Spring  now  spent, 
As  from  his  grave  she  rose  and  ran. 
*  #.  #  # 
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"  Tree-boughs  breathed  murmurs  of  delight, 

Like  families  at  morning  prayer  ; 
While  each  appeal  of  sound  and  sight 
Proclaimed  that  God  had  lingered  there." 

I  believe  we  learned  more  of  God  in  those  briei 
morning  hours  of  communion  with  Him,  through  His 
word  and  in  prayer,  and  with  His  book  of  plates  in 
Nature  spread  open  before  us  to  illustrate  the  text  of 
His  written  word,  than  ever  we  did  in  the  same  time 
spent  in  listening  to  sermons. 

We  closed  the  hour,  as  we  commenced  it,  with 
prayer,  then  walked  back  into  town,  the  others  to  go 
to  breakfast  (oh,  what  appetites  we  used  to  find  in 
those  early  morning  outings !)  and  to  business,  and  I 
to  take  boat  back  to  my  ship,  until  4.30  in  the  after 
noon,  when  I  came  on  shore  again. 

It  was  on  one  such  lovely  morn  as  those  I  have 
been  describing  that  there  was  sprung  upon  me  the 
culmination  of  the  secret  evil  influence  that,  all 
unknown  to  me  or  to  any  of  my  friends,  had  been 
long  working  against  me.  I  hinted  at  this  matter  on 
a  previous  page. 

In  my  first  volume  I  showed  how  the  little  meetings 
which  we  (a  few  converted  sailors)  held  on  board,  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study,  had  been  a  source  of  hatred 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  powers  above  us,  and  how, 
at  last,  we  sought  official  sanction  to  meet  somewhere, 
none  daring  to  make  us  afraid,  and  had  received 
permission  to  hold  our  little  gatherings  in  the  bath 
room.  We  had  thought  then  that  we  were  safe  from 
any  further  molestation. 

But  there  arose  a  king  (a  ship's  chaplain)  who  knew 
not  Joseph.  He  was  as  popish  in  practice  and  in  habit 
of  thought  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  receiving  the 
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stipend  of  an  English  Churchman  to  be.  He  had 
come  once  to  our  little  meeting  to  spy  out  the  land, 
and  had  startled  us  by  saying  that  such  meetings  were 
an  abomination  to  God,  unless  duly  consecrated  by 
the  presence  and  leadership  of  an  ordained  minister. 
God,  he  informed  us,  could  not  be  pleased  with  our 
extempore  prayers,  since  these  things  were  the  out 
come  of  schism,  the  Church  having  forestalled  all 
man's  wants,  and  had  compiled  prayers  accordingly. 
As  to  our  Bible-study,  it  would  only  fill  our  minds 
with  rankest  error,  since  none  of  us  had  received  the 
gift  of  interpretation  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Oh,  the  miserable  piteousness  of  much  of  the  cant 
talked  by  such  (and  they  are  to  be  found  in  every 
section  of  the  Christian  Church)  about  schism  !  The 
following  paragraphs,  written  by  a  Cambridge  M.A., 
himself  a  Churchman  (in  the  popular  usage  of  the 
word),  are  worth  reading  and  circulating  widely  in 
these  days  : — 

"  WHAT  is  SCHISM  ?  " 

"  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  term  so  utterly  mis 
understood  and  misapplied  as  the  above  term,  which 
is  clearly  a  two-edged  weapon.  The  dissent  of  our 
period  is  the  product  of  many  factors — self-will, 
dogmatism,  spirituality,  persecution,  education,  innate 
prejudice — both  religious  and  political  conviction, 
and  early  personal  associations.  These  and  many  other 
things,  evil  and  good,  have  to  do  with  its  origin  and 
with  its  maintenance  in  many  cases.  But  by  far  the 
most  obvious  and  important  factor  of  all  has  been  the 
action  of  those  who  represented  our  own  Church  in 
days  gone  by  of  100  and  200  years  ago,  when  darkness 
covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  so 
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as  to  be  nearly  as  destitute  of  vital  and  saving  religion 
as  in  the  darkest  days  of  Popery  (when  the  lamp  of 
God  had  been  utterly  put  out  for  many  a  century). 
The  children  asked  for  bread,  and  they  gave  them  a 
stone.  For  the  clergy  were  content  with  mere  dead 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  regarded  praying  extem 
porary  as  more  heinous  than  swearing  extemporary, 
and  to  be  a  Churchman  of  far  greater  importance  than 
being  a  Christian.  Blind  guides,  leaders  of  the  blind, 
all  falling  into  the  ditch  together,  until  the  great 
Evangelical  Revival  under  Whitefield  and  Wesley. 
We  have  manufactured  Dissenters  by  our  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  which  all  intelligent  Christians  must  now 
admit  to  have  been  a  grievous  mistake ;  by  the 
hostility  of  our  Bishops  and  clergy  to  Evangelical 
truth  ;  by  the  worldly  Erastianism  of  the  Restoration 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  the  i/th  century  ;  by 
the  cold  theism  or  socinianism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  now,  when  we  have  driven  forth  Christ's 
sheep,  because,  as  He  foretold  us,  they  would  not 
follow  a  stranger,  we  have  the  effrontery  to  turn 
round  upon  the  victims  of  our  inaptitude  and  un- 
spirituality  and  call  them  schismatics,  forsooth ! 
These  men,  or  their  progenitors,  were  fighting  the 
battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  when  we  were 
imprisoning  John  Bunyan,  and  sending  that  monster 
Judge  Jeffreys  to  bully  the  saintly  Richard  Baxter — 
but  they  are  schismatics  !  They  were  reviving  vital 
godliness  while  our  clergy  were  hunting  foxes  and 
drinking  port  wine  copiously.  They  sacrificed  position 
and  emolument  and  faced  poverty  and  degradation 
while  our  Hanoverian  prelates  were  rolling  up  exorbi 
tant  fortunes.  They  saved  the  country  population  in 
many  parts  from  absolute  heathenism  while  many  of 
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our  country  parsons  were  presiding  over  the  carousals 
of  the  public-house  or  assisting  in  the  orgies  of  the 
squire's  dinner-table — but  they  are  schismatics  !  Do 
you  suppose  that  He  '  Who  has  the  keys  of  David, 
who  opens  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no 
man  openeth,'  would  have  called  them  so  ?  If  that 
federal  union — which  seems  now,  thanks  to  the 
Grindelwald  Conference,  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics — is  ever  to  be  brought  about,  one  condition  of 
it  must  be  an  absolute  abandonment  of  this  silly  and 
ignorant  attitude  on  the  part  of  us  Church  people 
towards  those  whom  the  follies  and  sins  of  our  fathers 
have  made  what  they  are — Dissenters ;  and  an  as 
sumption,  instead,  of  such  an  attitude  of  penitential 
meekness,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand. 
It  would  be  well  if  those  who  hurl  at  their  fellow- 
Christians  this  charge  of  schism  would  reflect  on  the 
questions,  What  is  schism  ?  and  Who  are  schismatics  ? 
If  separation  from  a  previously  existing  form  of 
Christianity  is  schism,  then  are  we  schismatics  who 
have  broken  away  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  Rome.  The  Church  of  Rome  in  like  manner  is 
schismatic,  as  she  broke  away  and  dissented  from  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  both  of  those  Churches  have 
departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  which  Christ  Himself  had  planted. 
The  1 9th  article  of  our  Church,  while  acknowledging 
all  which  may  be  termed  Evangelical  Churches,  says 
that  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches  have  erred,  not 
only  in  practice  and  matters  of  ceremonies,  but  in 
matters  of  faith,  which,  of  course,  is  a  fatal  schism  and 
departure.  But  if  this  definition  be  modified  so  as  to 
avoid  condemning  ourselves,  what  is  the  modification 
that  we  are  to  adopt?  Are  we  prepared  boldly  to 
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say,  '  Schism  consists  in  separation  from  that  particu 
lar  type  of  Christianity  which  commended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  those  very  "shady"  Christians,  the 
four  shocking  Stuart  Kings,  and  their  courtiers,  lay 
and  clerical  ? '  Few  of  us  believe  in  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  this  illustrious  quartette.  Then  again, 
it  is  not  clear  what  constitutes  Dissent.  Is  it 
merely  worshipping  in  another  building  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  Established  Church  ;  or  does  it 
consist  in  a  different  set  of  opinions  to  that  of  the 
clergy  ?  If  so,  which  of  the  clergy  ?  For  there  are 
three  or  four  distinct  schools  of  thought  in  the  Estab 
lished  Church  of  England,  in  which  the  differences 
amongst  the  clergy  themselves  are  infinitely  greater 
than  those  between  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  various  opinions  of  the  Nonconforming  Bodies. 

"  Schism  is  not  so  much  an  act  as  a  disposition  of 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  person  who  has  separated  from 
this  or  that  body  of  Christians,  for,  of  course,  to  leave 
a  Nonconforming  Church  to  join  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  just  as  much  an  act  of  schism  as 
vice  versa.  It  consists  entirely  in  the  disposition  of 
mind.  Schism  consists  in  dividing  and  rending  the 
Body  or  Church  of  Christ  which  is  made  up  of  many 
Christian  communities.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
or  Bride  of  Christ,  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  ecclesi 
astical  organization,  which  is  only  the  potsherd  of  the 
spiritual  Church  of  Christ — but  rather  of  all  true 
Christians  out  of  such  human  and  corporate  systems. 
All  Churches  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  whether 
State  established  or  not,  are  only  Mission  Churches, 
and  no  one  of  such  organized  Churches  holds  any 
supremacy  over  another  which  is  not  of  that  ecclesi 
astical  community.  Hence  schism  consists  in  fostering 
any  bitter  and  contemptuous  spirit  of  one  Protestant 
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Church  towards  another.  A  person  need  not  leave  a 
Church  at  all  to  be  guilty  of  schism  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  person  may  leave  a  Church  and  yet  not  be  a 
schismatic,  if  he  feels  justified  in  his  own  conscience. 
It  entirely  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  disposition  of 
mind  in  which  it  is  done.  Therefore  those  who  are 
most  ready  to  talk  about  schism  are  generally  the 
greatest  schismatics  themselves,  to  whatever  Church 
they  may  profess  to  belong.  Schism  is  not  so  much 
separating,  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  charity,  without 
which,  religion  is  a  mere  '  sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
cymbal '  (i  Cor.  xiii.  i).  Evangelical  truth  can  only 
be  one,  however  many  different  Churches  may 
proclaim  it. 

"  It  is  subjective  religion,  and  not  objective,  which 
we  should  contend  for,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  species 
of  idolatry. 

"  If  I  strike  the  letter  (a'  upon  a  hundred  musical 
instruments  I  still  get  the  note  *  a '  and  perfect 
harmony,  but  not  uniformity.  It  is  only  when 
another  note  is  struck  and  another  Gospel  is  preached, 
*  which  is  not  another '  (Gal.  i.  6),  that  we  must,  as 
faithful  watchmen,  sound  an  alarm. 

"  M.A.  (Cantab.) " 

Thank  God  for  the  myriads  of  Churchmen.,  lay  and 
cleric,  who  to-day  dwell  together  in  unity  with  those 
who  love  God  in  sincerity  and  truth,  be  their  ecclesi 
astical  name  what  it  may. 

It  may  not  only  be  permissible,  but  perhaps 
wise,  for  me  to  state  here  my  own  ecclesiastical 
standing,  since  I  have  received  scores,  I  daresay 
hundreds,  of  letters  of  late  years  from  readers  of  my 
religious  stories  asking  me  to  what  Christian  de 
nomination  I  belonged. 
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My  reply  has  been,  and  still  is,  "  None."  Let  each 
man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and,  for  myself,  I 
feel  that  God  has  plainly  set  me  to  be  a  free-lance  as 
regards  the  Churches. 

Every  man  who,  knowing  the  workings  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  who  has 
thought  at  all  for  himself,  has  doubtless  had  the  con 
ceit  to  think  that  he  could  frame  an  outward  Church 
on  scriptural  lines.  If  ever  /thought  I  could  do  this 
(I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  think  so  now],  I  should 
doubtless  have  suggested  a  blend  between  the  best, 
the  most  scriptural  features  of  all  the  denominations, 
both  as  regards  creed  and  government. 

In  taking  charge  of  a  very  important  sphere  of 
labour  once,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  leading 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  I  was  asked  by  the 

selection  committee  if  I  was  a ist.    "  No,"  I   said, 

"  I  am  not ;  and  if  God  leads  you  to  select  me  for  this 

post,  I  cannot  promise  to  preach  or  advocate ism. 

But  I  will  preach  a  whole,  a  Scriptural  Christ  ;  and  I 
venture  to  believe  that  the  results  to  the  Church 
whose  name  you  bear,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
which  you  doubtless  belong,  will  be  far  greater  than 
as  though  I  kept  the  ism  of  the  sect  before  myself 
and  before  the  people." 

God  knows  the  result  of  the  years  spent  in  that 
sphere  of  labour  ;  He  holds  the  record  (the  Church 
itself  holds  one  very  lengthy  record  of  members). 

I  have  preached,  and  I  do  preach,  when  my  health 
permits,  in  every  type  of  Church  whose  doors  open  to 
me  and  whose  invitation  reaches  me. 

My  ecclesiastical  instincts  are  doubtless  more  on 
the  side  of  Dissent  (so-called)  than  that  of  the 
"Establishment,"  but  some  of  the  holiest,  most 
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honoured  friends  I  have  are  Churchmen,  clerical  and 
lay,  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  the  very 
last  address  I  gave  in  public,  before  moving  south 
into  this  quiet  little  nest  of  my  own,  was  in  a  large 
new  Church  (of  England),  on  a  Lord's  Day  afternoon, 
to  one  of  the  most  solid  male  congregations  I  ever 
addressed.  As  far  as  time,  place,  and  people  are  con 
cerned,  I  know  no  law.  If  I  might,  and  if  I  was 
called  of  God  to  do  it,  I  would  preach  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  Greek  Church,  or  before  the  curtain  of 
a  theatre  between  the  acts,  as  willingly  as  I  would 
in  any  so-called  evangelical  place  of  worship.  For 
surely  the  man  is  on  scriptural  grounds  who,  having 
received  the  Divine  commission  to  preach,  by  virtue 
of  the  reception  of  Christ  by  the  New  Birth,  and 
receiving  the  call  for  that  type  of  service,  says  simply, 
with  Paul,  "  I  preach  Christ  crucified,"  without  regard 
to  any  limitations  of  people  or  building.  It  is  thus 
that  I  have  learned  Christ,  and  it  seemed  right  to  me, 
in  a  book  of  this  class,  to  state  my  standing  fairly 
and  honestly. 

After  this  long  digression,  I  return  to  that  early 
summer's  morning  when,  on  returning  from  our 
matutinal  Bible  study  in  the  copse,  I  went  on  board 
my  ship,  to  find  that  our  popish  chaplain  had  at  last 
fired  the  mine,  the  train  to  which  had  long  been  laid 
by  him. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Captain 
(he  was  very  ill,  ashore,  and,  in  fact,  never  recovered), 
and  having  the  second  officer  wholly  under  his 
control,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  and  get  rid  of 
me  from  the  ship.  A  demand  from  one  of  the 
revenue-cutters  attached  to  the  ship  for  a  carpenter, 
just  at  this  time,  was  seized  upon  as  a  good  excuse 
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for  clearing  me  out,  though  by  right  I  ought  not  to  have 
gone,  holding  as  I  did  the  special  place  of  carpenters 
yoeman  (storekeeper]. 

After  the  returned  "  liberty  men "  had  been  in 
spected,  I,  standing  among  the  number,  was  ordered 
to  remain  on  the  quarter-deck.  Naturally  full  of 
wonder  as  to  what  this  portended,  I  was  not  long  left 
in  doubt. 

The  master-at-arms  walked  aft,  and  evidently 
reported  my  presence  to  the  second  officer  (the  man 
now  in  temporary  charge  of  the  ship),  and  a  moment 
later  I  received  the  order  "  Attention  !  " 

Springing  to  position,  hat  in  hand,  I  faced  the 
officer  in  command,  who  surveyed  me  with  a  face  in 
which  disgust  and  scorn  were  plainly  visible.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout,  red-faced  man,  with  a  particularly 
sensual  expression  on  his  bloated  face,  and  with  full, 
heavy-lidded  eyes,  the  whites  of  which  were  red  and 
inflamed  with  hard  drinking.  He  was  as  brutal  as  he 
looked,  and  had  well  earned  the  nickname  "  Bully." 

In  tones  of  sneering  contempt,  which  he  took  no 
trouble  to  hide,  he  ordered  me  to  have  everything 
packed,  and  to  be  ready  to  leave  the  ship  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  steam  water-tank  from 
Portsmouth  dockyard  would  convey  me  to  my  new 
destination. 

"  We  are  going  to  send  you,"  he  concluded,  "  where 
your  preaching  abilities  will  be  at  a  discount." 

He  nodded  to  the  master-at-arms,  and  walked 
away. 

"  To  the  right  face,  quick  march !  "  said  the  master- 
at-arms,  addressing  me,  and,  like  a  man  stunned,  I 
moved  off  the  quarter-deck,  and  passed  down  below 
to  my  store-room. 
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What  did  this  mean  ?  Where  was  I  going  ?  Was  I 
to  be  drafted  to  some  foreign-going  ship  ?  If  so,  when 
would  Lily  and  I  meet  again  ?  At  the  grim  prospect 
of  all  this  my  soul  melted  within  me,  for  it  was 
evident  that  if  I  left  the  ship  so  soon  I  should  have 
no  opportunity  to  see  her  to  bid  farewell. 

The  first  man  who  spoke  to  me  was  my  dear  chum, 
Eddie  Peck.  He  had  seen  me  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  followed  me  to  my  store-room. 

"  Don't  be  downhearted,  Watty  "  (he  always  called 
me  by  that  pet  abbreviation  of  my  surname),  he  said. 
It's  no  disgrace,  but  rather  a  real  honour — a  privi 
lege — to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  Just  think  what  good 
company  you  are  in  !  Why,  you  have  the  Apostle 
John  for  a  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation.  He, 
'  for  the  word  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,'  was 
banished  to  Patmos  ;  and  now  you  are  to  be  banished 
to  a  revenue-cutter  for  the  same  cause.  Just  think 
that  the  cutter  is  an  island,  instead  of  a  ship— it  is  a 
floating  one,  you  know  ;  just  call  it  '  Patmos,'  go  in 
the  Spirit,  and,  like  John,  you  will  see  wondrous 
things,  mighty  revelations  ;  and  Jesus  Himself  will 
be  with  you  there.  Depend  upon  it,  Watty,  God 
has  got  something  special  for  you  to  do  there  in 
that  cutter." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  cutter  I  am  going  to  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  I  heard  it  just  now  as  I  was  passing  the  office. 
The  pay-master's  assistant  was  making  out  your 
transfer-sheet,  I  suppose." 


It  soon  became  known  on  the  lower-deck   that  I 
was  leaving,  and"  the  circumstances  were  known  also, 
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and,  in  spite  of  the  religious  principles  I  had  so  long 
openly  professed,  my  shipmates  were  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  Bully. 

As  if  advised  by  a  divine  telegraphy,  the  little  band 
of  Christians  met  in  the  sailmaker's  store-room,  and, 
with  honest,  manly  tears  and  choking  voices,  they 
prayed  one  after  another  for  a  blessing  upon  their 
departing  shipmate. 

Then  came  the  farewell,  a  farewell  sorrowful  enough 
to  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  for  many  a  day, 
for  simple,  ill-taught  flatfoots  that  we  were,  we  loved 
each  other  very  dearly,  our  mutual  Christian  faith 
having  served  to  weld  us  very  strongly  in  heart. 

I  had  made  time  to  pencil  a  hurried  note  of  ex 
planation  to  Lily,  and  this  I  posted  in  the  ship's  box, 
before  going  down  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  water-tank. 
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Chapter  VI 
MY    ENTRANCE   TO   PATHOS 

OLD  John  Martin,  sailmaker  and   Christian,  had 
gripped  my  hand  in  parting,  and  said, — 

"  Don't  be  downhearted,  Syd  ;  you're  pulling  on 
the  same  thwart  as  Daniel,  for  they  couldn't  find  any 
fault  with  him  except  his  religion,  and  Bully  can't 
find  no  fault  with  you  'cepts  it  is  you've  tried  to  live 
up  to  your  profession  o'  Christ  aboard  here  among 
us.  Cheer  up,  chum,  an'  just  be  like  that  there  tar  in 
Bonyparte's  time  (I  think  it  was),  as  climbed  up  an' 
nailed  the  colours  to  the  mast.  Don't  be  ashamed  o' 
Jesus,  but  just  take  the  hammer  o'  good  resolution 
an'  the  two  strong  nails  o'  ' Watch  an'  pray,'  an'  nail 
up  Christ's  colours  aboard  that  'ere  cutter  as  yer  goin' 
to,  for  He  hath  given  His  people  an  ensign  to  be 
displayed" 

And  with  this  exhortation,  and  my  beloved  friend 
Eddie  Peck's  last  loving  words  ringing  in  my  ears,  I 
started  on  my  voyage  to  find  the  cutter  to  which 
I  had  just  been  drafted. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  and  with  Christ  within 
and  golden  sunshine  and  invigorating  ozone  without 
I  could  not  remain  actually  doleful,  or  what  worth 
would  my  religion  have  been  to  me.  I  am  often 
puzzled  by  this  strange  fact,  that  there  are  myriads 
of  professing  Christians  who,  under  stress  of  pain,  trial, 
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and  discomfort,  exhibit  more  dolefulness  and  queru- 
lousness  than  people  who  make  no  profession  of 
Christ.  Surely  this  is  a  libel  on  our  Master  to  permit 
a  worldly  philosophy  to  make  an  exhibition  of  nobler 
strength  than  that  of  Divine  grace  in  the  life  of  a 
professed  believer. 

My  thoughts  were  many  and  varied  as  I  steamed 
down  through  the  Solent  to  Spithead.  Here  we 
learned  that  the  revenue-cutter  to  which  I  was 
bound  was  cruising  off  Chichester,  and  thither  the 
water-tank  shaped  her  course. 

I  remembered  that  I  had  had  six  wondrous  months 
of  the  sunshine  of  a  great  delight  in  the  society  of 
my  loved  one,  and  I  dared  not  murmur  because  a 
temporary  shadow  had  fallen  upon  my  sunlit  way. 

"  In  life's  broad  fields  of  daylight, 
While  time's  swift  seasons  run, 
There  cannot  be  a  shadow 
Unless  there  be  a  Sun. 

"  If  God,  then,  be  thy  Sunshine, 

Himself  will  cause  the  shade  ; 
What  unbelief  calls  sorrow 
Is  shadow  in  the  glade. 

"  The  sunshine  of  His  glory, 

The  shadow  of  His  wings, 
Combine  to  make  the  pasture 
Where  faith  rejoicing  sings." 

— F.  W.  PITT. 

It  is  thus  that  the  poet  has  sung,  and  thus  that  the 
redeemed  soul,  in  its  truest  instincts,  has  ever  sung. 
It  was  the  thought  of  my  sailor-soul  that  summer's 
morn  as  I  steamed  across  the  sun-smit  sea. 

Just    before  noon   we   came   up   with   the   cutter. 
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How  tiny  she  looked  (she  was  but  70  tons  burden) 
after  the  big  ship  which  I  had  just  left !  I  had  never 
served  in  a  vessel  smaller  than  a  corvette,  and  this 
cutter  looked  less  than  a  toy  in  comparison  to  other 
vessels  I  had  served  in ;  she  seemed  more  like  some 
tiny  carved  model  that  one  would  put  under  a  glass 
shade  upon  a  fancy  bracket  in  one's  sitting-room 
ashore. 

I  had  just  left  a  vessel  whose  full  complement  as  a 
crew  was  between  six  and  seven  hundred  men  ;  the 
cutter's  complement,  men  and  officers,  all  told,  was 
but  fifteen  souls. 

I  confess  my  heart  sank  at  the  sight  of  the  tiny 
ship.  The  whole  of  her  cabins  and  forecastle — all 
below  her  upper-deck,  in  fact — would  not  be  larger 
than  the  single  store-room  of  which  I  had  had  charge 
in  the  big  ship,  and  where  I  had  spent  nine-tenths  of 
my  waking  hours  when  on  board. 

Lifting  my  heart  to  God  as  I  stepped  over  the 
side  of  the  little  craft,  I  prayed,  "  Lord,  give  me  grace 
to  witness  for  Thee  here." 

It  was  just  eight  bells,  noon,  when  I  boarded  the 
cutter,  and,  except  the  gunner-mate,  who  met  me 
at  the  gangway,  and  the  man  at  the  tiller  (she  had  no 
wheel),  all  hands  were  below  preparing  to  eat  their 
dinners. 

I  was  ushered  below  into  the  dark  little  forecastle 
(it  was  very  dark  to  my  eyes,  coming  out  of  the  sun, 
and  compared  with  the  light  lower-deck  I  had  been 
accustomed  to). 

The  mate  introduced  me  with,  "This  is  the  new 
carpenter,  lads.  I  dare  say  you  can  find  him  a  dinner 
among  you." 

"  Good-morning,  chums  !  "  I  said,  by  way  of  break- 
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ing  the  ice,  for  it  was  an  uncomfortable  moment  to 
find  ten  pair  of  strange  eyes  fixed  upon  one's  face. 

A  few  responses  came  in  reply,  and  one  of  the  men 
said, — 

"  Sit  down,  old  man,  fur  I  guess  yer  ready  to  peck 
a  bit,  eh  ?  " 

I  smiled  as  I  replied, — 

"Thank  you,  I'm  quite  ready  for  a  meal,  consider 
ing  I  have  had  nothing  to-day  but  a  bite  of  cake,  which 
I  ate  at  six  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  There  yer  are  then,  chippy,"  continued  the  man, 
as  he  held  out  towards  me  a  piled-up  plate  of  hash 
and  suet-pudding.  "  Wire  in,  matey,  while  it's  Jot," 
he  added. 

Like  a  flash  it  came  to  me,  this  must  be  the  mo 
ment  of  your  witness  for  Christ.  Taking  off  my  cap 
(not  a  single  man  ever  did  on  board  that  boat  at 
meals),  I  said, — 

"See  here,  shipmates,  I  must  start  fair,  just  as  I 
intend  to  go  on,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  I  never  eat  a  meal  without  giving 
God  thanks  and  asking  His  blessing." 

Amid  a  surprised  silence,  I  bent  my  head  over  my 
plate  and  silently  gave  thanks  for  the  food. 

When  I  lifted  my  head  and  opened  my  eyes,  all 
hands  were  staring,  as  though  thunderstruck,  at 
me. 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke,  then  a  tall,  awkward- 
looking,  huge-framed  man  came  across  the  deck — I 
see  him  now  :  a  face  freckled  so  thickly  that  one  could 
scarce  trace  where  the  natural  skin  was  ;  with  coarse, 
drink-soddened  features ;  eyes  small  and  ferrety ; 
a  mop  of  unkempt  hair  of  the  brickiest  red,  and  a 
mouth  that  had  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of 
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"  Shark  " — and  holding  out  his  hand  to  me  (oh,  the 
size  of  that  hand  !  it  looked  like  a  dried  shoulder  of 
mutton !),  he  glanced  round  upon  his  shipmates,  and 
then  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  as  he  said, — 

"  Put  it  there,  chum,  put  your  flipper  in  mine,  an' 
let's  shake  on  a  bargain,  that  me  an'  you  goes  chum- 
mies  straight  off.  Bully  fur  you,  old  man  !  I  b'lieves 
in  a  chap  as  ain't  afraid  o'  his  'ligion.  I'm  a  rough 
un,  I  am,  but  I  likes  grit  in  a  shipmate,  an'  I  knows 
what's  what  'bout  'ligion.  My  dear  old  mother  is 
a  local  preacher  among  the  Bible  Christians,  an'  she 
taught  me,  an'  tried  to  make  a  square  lad  o'  me,  but  I 
got  adrift ;  though  the  time  was  when  I  never  took  no 
meals  wi'out  sayin'  a  bit  o'  a  grace." 
He  doffed  his  hat,  as  he  added, — • 
"  Now  then,  chummie,  just  pitch  a  grace  out  loud 
fur  me." 

Once  more  I  bowed  my  head  and,  praying  aloud, 
said, — 

"  O  Lord,  bless  my  friend's  dinner  to  him  ;  and  help 
us  all  to  be  truly  thankful  for  all  Thy  mercies,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 

The  Amens  that  came  in  response  from  the  watch 
ing,  listening  men  did  not  keep  step,  it  is  true,  but 
straggle  as  they  did,  they  came  out  firmly,  as  though 
the  men  who  uttered  them  meant  what  they  said. 

We  began  our  meal,  and  as  it  proceeded  one  of 
the  hands,  with  a  flushed,  nervous  expression  on  his 
face,  remarked, — 

"  I  wish  the  new  chippy  would  say  grace  for  all 
hands  at  every  meal.  I  guess  it  wouldn't  make  the 
meat  no  tougher  than  it  is." 

There  was  an  universal  assent  to  this  proposition, 
and  it  became  a  fixed  rule  in  that  little  ship,  during 
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my  two  and  a  half  years'  sojourn  in  it,  that  I  said 
grace  at  each  meal  (when  well  enough  to  be  up). 

How  true  it  is  in  the  experience  of  Christians  to 
find  the  devil  overstepping  his  mark  !  When,  through 
his  two  human  instruments,  he  instigated  my  dis 
missal  from  the  big  ship  on  account  of  my  religion, 
that  bully  officer  had  declared  that  he  was  sending  me 
where  my  "  preaching  abilities  would  be  at  a  discount" 
And  it  was  just  here  that  the  devil  made  his  great 
mistake. 

Half  an  hour  after  dinner  was  over,  the  captain  of 
the  little  craft  sent  for  me,  and  after  giving  me  cer 
tain  directions  as  to  duties,  and  asking  me  a  number 
'of  questions,  he  said, — 

"  I  hear  that  you  arc  a  Christian,  carpenter  ?  " 

Replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  began  a  long  talk 
upon  spiritual  things,  ending  with, — 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  conduct  a  little 
service  in  the  cabin  on  Sunday  morning,  if  the  wea 
ther  is  fine  enough  to  permit  it." 

I  did  conduct  that  little  service  ;  it  was  not  the 
last  one  by  many,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  God  gave 
me  work  for  Him  in  that  vessel,  and  with  the  ser 
vice  He  gave  me  grace,  since  all  His  commandings 
are  enablings. 

"  A  helpless  babe  dolh  feel  his  mother's  arms 

A  sure  defence  ; 

So,  Lord,  I  trust  in  Thine  ;  no  wild  alarms 
Shall  drive  me  thence. 

"  In  Thee  my  wretched  frailty  turns  to  power, 

My  palsied  arm  grows  strong  ; 
Thou  hast  become,  in  every  bitter  hour, 
My  Strength  and  Song." 


Chapter  VII 
SORROW   ON   THE   SEA 

A  SUMMER'S  sunset  on  the  south-coast  fishing 
grounds  !  Was  ever  there  a  scene  more  exqui 
sitely,  delicately  lovely  ?  Rosy,  golden,  gleaming  light 
from  the  sinking  sun  turns  the  heaving,  rippling,  danc 
ing  water  into  a  jewelled  floor,  until  every  shade  of 
every  jewel  of  earth  is  to  be  found  amid  that  glorious 
sea-mosaic.  The  staunch,  roughly-built  craft  that 
compose  the  fishing-fleet— their  reel-tanned  sails 
looking  in  the  glare  of  the  dying  clay  like  molten, 
swelling  gold— dance  buoyantly,  with  pretty,  curt 
seying  grace  of  motion,  upon  the  glittering  wave- 
swell.  Waves  of  curling  foam,  like  white,  fleecy  wool, 
roll  back  from  the  bluff  bows  of  the  fishing-craft. 
As  the  fleet  of  mimic  ships  sweeps  by  with  many  a 
graceful  dip,  it  looks  like  some  wondrous  living  pro 
cession,  like  some  fleet  of  winged  things,  some  nau 
tical  pageant.  It  passes  on  to  the  measured  rhythm 
of  the  sea-wave's  ripple  and  splash,  and  to  the  gayer, 
wilder  strains  of  some  melodeon  or  concertina,  han 
dled  by  some  rollicking  fisherman,  and  made  to 
give  forth  the  lively,  dance-provoking  strains  of 
" Jack's  the  lad,"  "Nancy  Lee,"  or  some  other  kin 
dred  measure. 

Anon  some  boat,  whose  men  are  of  a  more  serious 
turn,  passes,  its  chief  musician  waking   the  joyous 
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strains  of  "  We  are  out  on  the  ocean  sailing,"  "  We're 
marching  to  Zion,"  "Come, brethren  dear,  who  love  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

It  was  amid  such  a  scene  as  this — sailing  in  the  lit 
tle  revenue-cutter,  which  had  seemed  like  a  Patmos  to 
me  when  I  was  first  banished  there,  but  which,  in  spite 
of  my  intense  sufferings  from  acute,  never-ceasing 
nausea  and  sea-sickness,  had  become  a  floating  isle 
of  wondrous  spiritual  teaching  and  divine  revelation 
to  me — that  there  loomed  over  me,  all  unknown  to 
myself,  a  dark  cloud,  which,  when  it  had  burst, 
and  its  gathered  storm  had  spent  itself,  was  destined 
to  form  another  distinct  link  in  God's  wonderful 
chain  of  providence  and  grace  to  me. 

The  gathering  blackness  of  the  cloud  began  in 
a  doctor's  consulting-room,  in  the  town  where  my 
fiancee  was  in  business. 

I  knew  that  consulting-room  well  in  later  years, 
and  see  it  in  my  mind's  eye  now.  Why  are  so  many 
doctors'  consultation  chambers  so  grim  and  severe- 
looking,  so  stiff,  so  chilling  ? 

This  room  was  small,  narrow,  altogether  of  an 
awkward  shape,  the  half-drawn  blind  and  the  high 
walls  giving  an  almost  cell-like  gloominess  to  the 
place.  The  paper  with  which  the  room  was  hung 
had  once  been  very  dark,  oak-grained,  sized  and 
varnished,  and  had  received  so  many  other  coats 
of  varnish,  had  gathered  so  many  layers  of  smoke 
and  dust,  that  it  had  eventually  become  as  dark  as 
the  almost  black,  heavy  furniture  of  the  apartment, 
which  matched  so  well  the  room  itself. 

The  sofa — I  beg  pardon,  I  ought  to  have  said 
"  rack  " — seemed  built  upon  the  torture,  rather  than 
the  ease  principle.  The  back  of  the  arm-chair  had 
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a  very  suspicious,  greasy-looking  hollow  in  it,  as 
though  many  a  hundred  unfortunate  heads  had  rested 
—well,  laid  in  it,  for  how  could  they  rest  under  the 
circumstances  ? — while  agonized  eyes  gazed  into  the 
cool,  smiling  face  of  the  medical  practitioner,  as  he 
extracted  some  fanged  and  hollow  molar.  A  dingy 
carpet,  well  worn  ;  a  general  sense  of  chill  and  sus 
pense  ;  a  general  odour  of  drugs  ;  and But  who 

that  has  suffered  much  but  knows  all  that  one  could 
write  on  this  item  of  some  consulting-rooms. 

While  /  was  sailing  over  that  jewelled,  sunlit 
sea,  my  fiancee,  with  her  ever-ready-to-help  friend, 

Mrs.  R ,  of  the  eating-house,  were  waiting  the 

coming  of  the  doctor  in  this  grim  room. 

All  unknown  to  me  (her  letters  never  hinted  at 
such  a  condition  of  things),  Lily  had  been  ailing, 
growing  weaker  for  many  weeks,  and  it  was  she 
who  had  come  to  consult  the  doctor. 

He  came  in  smiling.  He  was  a  wonderful  man 
to  smile  was  that  doctor.  He  smiled  when  he  met 
you,  he  smiled  all  through  his  diagnosis,  he  smiled 
when  he  gave  his  verdict,  he  smiled  when  he  said 
good-bye,  he  even  smiled  when  he  took  his  fees. 

He  talked  to  the  pair  for  a  few  moments  on  all 
the  public  chat  of  the  place  :  the  prospect  of  the 
season  for  the  town, — it  was  a  season  place,  entirely, — 
the  probable  "  fixtures "  for  the  racing  days  (every 
one,  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  that  town,  invariably 
got  infected  with  the  yacht-racing  fever ;  it  was  like 
that  ague  that  takes  its  victims  periodically,  and 
it  took  the  people  of  this  town  once  a  year,  and 
lasted  while  there  was  a  single  race  fixed)  ;  he  talked 
of  the  Royalty  expected  for  the  season  (and  smiled 
royally  as  he  touched  upon  this  topic).  Then,  with 
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a  sudden  turn  of  the  tongue,  he  began  to  ask 
questions  as  to  which  of  his  visitors  was  to  be  his 
patient. 

Then  came  the  examination  of  my  darling,  and, 
for  once,  his  face  lost  its  smile.  "  Will  you  excuse 

Mrs.  R ,  \vhile  I  talk  to  her  alone  a  moment, 

Miss  S ?"  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  if  it  is  necessary,  Doctor,"  replied  Lily  ; 
adding, — 

"  But  you  need  not  fear  to  talk  plainly  to  me 
or  to  Mrs.  R —  -  before  me.  I  know  I  am  very  ill  ; 
I  know  too  that,  perhaps,  I  may  die.  There  is 
consumption  in  our  family,  sir.  But  I  do  not  fear 
death  ;  I  love  God,  and  heaven  is  prepared  for  me 
when  I  die,  whether  it  be  in  twenty-four  hours  or 
as  many  years." 

Evidently  touched  by  this  noble,  simple  testimony 
the  doctor  spoke  out  plainly.  The  lungs  were  seri 
ously  affected  ;  there  was  a  grave  and  general 
lowering  of  the  system  ;  complete  change  and  ab 
solute  rest  from  all  work,  save  that  of  health-seeking 
— these  things  were  imperative.  She  must  not  stay 
in  that  town  a  week  longer,  if  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  leave  so  soon. 

Mrs.  R undertook  everything  fcr  my  dear  one 

— telegraphed  to  me,  and  saw  Lily's  employer,  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  was,  of  course,  obliged  to 
let  his  head-milliner  go,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  height  of  the  fashionable  season  was  coming  on. 

And  while  that  \vire  was  carrying  the  sad  message 
to  me,  the  sun  on  my  jewelled  sea  had  been  setting, 
and  night  gathered  upon  the  waters. 

I  should  here  explain  that  the  duty  of  the  revenue- 
cutter  in  which  I  served  was  to  protect  our  fisheries 
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and  watch  for  smugglers.  Our  cruising  ground  was 
from  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Dover ;  and 
many  an  exciting  night  did  we  spend  chasing  a 
law-breaking  French  fishing-boat,  while  more  than 
once  have  the  dark  hours  been  filled  with  unsuccess 
ful  attempts  to  catch  some  smart  smuggling  craft 
in  the  act  of  landing  her  contraband  cargo. 

One  special  case  of  the  latter  kind  I  recall,  and 
must  record  here,  because  of  some  of  the  unusual 
features  of  the  case. 

We  were  cruising  between  Brighton  and  Chiches- 
ter  one  morning,  not  a  mile  from  the  shore,  when 
there  dropped  down,  almost  alongside  us,  under  easy 
sail,  one  of  the  daintiest  little  forty-ton  yachts  I  ever 
saw.  Two  very  innocent,  almost  simple-looking 
yachtsmen,  in  white  duck  jumpers  and  scarlet  lop- 
ear  caps,  were  forward;  a  third  man,  similarly  attired, 
and  equally  as  simple  looking  as  the  others,  was  at 
the  tiller.  A  very  aged-looking,  silvery-haired  old 
gentleman  sat  in  a  high-backed  wicker  chair,  with 
a  rug  drawn  round  his  legs,  gold-rimmed  glasses 
on  his  nose,  a  newspaper  spread  out  upon  his 
knees. 

Seated  in  a  lower  chair,  by  his  side,  was  a  dainty, 
fragile-looking  little  old  lady,  a  splendid  match,  /;/ 
appearance,  for  the  old  man.  On  her  black  silk 
aproned  lap  there  lay  a  half-finished  worsted  stock 
ing,  the  long,  bright  needles  stuck  in  the  last  rows 
of  stitching,  though  she  was  not  working,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  in  a  tender,  confiding  way,  one 
of  her  hands  was  being  held  in  the  hand  of  her 
husband. 

The  only  other  person  on  deck  was  a  bold,  dark, 
handsome  girl  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  (if  one 
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could  judge  of  her  age),  dressed  in  a  snug-fitting, 
stylishly-cut  dress  of  blue  serge,  nautical  in  its  style, 
with  a  picturesque,  white-taped  sailor  collar  turned 
over  her  shapely  shoulders. 

She  had  a  couple  of  lines  over  the  side  of  the 
little  craft,  and  appeared  to  be  fishing. 

Anything  prettier,  more  guileless  looking,  in  the 
way  of  an  item  of  shipping,  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  than  this  yacht  and  its  occupants. 

Our  skipper  grew  very  much  interested  in  the 
scene,  and  was  pleased  when  the  little  craft  ranged 
as  close  alongside  us  as  it  was  safe  to  come. 

The  old  man  on  the  yacht  hailed  our  skipper, 
asking  some  ordinary  question  of  greeting,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  there  was  a  running  fire  of  talk 
going  on  between  our  skipper  and  the  trio  on  the 
yacht. 

The  girl  soon  monopolized  the  chat,  as  far  as  her 
party  were  concerned,  our  skipper  beaming  with 
delight  over  the  situation. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  to  send  a  boat 
ashore,  Captain  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  with  an  arch,  per 
suasive  look. 

We  were  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bognor  or  Littlehampton,  or  one  or  the  other  of 
those  little  places  along  there  (I  forget  which),  at 
the  time  the  girl  asked  her  question,  and  our  skipper 
immediately  replied  that  he  was  just  going  to  reach 
in  and  drop  the  boat  to  call  at  the  coastguard 
station  for  letters.  (I  wonder  if  he  had  previously 
intended  doing  this?) 

The  girl  expressed  unbounded  delight  at  the  skip 
per's  answer,  and  asked  him  (who  could  resist  any 
woman  who  asked  in  the  tones  and  looked  as  this 
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bold,  black-eyed  girl  spoke  and  looked?)  if  he  would 
allow  her  to  land  in  his  boat,  as  she  wanted  to  wire 
her  sister  to  meet  them  at  Folkestone  the  next  clay. 

"  We  are  two  hands  short,"  she  said,  "  and  poor 
papa's  mate  is  sick,  so  that  your  boat  will  be  a  God 
send  to  us.  It's  awfully,  awfully  good  of  you,  Cap 
tain,"  she  finally  added. 

Our  boat  was  got  ready  for  whipping  down,  the 
cutter  ran  as  close  in  as  she  clare,  and  the  boat  went 
ashore  carrying  the  black-eyed  girl,  and  our  skipper 
steered  the  boat  himself. 

The  cutter  lay  off  and  on  the  place  of  landing 
until  a  full  hour  afterwards,  when  they  signalled 
from  the  station  for  us  to  stand  in  and  pick  up  our 
boat. 

Our  skipper  returned,  but  not  the  girl,  who,  as  he 
reported  to  the  old  couple,  had  found  a  wire  waiting 
for  her,  which  had  decided  her  to  go  on  at  once  to 
Southampton,  whither  she  had  sent  word  her  "  papa 
and  mamma "  were  to  follow  on  at  once,  in  the 
yacht. 

After  receiving  the  profuse  thanks  of  the  old  man 
and  woman,  our  skipper  returned  on  board  the  cutter, 
the  clew  of  our  backed  sail  was  hauled  aft  again, 
and  in  consort  with  the  little  yacht,  and  always 
within  easy  hailing  distance,  we  headed  with  her 
westwards  for  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  our  skipper  hailed  a 
"good-bye"  to  the  white-haired  old  couple,  and, 
putting  about,  began  cruising  back  along  the  coast. 

Arrived  opposite  the  place  where  three  hours  and 
a  half  before  we  had  landed  the  yacht's  lady,  we 
found  our  number  flying  from  the  coastguard 
station. 
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Once  more  the  boat  was  sent  ashore,  and  this 
time  brought  a  wire,  addressed  from  the  Admiral's 
office,  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  ordering  us  to  lose 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  Folkestone,  and  to  closely 
watch  the  coast  between  there  and  Dover  for  the 
next  three  nights,  as  the  authorities  had  had  word 
of  an  expected  landing  of  smuggled  goods,  on  an 
unusually  large  scale. 

This  wire  was  doubtless  in  cypher,  and  contained 
full  instructions.  The  news  soon  leaked  out,  and  we 
were  all  half  wild  with  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  a  bit  of  service  such  as  the  capture  of  this  smug 
gler  offered. 

The  next  three  nights  were  hard,  rough  times  for 
us  all,  but  nothing  came  of  all  our  work.  On  the 
fourth  morning  our  number  was  made  at  Folkestone 
or  Sandhurst,  I  forget  which,  and  the  skipper  got  a 
letter.  What  that  letter  contained  no  one  ever  knew 
exactly,  but  it  did  become  known  to  one  or  two  of 
us,  later  on,  that  the  epistle  was  from  the  dark-eyed 
beauty,  thanking  our  skipper  for  going  east,  and 
making  the  coast  clear  for  the  little  yacht  to  trans 
act  some  special  business  westwards. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  it  became  pretty  generally- 
known  in  certain  circles  that  one  of  the  biggest  land 
ings  of  contraband  stuff  that  had  taken  place  for 
many  years  had  just  been  successfully  made  at  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  somewhere. 

The  little  yacht  was  the  culprit,  and  the  silver- 
haired  old  couple  and  their  black-eyed  daughter  had 
fooled  the  cutter  beautifully.  The  wire  from  Ports 
mouth—the}'  had  got  hold  of  the  cypher,  somehow  ! 
—was  a  hoax  sent  by  that  dark-eyed  <Hrl,  doubt 
less. 
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But  to  return  to  the  other  special  duty  of  the 
revenue  craft — the  protection  of  the  fisheries.  This 
branch  of  service  gave  us  plenty  of  rough  work  at 
times,  for  the  French  fishermen  were  bold,  daring 
marauders,  who  did  not  stick  at  trifles. 

By  the  international  treaty  between  the  two  nations, 
neither  nation's  fishermen  were  supposed  to  fish  on 
the  other's  coasts,  within  a  prescribed  limit ;  the  actual 
limit  I  cannot  remember.  But  the  Frenchmen  (many 
of  them)  persisted  in  reaching  right  in  under  the  very 
nose  of  our  cliffs.  This  could  perhaps  have  been 
ignored  sometimes,  but  when  they  cut  away  miles 
of  our  fishermen's  nets,  in  wanton  spite  and  mischief, 
as  they  constantly  did,  we  were  obliged  to  be  as 
sharp  and  vigilant,  and  as  summary  in  punishment, 
as  our  law  would  permit,  and  many  a  night  has  seen 
us  chasing  one  of  the  boats  of  these  foreign  rascals. 

What  sights  one'  saw  upon  these  fishing  grounds 
during  the  long,  dark,  cold  nights  of  the  bitter  winter, 
and  the  glorious  nights  (how  short  they  were ! )  of  the 
lovely  summer ! 

Is  there  any  pen  that  could  properly  describe  the 
marvellous  picture  made  by  one  of  those  fishing-boats, 
with  its  miles  of  nets  being  hauled  in,  well-nigh  every 
mesh  of  the  net  gripping  by  its  gills  a  fish, — a  mac 
kerel  or  herring, — every  fish  looking  in  the  moonlight 
like  a  bar  of  gleaming  silver  ? 

Then  the  daybreaks  and  sunrises  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  on  that  south  coast !  Who  is 
there  among  the  myriads  who  could  appreciate  them 
that  knows  aught  of  their  wonders  and  transcendent 
beauties  !  Oh  for  a  William  Watson,  a  Swinburne, 
Le  Gallienne,  Fox,  Kipling,  or  some  other  poet  pen, 
that  could  sail  those  waters  for  a  season,  and  give  to 
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the  world  a  sight  of  the  glories  that  take  the  breath 
from  the  beholder  !  Such  sunrises  are  nothing  like 
sunsets,  their  characteristics  are  wholly  different. 

Then  the  dangers  of  the  darker  nights  of  each  of 
the  four  seasons,  when  some  monster  of  an  ocean 
tramp,  or  other  huge  craft,  without  lights,  or  anything 
to  give  warning,  suddenly  breaks  out  from  the  black 
womb  of  the  thick  darkness  of  night,  itself  a  piece  of 
deeper,  more  awful  darkness,  carrying  in  its  huge 
mountain  of  blackness  sudden  death  to  every  soul  of 
the  craft  which  it  runs  down  as  recklessly  as  a  fox- 
terrier  will  hurl  the  life  out  of  a  rat.  A  score  or  more 
times,  while  in  that  revenue-cutter,  I  have  been 
literally  within  an  inch  of  death. 

I  fear  my  pen,  while  I  write  these  pages,  is  some 
thing  of  a  rambler,  digressing  constantly  from  the 
actual  thread  of  narrative.  But  how  can  it  be  other 
wise  when  one  is  writing  recollections  ? — 

"  Given  a  memory,  who  can  tell  us  all 
The  other  memories  that  its  voice  may  call  ? " 

But  to  return  to  my  actual  story.  At  midnight  of 
that  same  evening  when  I  had  watched  that  one  out 
of  many  brilliant  sunsets,  the  watch  below  were 
turned  out,  the  other  watch  being  requisitioned  at  the 
same  time  to  chase  a  marauding  French  fisher. 

There  was  a  young  moon,  and  the  cutter  being  a 
good  sailer,  we  had  little  doubt  but  that  we  should 
overhaul  the  flying  vessel  at  last — if  only  there  con 
tinued  light  enough  to  keep  her  in  sight. 

For  two  hours  the  chase  was  kept  up,  then  heavy 
clouds  swept  up  from  the  south-west,  and,  amid  the 
darkness,  the  trail  was  lost. 

Dawn  found  us  utterly  baffled.     A  score  or  more 
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French  fishing  craft  were  making  their  way  home 
wards,  and  no  one  could  determine  which  out  of  all 
others  was  the  boat  we  had  been  chasing. 

Going  about,  we  sped  back  as  swiftly  as  a  big  sail 
ing  breeze  would  carry  us,  and  by  eight  o'clock  we 
were  off  Folkestone,  where  our  number  was  flying 
from  the  peak  of  the  coastguard  flag-staff. 

I  was  on  deck  at  the  time  the  discovery  was  made, 
the  captain  shouting, — 

"  Carpenter,  go  ashore  and  see  what  is  wanted. 
Letters  or  despatches,  perhaps." 

Yoke-lines  in  hand,  I  was  soon  steering  the  two- 
oared  boat  ashore. 

There  were  letters,  a  telegram,  and  one  despatch, 
in  its  long,  official  blue  envelope,  but  that  which  ab 
sorbed  my  attention  most  was  the  telegram,  addressed 
to  me. 

Amid  a  sympathetic  silence  on  the  part  of  the  two 
coastguardsmen  who  stood  by  the  staff,  I  broke  open 
the  yellowy-red  envelope.  This  was  the  message  : — 
"  Come  at  once.  Lily  very  ill.  Must  be  taken  to  her 
home  immediately.  A.  R ." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  chippy  ?  "  remarked  one  of 
the  men,  as  I  finished  reading  the  wire. 

I  explained  the  situation,  my  face  and  voice  un 
consciously  showing  sadness. 

"  Keep  yer  pecker  up,  chippy,"  said  the  man  who 
had  previously  spoken.  "  When  yer  shows  that  tele- 
graft  to  the  old  skipper,  he'll  either  land  yer  here,  or 
run  yer  on  ter  Dover,  an'  give  yer  leave  at  once ;  so 
don't  be  down  on  yer  nose  ! " 

How  little  things  stand  out  sharply  in  the  memory 
from  the  dark  background  of  some  keen  sorrow  long 
past !  I  remember  the  very  tones  of  the  voice  of  the 
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second  coastguard  as,  in  reply  to  his  mate's  exhor 
tation  to  me,  he  said, — 

"  Ah  !  chippy's  got  summat  as  keeps  a  man  fro' 
bein'  down  on  his  luck  ;  ain't  yer,  chips  ?  I  don't 
pretend  to  make  no  perfession  o'  r'ligion  myself,  but 
I  knows  this  much,  that  when  a  feller  has  got  hold  o' 
God  in  the  right  way,  he  ain't  no  call  to  be  down 
hearted.  I  minds  my  mother  used  to  say  as  '  all 
things  worked  together  fur  good  to  them  as  loved 
God.'  She  had  a  peck  o'  trouble,  she  did,  but,  bless 
yer  heart,  she  wur  allus  as  pert  as  a  sparrer,  an'  them 
little  feathered  jokers  never  believes  they's  hungry,  or 
bad  off,  or  hard  clone  by,  nor  nuthin'  else,  till  they 
finds  themselves  a-lyin'  stone  dead  on  the  ground 
some  mornin'." 

But  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  on  board,  so,  after  a 
word  of  thanks  to  the  two  men  for  their  sympathy,  I 
gave  them  a  "  So  long,  chums,"  and  started  back  to 
the  ship. 

The  captain  was  full  of  kindly  words  of  sympathy, 
and  gave  me  a  week's  leave  of  absence  at  once  ;  then, 
as  the  blue-enveloped  despatch  which  I  had  brought 
him  contained  orders  to  proceed  to  Dover,  we 
stretched  away  for  the  old  Cinque  Port,  from  whence, 
on  arriving,  I  started  for  the  Island. 
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Chapter    VIII 
RUSTICATING 

I  NEED  not  dwell  on  the  meeting  with  my  dear 
one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  was  a  great  glad 
ness,  as  well  as  a  tender,  chastened  sadness,  in  both 
our  hearts. 

I  rejoiced  in  the  grace  which  could  make  my 
darling  so  strong  in  God.  One  of  the  strangest  words 
in  use  among  Christians  and  in  Christian  literature 
to  me  is  that  of  "  Christian  Resignation?  Short  of 
absolute,  futile  rebellion  against  God's  will  in  the 
disposal  of  our  lives,  whether  we  be  Christians  or 
heathen  (civilized  heathen,  I  mean — sometimes  called 
unbelievers),  there  is  nothing  that  man  can  do  amid 
life's  trials  save  to  be  resigned.  Resignation  is  the 
position  of  the  man  who  knows  not  God  ;  but  simply 
to  be  like  the  worldling  when  under  trial  is  surely 
not  the  grace  of  Christianity.  Resignation,  in  other 
words,  means,  "  I  cannot  help  myself;  I  must,  there 
fore,  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  Disposer 
of  my  lot."  And  this,  surely,  has  no  relation  to  the 
Grace  of  God,  which  is  the  special  heritage  of  the 
believer. 

If  Christian  grace  means  anything  at  all,  it  surely 
means  that  we  should  have,  under  all  trial,  that  trust 
in  God  and  faith — sight  beyond  this  life — that  shall 

enable  us  to  rejoice.     As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
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discover,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  "  virtue  which  we 
make  ourselves  "  of  resignation  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  though  it  teems  with  exhortations  to  rejoice. 

But  we  are  human.  True.  And  because  we  let  the 
divine  have  so  little  play  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  we 
talk  and  live  only  the  man-extolled  submission  of 
resignation,  and  miss  the  rapture  'mid  sorrow  of 
rejoicing  in  God  alivay. 

"  Some  time,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned 
And  sun  and  stars  for  evermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgments  here  have  spurned— 
The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet — 
Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night, 
As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue  ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were  right, 
And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  true." 

While  I  found  my  dear  one  strong  in  God,  I  was 
utterly  unnerved  to  find  how  weak,  and  even  wasted 
in  form,  she  was.  That  oppressive  weakness  that  so 
often  attends  the  earlier  stages  of  consumption  was 
most  manifest,  and  was  most  trying  to  her. 

" weakness  is  the  world's  worst  weariness  ; 

But  weakest  hearts  can  lift  their  thoughts  to  Thee  !  " 

Lily's  face  was  pale  and  wasted,  but  her  smile  was 
as  bright  as  ever  ;  her  voice  was  thin  and  weak,  but 
it  had  no  despondency  in  it,  as  she  strove  ever  to 
cheer  me,  and  sought  ever  to  emphasize  the  glorious 
truth  that  : — 

"  God  hath  created  nights 
As  well  as  days,  to  deck  the  varied  globe  ; 
Grace  comes  as  oft  clad  in  the  dusky  robe 
Of  desolation  as  in  white  attire, 
Which  better  fits  the  bright  celestial  choir. 
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This  then  must  be  the  medicine  for  my  woes, 
To  yield  to  what  my  Saviour  shall  dispose  ; 
To  say  to  Him,  in  every  time  and  place, 
'  Withdraw  Thy  comforts,  so  Thou  leave  Thy  grace  !  " 

Just  one  clay,  a  weary,  painful  clay,  was  spent  by 
Lily  in  leave-taking  among  her  friends,  I  accompany 
ing  her  ;  then,  at  last,  with  a  feeling  that  she  might 
never  look  upon  the  place  again,  she  started,  under 
my  care,  for  her  home  in  Wiltshire. 

In  due  course  we  arrived  at  D ,  the  tiny  country 

railway  station,  three  miles  from  C ,  my  fiancees 

home,  where  we  were  met  by  her  shrewd -faced,  kindly 
father,  with  the  pony-trap. 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  either  of  the  family, 
and  more  than  once  on  our  homeward  drive  I  found 
the  father  taking  stock  of  me  "  out  of  the  tail  of  his 
eye,"  and  evidently  trying  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  character  of  his  prospective  son-in-law. 

There  was  little  required  of  me  in  the  way  of  talk 
on  that  home  journey,  for  father  and  daughter  had 
so  much  to  speak  of.  Then,  too,  every  foot  of  the 
ground  over  which  we  rode  was  fraught  with  some 
old-time  association,  and  some  story  or  incident  of 
each  landmark  had  to  be  recited  to  me  by  my  loved 
one,  into  whose  cheeks  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
had  called  up  a  flush  of  colour. 

She  had  forgotten  nothing  of  all  that  country  road, 
and  might  have  said  with  Wordsworth  : — 

"  These  beauteous  forms 
Through  a  long  absence  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  ; 
But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart  ; 
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And  passing-  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration." 

Leaving   the  station-village,  D ,  behind  us,  we 

passed  through  a  lovely  little  village,  T ,  where 

the  cottage  thresholds  were  almost  lapped  by  the 
sweetest  of  little  brooks,  which,  like  Tennyson's 
stream,  might  well  be  credited  with  saying  :— 

"  I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying-  bays, 
I  bubble  on  the  pebbles. 

"  With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

"  I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

Here,  in  this  village,  in  a  disused  Methodist  chapel, 
an  artist,  whose  works  are  becoming  well  known  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  every  year,  had  set  up  his 
studio,  his  home,  with  two  sisters,  being  just  across 
the  road,  in  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned  cottage- 
house. 

Lily  had  much  to  tell  me  of  this  village,  of  the 
artist  family,  as  well  as  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
who  on  coming  into  his  estate,  with  a  nobility  all  too 
rare  among  his  class,  on  finding  thousands  of  pounds 
of  debts  hanging  over  the  house  whose  honoured 
name  he  bore,  sold  every  horse,  felled  the  timber, 
shut  up  the  mansion,  and  lived  with  one  sister  and 
one  servant,  until  the  time  came  when  the  last  debt 
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was  cleared  from  the  family— for  even  his  grand 
father's  funeral  was  owing  to  the  undertaker. 

The  pony  turned  out  of  T-   -  at  last,  and  climbed 
the  sharp  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  could 

look  down  upon  all  the  village  of  C ,  where  Lily 

had  been  born.  How  peaceful  it  looked  !  How  full 
of  memories  to  her  seemed  every  stone  and  thatch 
of  straw  !  There  was  the  village  school-house  (she 
pointed  it  out  to  me),  where  she  received  her  educa 
tion. 

She  had  stories  to  tell  of  her  schoolmaster  and 
mistress,  and  stories,  too  (some  of  them  very  good 
ones),  of  some  of  the  scholars  contemporary  with 

her. 

Who  could  fail  to  laugh  at  the  recital  of  a  certain 
incorrigible  boy  of  nine  years,  who  electrified  the 
school  with  a  question  to  the  master,  and  an  answer 
of  his  own  ?  It  was  Scripture  history  that  morning, 
and  the  special  subject  was  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, 
when  the  boy  asked  the  master  what  became  of  all 
the  locusts  that  plagued  the  Egyptians  on  that  occa 


sion. 


"  Hum  !  Ha  !  Well,  er— er,  I  don't  think  any 
one  knows  that,"  the  worthy  schoolmaster  had 
replied. 

Young  incorrigible  thought  otherwise,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  but  I  know,  sir  !  " 

"  Do  you  ? "  came  with  a  quiet  smile  from  the 
master ;  "  then  perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  became 
of  them." 

«  John  the  Baptist  eat  'em,  sir,"  replied  the  boy  ; 
"  'cos  it  says  so  in  the  New  Testament." 

Yes,  there  was  the  old  school-house,  with  the  river 
running  down  through  the  middle  of  the  road,  with 
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the  stepping-stones  that  crossed  in  a  zigzag  line 
from  the  gate  of  Lily's  home  to  the  school-house 
gate. 

Down  the  stony,  winding,  river-washed  street  the 
pony  splashed,  until  a  sudden  turn  was  taken,  and 
Lily's  eyes  flashed  with  excitement  as,  pointing 

ahead,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  she  cried, 

"  Oh,  Syd  !  there's  mother  watching  at  the  gate, 
with  baby  Alfie  in  her  arms  !  Dear,  clear  mother  !  " 

As  I  looked  from  under  the  round-topped,  tilted 
cart,  I  saw  the  form  of  a  stout,  happy-faced,  motherly 
woman,  only  a  few  yards  off,  standing  at  the  open 
gate,  in  front  of  a  pretty,  thatched,  old-fashioned, 
roomy  farmhouse. 

Three  minutes  more,  and  mother  and  child  were 
locked  in  a  long,  loving  embrace,  tears  standing  in 
the  eyes  of  both. 

Then,  suddenly  recalling  the  presence  of  the 
stranger,  the  kindly,  loving,  motherly  woman  turned 
to  me,  saying, — 

"So  this  is  Mr.  Watson!     God  bless  you  for  all 

your  care  of  my  dear  girl,  and " 

She  choked  back  her  emotion,  and  managed  a 
merry  little  laugh  as  she  added, — 

"  But  come  along  in,  do  ;  I'm  sure  you  must  both 
be  as  hungry  as  hunters." 

I  felt  my  heart  go  out  very  fully  to  these  kindly, 
homely  folk,  and  in  response  to  the  mother's  spon 
taneous  benediction  I  said, — 

"  May   God   bless  you,  too,  Mrs.   S !     I  have 

longed  to  see  you.     But  come,  give  me  baby  there  to 
carry.     My  word  !  but  he  is  a  bouncing  boy  !  " 

Baby  was  perfectly  willing  to  come  to  me.  I  never 
remember  a  child  or  a  dog  who  would  not  make 
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friends  with  me  at  once.  Perhaps  this  is  because  I 
love  both. 

With  the  child  in  my  arms,  I  followed  Lily  and 
her  mother  into  the  house,  into  a  large,  low,  farm 
house  living-room,  where  the  seven-foot  table  was  so 
weighted  with  good  and  substantial  things  that  one 
might  have  been  excused  for  supposing  that  my 
fiancee's  good  mother  had  provided  for  a  whole  ship's 
company,  instead  of  for  a  single  sailor. 

Sundry  boys  and  girls  peeped  shyly  into  the  room, 
through  a  door  that  they  themselves  held  only  ajar  ; 
and  there  was  a  general  laugh  among  those  of  us  who 
were  within  the  room  as  the  voice  of  one  of  the  little 
folk  outside  was  heard  crying, — 

"Oh,  Barrel,  let  me  look,  do;  I  never  saw  a  live 
sailor  in  all  my  life." 

"  The  sooner  I  make  friends  with  the  small  fry,  the 
better,"  I  remarked  to  the  smiling  mother.  "  They 
may  come  in,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  replied  ;  "  they  are  only  shy." 

"  I'll  shy  them,"  I  laughed  ;  "  I  guess,  by  the  time 
I  have  been  out  with  them  five  minutes,  they  won't 
be  very  shy  ;  so  here  goes." 

I  dashed  out  of  the  room  amongst  the  youngsters, 
who  were  crowded  together  in  the  wide  passage. 

Out  in  the  great  garden,  among  the  apple  trees,  we, 
the  children  and  I,  rollicked  for  awhile,  during  which 
time  we  more  than  once  got  so  hopelessly  mixed  up 
in  a  struggling  heap  that  it  was  next  door  to  a 
miracle  that  we  ever  got  sorted  out  right  again. 

When  the  call  came  for  supper,  and  we  all  trooped 
in,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  shyness  left  among  the 
whole  batch  of  children  who  were  festooned  about 
my  arms,  neck,  etc.,  like  the  various  living  things 
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about  the  man  in  the  celebrated  picture — "  The  man 
loaded  with  mischief." 

When  I  had  washed  the  travel  stains  from  my 
hands  and  face,  and  took  my  place  at  the  table — we 
were  ten  in  all  around  the  board— rosy-cheeked  Amy, 
a  perfect  little  fairy  in  those  days,  suggested  that,  as 
they  had  never  seen  Lizzie's  Syd  before,  and  as  it  was, 
therefore,  a  special  occasion,  we  should  sing  grace. 

Mrs.  S readily  assented  ;  but  added, — 

"  You  must  not  be  rude,  Amy  ;  the  idea  of  calling 
Mr.  Watson,  Syd  !  " 

Turning  to  me,  she  said, — 

"  You  must  excuse  her,  Mr.  Watson  ;  she  is  a  little 
excited." 

"  But  he  told  us,  when  we  were  in  the  garden,  to 
call  him  Syd,"  explained  Miss  Rosy-cheeks. 

I  declared  that  I  could  not  stand  being  "  mistered  " 
(I  dislike  the  prefix  more  every  year  I  live,  and  prefer 
the  simple  style  of  address  of  the  Christian  name  from 
all,  save  the  most  absolute  strangers),  and  I  struck  a 
bargain  there  and  then,  that  I  should  call  my  fiancees 
father  and  mother  by  those  two  homely  names,  and 
one  and  all  the  family  should  call  me  Syd. 

This  arrangement  being  readily  agreed  to,  we  sang 
the  old,  old  grace  : — 

"  Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord,"  etc., 

and  began  one  of  the  heartiest,  merriest  meals  of 
which  I  ever  partook. 

After  the  first  momentary  excitement  of  her  home 
coming  had  passed,  Lily,  in  her  weakness,  had  looked 
very  exhausted  and  worn,  but  her  mother's  tender 
ness,  a  cup  of  tea,  the  restfulncss  of  the  great  arm 
chair,  all  served  to  revive  her. 
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One  incident  of  that  meal  stands  out  fresh  in  my 
mind.  Lily's  father,  in  his  jovial  fun,  turned  upon  me 
with  as  severe  a  look  as  his  face  could  command,  and 
said, — 

"  Look  here,  young  man,  you  had  better  make  a 
good  meal,  for  I  shall  charge  you  just  the  same 
whether  you  eat  little  or  much." 

Miss  Rosy-cheeks,  who  sat  next  to  me,  lifted  her 
pretty  little  face  to  mine,  her  eyes  full  of  a  ready 
sympathy  as  she  said,  in  a  whisper  that  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  room, — 

"  Don't  you  be  frightened,  Syd,  at  what  our  father 
says,  'cause  he  tells  that  to  nearly  every  one  who 
comes  here,  but  he  never  charges  'em  nothing,  after 
all,  you  know  ;  it's  only  his  fun." 

But  with  all  our  mirth  that  night  it  was  a  devoutly 
grateful  party  that  sat  round  that  table  ;  and  later  on, 
when  "  mother "  and  I  gave  audible  expression  of 
thanks  to  God  for  all  His  goodness,  and  we  prayed 
for  the  healing  touch  of  the  Great  Physician  upon 
Lily,  it  was  a  time  of  real  blessing,  for  "  God  came 
down  our  souls  to  greet." 

The  week  that  followed  (for  I  had  finally  secured 
ten  days'  leave,  instead  of  the  week  given  at  first)  was 
a  memorable  one  to  me,  for  I  had  never  before  lived 
a  day  amid  purely  English  rural  surroundings,  and, 
cockney  and  sailor  as  I  was,  I  fairly  revelled  in  the 
life. 

Then,  too,  what  a  curiosity  I  was  in  the  village ! 
How  old  and  young  plied  me  with  countless  questions 
about  the  sea,  and  "  them  there  furrin  parts  "  ! 

"  I  zay,  Measter  Zailor,  be  it  true  as  the  fishes  do 
flee  in  them  furrin  zeas  ? "  asked  Ned,  an  old  man 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  my  advent  into  the 
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village,  and  who  could  not  believe  the  story  and  the 
picture  which  he  had  seen  once  in  a  book. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  I  said,  "  there  are  such  things  as  flying 
fish  ;  I  have  often  seen  them.  But  they  do  not  fly 
along  overhead  like  birds,  but  leap  out  of  the  water 
and  fly  a  few  feet  above  it,  sometimes  for  a  good 
distance." 

"  Veil,  veil,  to  be  zure.  I  zeed  it  in  a  book,  but  I 
never  b'lieves  nothing  in  them  there  printed  things, 
'cos  they's  only  printed  to  zell,  I  do  b'lieve.  Ibe  got 
a  nephy  up  to  Lunnun,  who  zort  o'  puts  up  the  '  tike, 
or  whatever  they  calls  it— the  letters,  yer  knows,  what 
they  prints  the  noosepeepers  with.  An'  he  telled  I 
onct,  as  how  they  keeps  volk  wot  they  calls  penny-a- 
liars,  to  concoct  lies  to  vill  up  the  kolums  in  them 
peepers.  An',  one  day,  they  axed  the  editor  chap 
vur  vour  lines  to  vill  up,  an'  he  said,  '  Oh,  kill  a  boy  at 
Brixton  ! '  Zo  they  telled  him  as  they  killed  a  boy 
there  yesterday,  to  vill  up.  Then  he  zez,  '  Konder- 
dick  it  an'  that  '11  'bout  make  yer  vour  lines.'  Ah 
me  !  Lunnun  be  a  main  vicked  place,  I  be  thinkin' 
and  them  printer  chaps  be  the  wustest  o'  the  lot. 
They  be  sich  liars,  and  t'  parson  says,  '  That  all  liars 
'11  be  turned  into  hell.'" 

What  a  character  this  same  old  Ned  was  !  I  could 
crowd  a  hundred  pages  with  stories  of  his  caustic  wit 
and  merry  vagaries.  One,  at  least,  must  find  a  place 
here. 

He  had  a  kind  of  merry  antipathy  to  parsons  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  "  take  a  rise  out "  of 
one  of  them  (as  he  would  put  it)  was  a  real  bonne 
bouche  to  him. 

Ned  was  known  for  many  miles  round  as  a  decided 
character,  and  the  cloth  in  general  knew  how  he 
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delighted  to  win  a  score  against  them,  and  they  never 
let  an  opportunity  slip  for  trying  to  make  a  score 
against  him  ;  though  I  never  heard  that  either  one 
of  them  ever  succeeded. 

One  morning,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  neigh 
bourhood  met  the  old  man,  and  hailed  him  with, — 

"Well,  Ned,  any  news?" 

"  Ees,  parson  ;  hasn't  heard  un  ?  "  replied  the  old 
man,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  ought  to  have 
told  the  clergyman  that  he  had  played  a  wrong  card. 

"  No,  Ned,"  replied  the  man  of  the  cloth,  "  I  have 
heard  nothing  fresh.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  there  be  a  man  up  Lunnun  way,"  said  the 
old  rustic,  "  as  have  invented  a  cast-iron  passon  as  '11 
go  by  steam,  so  us  '11  want  none  o'  thy  kind  now  ;  an' 
ez  there  won't  be  no  tithe  ter  pay,  farmers  be  goin' 
ter  give  t'  poor  men  shillin'  a  week  more  wage. 
Mornin'  to  'ee,  passon  !  " 

And  Ned,  with  an  innocent  look  on  his  face,  walked 
on. 

But  Ned  was  not  the  only  droll  character  whom  I 
met  in  this  place,  as  succeeding  pages  will  show. 

Every  day  of  that  week  in  that  sweet  rural  spot 
was  crowded  with  incident.  Lily  and  I  drove  hither 
and  thither  in  the  little  pony  basket-carriage,  and 
each  clay's  freedom  from  the  worry  of  the  great 
millinery  work-room,  with  its  little  crowd  of  appren 
tices  and  improvers  (over  whom  my  fiancee  had  been 
in  sole  charge),  together  with  the  fresh  air  she  con 
stantly  breathed,  all  served  to  give  new  life  to  her. 

What  a  holy,  hallowed  season  that  week  proved ! 
How  near  we  were  drawn  to  God  and  to  each  other 
during  its  all  too  precious  hours ! 

It  was  during  that  week  that  I  first  got  the  thought 
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which  has  but  strengthened  as  the  years  have  sped,  and 
as  I  have  gained  experience  of  life  in  both  town  and 
country — viz.,  that  to  most  people  it  becomes  easier 
to  preserve  an  even  communion  with  God  amid  the 
silences  and  restfulness  of  rural  scenes  than  amid  the 
hurly-burly  of  town  and  city  rush. 

How  fully  the  town-pressed  soul  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poet's  song  !— 

"  Worn  out  with  wars  on  Nature's  laws, 
Loud  sinning  city  at  our  doors, 
Adieu  !     I  seek  new  vital  stores, 

Where  thymy  turf, 

And  singing  surf, 
Shall  gently  heal  my  spirit  sores." 

The  Sunday  which  I  spent  in  that  village  will  long 
be  remembered  by  me  ;  not  for  any  special  restful- 
ness,  but  because  of  one  or  two  of  the  oddest  incidents 
that  ever  fell  to  my  lot  while  seeking  to  serve  God. 
Let  another  chapter  tell  this  tale. 


Chapter   IX 
OH,    THAT    SERVICE 

I  HAD  been  asked  during  the  week  to  take  the  two 
services — afternoon  and  evening — on  the  follow 
ing  Sunday  in  the  little  Primitive  Methodist  preach 
ing-room,  and  I  had  promised. 

I  must  explain  here  that,  sailor  as  I  was,  I  had 
been  thrust,  almost,  into  the  service  of  preaching  on 
several  occasions,  though  I  was  always  wretchedly 
nervous  under  the  ordeal. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  first  time  I  had 
essayed  the  work  may  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  their  finding  a  place  here. 

We  had  been  battling  in  the  cutter  for  three  days 
against  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Channel,  and  were  al 
most  at  our  wits'  end,  when  our  skipper,  at  last,  felt 
warranted  in  trying  to  make  a  harbour. 

The  nearest  harbour  was  Southwick,  and,  critical  as 
was  the  task  of  entering  its  narrow  way  with  a  heavy 
sea  and  gale  such  as  was  running  and  blowing  at  the 
time,  we  essayed  it,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  safely. 

We  remained  in  our  welcome  shelter  for  several 
days,  a  Sunday  coming  among  them.  In  a  harbour 
such  as  that,  where  we  were  made  fast  to  a  quay-side, 
and  could  step  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  I  was  al 
ways  free  to  go  and  come  as  I  pleased.  On  this 

particular   Sunday  I    made   my    way  ashore   a   few 
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minutes  after  nine,  and  after  a  little  stroll  round, 
seeing  children  evidently  bound  for  Sunday-school,  I 
followed,  to  see  whither  they  would  go. 

They  entered  a  big  square  building,  which,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  had  been  a  sail-store,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  found  that  it  was  being 
used  as  a  temporary  chapel  for  the  Wesleyans,  and  as 
I  was  then  a  member  of  that  denomination,  I  entered 
the  place,  made  myself  known  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school,  and  offered  to  help  among  the 
smallest  of  the  children,  or  to  sit  as  a  scholar  among 
the  senior  lads. 

I  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  given  a  class.  I  spent 
a  pleasant  morning,  went  on  board  to  dinner,  and,  in 
response  to  invitation,  went  to  the  school  again  in 
the  afternoon,  where  I  was  asked  to  address  the 
children. 

The  superintendent  invited  me  home  to  his  house 
to  tea,  after  which  I  accompanied  him  to  the  tem 
porary  chapel,  for  the  service,  a  minister  from  Brigh 
ton  being  expected  to  preach. 

Half-past  six  came,  and  went,  but  no  preacher  ap 
peared,  and  at  last  the  people  had  to  face  the  fact  of 
a  disappointment,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  who 
should  supply  the  pulpit  (platform). 

There  were  several  local-preachers  present,  but  each 
shrank  from  the  task.  At  last  an  old  man  stood  up, 
and  facing  the  congregation,  said, — 

"  Friends,  we've  a  young  man-o'-war's-man  among 
us  to-night.  He's  been  with  us  in  the  school  all  day, 
and  addressed  the  children  this  afternoon.  I  propose 
that  he  go  up  and  take  the  service." 

I  was  thunderstruck,  and  could  only  rise  and 
stammer  out, — 
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"  But  I  cannot  preach." 

"  Yes,  you  can  ! "  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  you  can 
tell  us  again  what  you  told  us  this  afternoon,  and  it'll 
do  us  all  good  !  " 

It  seemed  no  use  to  protest,  so,  in  much  fear  and 
trembling,  and  looking  to  God  for  grace  and  wisdom, 
I  went  up  to  the  platform,  and,  after  a  moment's 
silent  communion  with  God,  I  gave  out  hymn 
No.  189:— 

"  Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein 
Sure  my  soul's  anchor  may  remain/'' 

This  hymn  never  loses  its  power  as  an  inspiration 
to  me — if  only  it  be  decently,  heartily  sung — and 
many  a  score  of  times  it  has  been  God's  song-angel 
to  my  soul  in  public  services,  sent  to  minister  to  me 
amid  weakness  and  nervous  prostration. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  told  how,  wandering 
upon  the  island  beach,  dinnerless  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Sunday,  I  read  again  from  my  little  pocket- 
Bible  the  words,  "  There  was  no  more  sea,"  which 
were  utterly  new  to  me  until  I  heard  them  read  that 
morning  as  part  of  the  second  lesson. 

Again  and  again,  during  long,  dark,  lonely  night 
watches  at  sea  in  the  cutter,  had  my  soul  dwelt  upon 
these  words,  until  I  had  seemed  to  come  to  know  John 
as  well  as  though  I  had  seen  and  known  him  in  the 
flesh. 

I  had  pictured  him  banished  to  Patmos,  and,  after 
his  day's  work  in  the  mines  was  finished,  pacing  the 
sand  and  shingle  of  the  shore,  his  ears  and  eyes  filled 
with  the  sound  and  sight  of  the  waters  that  washed 
up  almost  to  his  feet. 

I  had  seemed  to  hear  the  passing  wonder  of  the 
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question  which  he  had,  perhaps,  once  asked  him 
self  :  "  Why  have  I,  the  beloved  disciple,  met  with 
such  a  fate  as  this  ?  " 

And  the  fretting  waters  would  lap  his  feet  and  give 
him  a  clue  to  the  answer  to  his  question,  as  they 
murmured, — 

"  Who  can  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  sea  ?  " 
And  he  would  ponder  that  word  "  mystery  "  until  he 
learned  afresh  the  lesson  of  the  truth  his  Master  had 
taught  him,  "  What  thou  knowest  not  now  them  shalt 
know  hereafter,"  "  For  now  you  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face "  ;  and  in  a  note  of 
satisfied  expectancy  he  would  cry,  "  In  the  days  of 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  there  shall  be  no 
more  sea — MYSTERY." 

But  he  was  human,  and  his  heart  was  large,  and 
warm,  and  tender ;  he  was  a  man  of  many  loves,  for 
all  the  saints  of  all  the  Churches  were  his  near  him, 
and  he  yearned  to  see  them  and  hold  hallowed  speech 
and  fellowship  with  them.  But  these  waters  about 
his  exile-isle  cut  him  off  from  all  that  he  held  dear 
of  human  relationships,  and  as  he  sighed  with  a  great 
longing  the  waters  pitied  him.  They  had  no  power 
to  sweep  themselves  back  and  make  him  a  dry,  Red- 
Sea-like  pathway,  but  their  voices  had  a  message  for 
him,  and  they  murmured  it  into  his  ear,  until,  through 
his  tear-filled  eyes,  he  cried,  "  When  the  hour  shall 
come  that  there  is  no  more  sea  it  will  mean  for  me, 
and  for  all  the  kin  of  God,  that  there  will  be  no 
more  SEPARATION." 

He  would  watch  the  tide  snatch  the  sharp,  angular 
stone  that  rolled  about  among  the  shingle  and  sand 
of  the  beach,  or  the  coarse,  rough,  discoloured  shell, 
as  it  beat  both  backward  and  forward  with  every 
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yield  and  clutch  of  the  swell,  and  only  let  them  rest 
when  the  ebb  was  finished,  and  then  the  glaring  sun 
or  the  night  dews  would  pour  their  forces  upon 
them. 

But  the  stone  became  rounded  and  polished,  and 
the  shell  grew  white,  pearly,  and  glistening,  and  as  he 
would  hold  the  beautified  thing  in  his  hand,  and 
remember  all  the  fretting  process  it  had  undergone 
before  it  became  what  it  was,  he  would  understand 
his  exile  better,  and  would  say  gladly  over  to  him 
self,  "  When  there  is  no  more  sea  of  life,  with  its 
endless  fret  of  tidal  snatch  and  clutch,  then  HE  shall 
present  me  faultless  before  His  father's  throne  with 
exceeding  joy,  and  the  last  bit  of  painful  polishing 
will  be  over." 

"  Noiu,  the  long  and  toilsome  duty, 

Stone  by  stone  to  carve  and  bring  ; 
Afterward,  the  perfect  beauty 
Of  the  palace  of  the  King. 

"Now,  the  tuning  and  the  tension, 

Wailing  minors,  discord  strong  ; 
Afterward,  the  grand  ascension 
Of  the  Alleluia  song." 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  my  night-watches 
had  suggested  to  me ;  and,  taking  the  sea  as  a  type 
of  life,  in  the  halting  speech  and  simple  fashion 
that,  amid  my  inexperience  and  great  nervousness, 
was  all  that  was  possible  to  me,  I  preached  my  first 
sermon  to  a  shore  people  in  that  little  place  at 
Southwick. 

I  have  often  wished  I  could  remember  the  name  of 
that  Sunday-school  superintendent,  who  was  kind 
ness  itself  to  me  that  day.  That  the  name  began 
with  F,  I  am  sure,  but  further  than  that  I  cannot  get, 
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though  the  rest  is  ever  on  the  trip  of  my  tongue,  as 
we  say.  Was  it  Frewin,  or  Frampton  ?  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  was  something  like  that.  The  clear  fellow  went 
home  to  God  shortly  after  those  days,  but  I  put  his 
lovingkindness  on  record  here  because,  in  God's 
providence,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  links  in  the 
chain  of  persons  and  circumstances  which  led  me 
into  the  regular  ministry  for  God. 

To  return  to  those  Sunday  services  in  the  little 
thatched  Primitive  Methodist  preaching  cottage  in 
my  fiancee 's  village. 

The  place  had  once  been  an  ordinary  labourer's 
dwelling,  but  the  parting  walls  had  been  taken  away, 
and  the  ceilings  removed,  making  a  comfortable  little 
hall-like  room,  that  was  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

When  our  party  arrived  we  found  the  place  packed 
with  an  eager,  expectant  congregation,  space  being 
left,  however,  for  my  friends  in  their  accustomed 
seats. 

There  was  no  platform,  but  a  high,  spindle,  skeleton- 
like  book-rest.  Far  too  self-conscious  of  being  on 
trial  before  a  people  who  were  singularly,  curiously 

interested  in  "  Mrs.  S 's  eldest  darter's  young  man," 

I  knelt  in  silent  communion  with  God,  praying  for  a 
release  from  my  nervousness. 

In  the  strength  of  the  promised  Divine  presence 
I  rose  and  began  the  service.  It  was  all  so  new  to 
me,  this  type  of  meeting,  for  I  had  never  before  been 
in  such  a  homely,  free-and-easy  gathering.  All  the 
services  I  had  ever  as  yet  attended  had  been  those 
larger,  more  regular  ones  of  the  various  towns  I  had 
been  ashore  in. 

But  these   people,   in  this  village  of  C ,  what 

strange  tunes  they  sang  !     How  they  repeated  lines 
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and  part  lines  of  words,  and  bars  and  notes  of  the 
music,  until  it  seemed  as  though  all  were  hopelessly 
mixed  !  How  utterly  oblivious  to  discordance  of 
voice  they  were !  What  did  it  matter  to  them  ? 
Their  hearts  were  in  the  singing,  and  the  God  who 
made  the  hoarse  caw  of  the  crow,  as  well  as  the 
liquid  music  of  the  nightingale's  note,  accepted  this 
strange  song  service,  because  it  came  from  the 
people's  hearts  ;  and  to  them  it  was  worship. 

In  looking  back  over  that  afternoon,  I  have  often 
wondered  how  I  got  through  that  service  at  all,  so 
many  and,  to  me,  such  strange  interruptions  con 
stantly  occurred. 

In  the  midst  of  my  reading  of  the  lesson  a  piercing 
scream  came  from  a  little  chap  about  five  years 
of  age,  followed  by  the  piteous  cry, — 

"  Mither !  mither !  there  be  a  bee  stung  I  on  mine 
eye  !  " 

Poor  little  fellow  !  it  was  true  ;  and,  amid  many 
audibly  expressed  words  of  sympathy  from  other 
mothers,  the  little  lad  was  led  out  sobbing  ! 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  these  same  bees  were  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  myself.  The  weather  was  so 
warm,  and  the  place  was  so  packed,  that  door  and 
windows  were  kept  wide  open,  and  the  buzzing  things 
kept  up  a  constant  careering  about  the  room,  and 
more  than  once  settled  upon  me,  while  I  tried  in  vain 
to  keep  cool  under  the  ordeal. 

Once  one  of  them  pitched  upon  my  forehead,  and 
commenced  a  slow,  perambulating  survey  of  my  face. 
I  was  reading  at  the  time,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
stung  drove  the  great  beads  of  perspiration  from 
every  pore  of  my  skin. 

At  last  I  felt  I  could  stand   it  no  longer,   and    I 
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raised  my  hand  to  brush  away  the  aggravating,  tor 
menting  thing,  when  an  old  woman  sitting  near  the 
front,  whose  vigilant  eyes  had  evidently  been  upon 
me,  suddenly  shouted, — 

"  Don't  'ee  knock  'en,  I  tell  'ee,  or  her'll  sting  'ee. 
Jist  don't  take  a  mussel  (morsel)  o'  notice  on't,  an'  it 
won't  hurt  'ee." 

The  congregation  took  no  notice  of  these  queer  in 
terruptions,  and  I,  at  last,  began  to  get  a  little  used  to 
them,  and  to  breathe  a  trifle  freer,  though  I  perspired 
as  never  since,  except  when  I  have  been  in  the  oven 
of  the  Turkish  bath,  stewing  in  close  upon  three 
hundred  degrees. 

At  length  I  reached  the  moment  for  beginning 
the  address,  and  gave  out  the  text :  "  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for 
the  sheep." 

I  had  not  spoken  two  minutes  before  an  old  man, 
known  locally  as  "  Jimmy  the  Rag-man,"  rose  in  his 
seat,  leant  his  hand  upon  the  wide  window-sill  close 
to  him,  and  addressing  me  very  respectfully,  said, — 

"  I  beg  'ee  pardon,  Measter  Minister,  but  wull  'ee 
zpeak  a  little  louder,  plese?  My  missus  be  main 
deaf,  an'  she  canna'  year  a  word  'ee  sez.  An'  b'zides, 
there  be  a  zmartish  few  deaf  'uns  here  to-day." 

The  old  man  sat  down.  The  people  smiled  in 
pleased  expectancy  of  a  louder  tone  on  my  part,  and 
I — well,  I  gave  another  gush  of  perspiring  agony, 
raised  my  voice,  and  went  on. 

I  warmed  at  last  to  my  subject ;  it  filled  me.  I 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
who  gave  His  life  for  vie,  and  words  flowed  from 
my  heart,  and  reaching  my  lips,  raced  over  in  glad 
speech  to  the  listening  people. 
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In  the  midst  of  my  greatest  ease,  and  when  I  was 
having  what  preachers  are  wont  to  call  "a  good 
time,"  a  tall,  spare,  rugged-faced,  patriarchal  old 
man,  in  a  long  smock-frock  (how  rarely  one  sees 
such  a  garment  now-a-days  !)  raised  himself  slowly 
by  the  aid  of  his  crook — he  was  a  shepherd — and, 
looking  towards  me,  cried,  in  a  kind  of  holy  rap 
ture,— 

"  Ah  !  praise  the  dear  Lord  !  He  be  a  rale  Good 
Shepherd,  He  be  !  An'  I  don't  want  to  stop  'ee  in 
thy  sarmint,  Measter  Watson,  fur  the  Lord  be  a- 
helpin'  on  'ee,  an'  thee's  gitting  on  famous,  but  doez 
'ee  know  where  t'  Lord's  sheep  be  marked  ?  " 

The  old  man  paused,  waiting  for  a  reply.  My 
heart  thumped  heavily,  and  my  breath  came  and 
went  in  hot  catches,  as  I  replied, — 

"  I  think  perhaps  I  might  give  some  of  the  marks 
upon  the  Lord's  sheep,  but  possibly  not  those  which 
you  think  of." 

"  No,  I'd  be  boun'  yer  wunna ! "  cried  the  old 
shepherd.  "  But  look  at  here,  if  'ee'll  come  down  to 
I  when  t'  sarvice  is  over,  I'll  tell  'ee  where  they  be 
marked.  Now  go  on  wi'  yer  sarmint,  an'  God  bless 
'ee !  Yer've  got  hold  o'  the  right  lines,  an'  we  be 
all  pow'fully  much  enjoyin'  the  discarze." 

More  than  one  of  my  personal  friends  were  praying 
for  me,  and  though  considerably  unnerved  by  each 
fresh  interruption,  I  finished  the  service  at  last. 

Many  crowded  round  to  get  a  hand-shake  of  the 
"  zailor  sweetheart "  of  the  lassie  who  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  among  them,  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  "discarze."  Among  these  greeting  people 
was  the  old  shepherd. 

"God   bless  'ee!"  he  cried,  wringing  my  hand  as 
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he  would  twist  the  iron  crowbar  when  he  was  pitch 
ing  a  fold.  "  I  call  as  how  'ee  got  on  capitallish  wi' 
that  subjeck  t's  afternoon.  An'  now  I'll  tell  'ee  wot 
I  meant,  awhile  sin',  by  the  Lord's  mark  in  His 
sheep.  I've  a  bin  zheperdin'  fur  nigh  ont'  fifty  year, 
an'  I've  zeed  a  zight  o'  sheep  in  my  time.  Wai,  yer 
knows,  I  makes  no  doubt  as  ivery  man  has  a  got 
his  own  mark,  an'  zo  have  t'  Good  Shepherd,  an'  His 
sheep  be  marked  in  the  fut  (foot)  an'  the  yar  (ear), 
fur  He  do  zay  Hisself,  '  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  an' 
they  follow  Me.'" 

A  true,  though  quaint,  interpretation  that ;  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  almost  worth  the  strain  which  the 
interruption  had  put  upon  me  to  get  this  beautiful 
word  of  the  old  shepherd's. 

I  was  glad  when  the  last  tax  of  the  day — the 
evening  service — was  over,  and  Lily  and  I  were 
free  to  spend  an  hour  alone.  Somehow,  we  were 
very  quiet  that  night ;  our  silences  were  more  expres 
sive  than  our  speech.  The  shadow  of  the  parting  that 
must  take  place  next  morning  was  doubtless  upon  us. 
By  a  singular  appropriateness,  the  passage  for 
the  Monday,  the  day  of  our  parting,  in  the  text 
book  we  used,  was  the  Mizpah  word  :  "  The  Lord 
watch  between  thee  and  me  while  we  are  absent 
one  from  the  other." 

We  parted  next  forenoon  at  a  spot  where  no  eye 
but  God's  could  see  us.  There  were  tears  on  both 
sides,  but  not  one  shadow  of  rebellion  in  either  of 
our  hearts.  Both  knew  that  we  might  never  meet 
again  on  earth,  since  Lily's  case  was  critical,  and 
might  easily  end  in  galloping  consumption ;  while 
my  life  was  not  worth  the  turn  of  a  steamer's  screw  : 
the  closing  of  the  eye  of  some  tired  or  drunken  sailor 
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on  watch,  the  flicker  of  a  lamp  flame,  the  wild  lurch 
of  our  little  craft,  the  sudden  slog  over  of  our  main 
boom,  or  the  mad  flog  of  a  sheet-block  as  the  sail 
flapped  in  going  about,  or — well,  any  one  of  a  hun 
dred  other  things  peculiar  to  my  life  at  sea  might 
fall  to  my  lot  and  hurl  me  suddenly  into  the  eternity 
beyond. 

The  solemnity  of  this  possible  parting  for  the  last 
time  added  to  the  tenderness  of  our  farewells  that 
morning. 

When,  after  our  last  caress,  I  must  needs  move 
on  to  catch  my  train,  and  turned  for  the  last  time 
to  wave  a  good-bye,  Lily  stood  just  where  I  had  left 
her,  her  white  handkerchief  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

The  brow  of  the  hill  presently  hid  us  from  each 
other,  and  we  went  our  several  ways. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  and  we  kept  our  love 
ever  burning  by  that  mutual  communion  with  God 
which  made  the  mightiest  bond  of  our  loving  rela 
tionship.  For  : — 

"There  is  a  spot  where  spirits  blend, 
And  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend  ; 
Though  sundered  far,  by  faith  they  meet 
Around  one  common  mercy-seat." 

Then  there  were  letters,  and  these  made  blessed 
links  amid  painful  absence.  Whenever  I  was  well 
enough  (for  I  suffered  more  and  more  with  sea-sick 
ness)  I  wrote  every  day,  though  it  was  often  the 
case  that  several  days  would  pass  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  send  ashore  to  post,  by  which  time  the 
epistle  would  have  grown  to  eight  or  ten  sheets. 

I  recall  this  daily  voluminous  correspondence  with 
pleasure,  because  I  can  see  now  how  useful  it  became 
to  me  as  an  educational  factor.  In  pursuance  of  my 
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desire  and  attempts  to  "improve  myself"  (I  use 
the  popular  term),  which  I  have  explained  in  the 
first  volume  of  these  memories,  having  no  man  like- 
minded  with  myself  on  board,  I  would  write  out 
fully  all  the  special  thoughts  born  of  my  reading 
(whatever  it  might  be,  poetry  or  prose),  often  includ 
ing  in  my  letters  long  extracts  ;  so  that  in  fact  I 
talked  over  with  my  loved  one,  with  pen  and  ink, 
all  that  I  should  probably  have  talked  over  face  to 
face  with  my  friend  Eddie  Peck — had  he  been  with 
me. 

I  have  often  wished  of  late  years  that  we  had 
those  letters  to  refer  to,  to  cull  from,  for  in  the  pass 
age  of  nearly  half  a  lifetime  since  they  were  written 
the  very  names  of  the  books,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
touched  upon,  have  become  utterly  lost  to  memory. 

And  the  letters,  what  was  their  fate  ?  A  queer 
one !  A  gay  young  ship'smate,  such  a  rollicky, 
fun-loving  fellow,  was  staying  with  us  (it  was  us  then, 
for  it  was  a  year  or  two  after  our  marriage),  and  he 
found  this  batch  of  letters,  tied  up  in  bundles,  in  a 
huge  case  in  our  lumber-room.  My  dear  wife  had 
preserved  them  all ;  and,  as  weighing  eventually 
proved,  they  plumped  the  scale  at  one  hundredweight, 
eight  pounds. 

Harry  untied  bundle  after  bundle,  and  when  we 
found  him,  alarmed  at  his  unusual  quietude,  he  was 
poring  over  the  letters  with  a  very  evident  delight,  to 
say  nothing  of  intense  amusement. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  the  whole  mass  was  borne 
into  the  bakehouse  of  a  confectioner  that  abutted 
upon  our  back  premises,  and  burnt  in  his  oven,  to 
help  to  heat  it  for  bread-baking,  my  dear  wife  stand 
ing  by  watching  the  holocaust. 


Chapter  X 
GOING   TO   THE   BALL 

I  REMEMBER  once  reading  that  very  interesting 
autobiography,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  On  and 
Off  the  Stage,"  and  was  struck  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  book,  for  husband  and  wife  took  it  in  turns 
to  write  chapters,  the  reader  obtaining  constantly 
the  views  of  both  on  many  epochs  and  subjects. 

My  wife  and  I  could  scarcely  have  worked  on 
these  lines,  but  a  brief  extract  from  her  book  may 
perhaps  sometimes  find  a  fitting  place  in  these  pages, 
as  serving  to  show  how  she  fared  amid  my  continual 
absences. 

Of  that  special  time  when  we  parted,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  last  chapter,  she  says  : — 

"  I  walked  with  my  loved  one  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill — that  hill  so  associated  with  home  leavings. 
Then,  under  the  broad,  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  the 
last  prayer  was  breathed  together,  and  the  last  good 
bye  spoken  ;  then  my  lover  hurried  away  to  catch 
his  train,  and  I 

"  Well,  I  was  left  alone  seated  on  the  mossy  bank, 
fluttering  my  handkerchief  in  the  breeze,  with  the 
hope  that  my  lover  might  turn  his  head  yet  once 
again.  I  was  not  disappointed  :  he  turned  and  stood 
for  one  brief  moment,  looking  back  yearningly,  then, 
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with  a  responding  wave  of  his  handkerchief,  he  passed 
on,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  my  view. 

"  Oh,  how  unutterably  lonely  I  felt !  But  in  that 
very  loneliness  Jesus  Himself  drew  near,  and  with  His 
own  tender  hands  bound  up  my  aching  heart,  com 
forting  my  soul  with  His  own  precious  promises  and 
loving  presence.  How  unspeakably  sweet  was  the 
love  of  Christ  to  my  heart  that  day  !  how  it  soothed 
the  troubled  mind  and  healed  the  smart !  How  calm 
the  rest  upon  His  bosom  of  infinite  compassion  !  It 
seemed  that,  in  the  absence  of  earth's  dear  one, 
that  heaven's  dearer  One  drew  more  intimately 
nigh. 

"  I  suppose  the  real  fact  was  that  I  had  more  time 
and  room  for  Him.  Thus  it  is  that  our  Father  has 
so  often  to  deny  us,  or  take  from  us  many  of  earth's 
joys  and  friends,  because  we  allow  them  to  occupy 
our  hearts  too  much,  often  giving  them  the  first 
place  in  our  lives — the  place  which  should  be  our 
Lord's,  and  His  alone.  Truly  He  wounds  to  heal 
and  makes  poor  to  enrich  with  His  own  richer  gifts. 
He  withdraws  to  give  us  the  very  fulness  of  Himself. 

"  The  days  rolled  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into 
months.  As  the  time  passed  away,  so  too,  to  a  large 
extent,  did  my  bodily  weakness.  The  doctor's  pre 
scription  had  proved  the  right  one.  The  beautiful 
fresh  air  had  wrought  a  wondrous  cure,  and  I  was 
fast  growing  strong  and  bonny  again. 

"  During  this  time  my  loved  one  had  never  come 
again.  Must  I  own  to  the  weakness  of  the  feminine 
heart,  and  confess  that  many  times  during  those 
months  my  feet  had  turned  toward  the  hill,  and 
mounting  to  the  top  I  would  sit  with  my  eyes 
eagerly  strained  down  the  station  road,  thinking 
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that  perhaps  he  would  turn  up  some  day  quite  on 
a  surprise  visit?  I  looked  and  waited  in  vain:  he 
came  not. 

"  I  did  not  express  these  secret  hopes  or  disappoint 
ments,  neither  did  I  break  my  heart  because  they 
were  not  realized.  I  knew  something  of  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  naval  service.  I  knew  also  that  my 
loved  one  would  gladly  have  come  had  opportunity 
afforded. 

"  Then,  too,  we  had  our  pen  and  ink  correspondence. 
I  think  the  almost  daily  letter  that  I  received  from 
the  absent  sailor  lover  was  a  continual  source  of 
wonder  in  our  village,  where  letters  were  few. 

'"  Whatever  in  the  world  anybody  can  find  to  write 
about  more  than  once  a  month,  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  think,'  was  a  remark  that  I  once  overheard. 

"*Just  think  of  the  money  them  Queen's  heads 
must  cost ! '  said  another ;  *  a  good  thing  as  they 
young  folk  didn't  happen  to  live  in  them  'ere  eight- 
penny  letter  days.'  " 

To  return  to  my  own  life.  When  the  next  Christ 
mas  came  I  was  walking  on  three  legs  and  carrying 
one — that  is  to  say,  I  was  on  crutches. 

In  one  of  the  wildest  three-day  gales  that  ever 
swept  our  coasts,  and  when  we  (on  board  the  cutter) 
were  compelled  to  lash  ourselves  on  deck,  and  were 
then  nearly  to  our  waists  in  water,  there  came  a 
trifling  lull,  and  to  save  one  of  our  boats,  the  lashings 
of  which  had  become  loosened,  we  cast  off  the  waist 
lines  that  held  us,  and  climbing  up  the  sloping  deck, 
started  to  re-secure  the  boat. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  weather  bulwark  a  terrific 
sea  leaped  over  the  counter,  and  tearing  in  mad  vol 
ume  along  the  deck,  sweeping  everything  before  it, 
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it  caught  me,  and  swept   me  forward    along  in    its 
train. 

In  the  grip  of  that  sea,  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
break  as  it  careered  along  our  deck,  I  was  carried 
almost  into  the  eyes  of  the  craft,  and  was  being 
borne  over  the  side  on  its  mighty  swell,  when  a 
shipmate,  Teddy  Jones  (where  is  that  good  fellow 
now,  I  wonder  ?  how  I  wish  I  could  trace  him  !),  man 
aged  to  get  a  grip  upon  me  and  save  me.  But 
for  this  rescue  I  could  not  have  lived  two  minutes 
in  the  boiling  waves  into  which  I  should  have  been 
hurled,  for  I  was  then  quite  insensible  with  injuries 
to  my  head,  received  by  being  hurled  against  the 
windlass. 

Except  for  sharp  pain  and  dizziness,  I  speedily 
recovered  from  the  stunning,  but  I  had  twisted  my 
left  ankle  so  severely  that  it  was  nearly  two  months 
before  I  could  use  it  properly. 

The  cutter  ran  into  Newhaven  and  landed  me 
there,  where,  in  the  house  of  the  hospitable  Mark 
Cantell,  the  yacht  and  boat-builder,  I  found  a  plea 
sant  retreat  and  unremitting  kindness,  until,  well 
enough  to  travel  by  the  aid  of  crutches,  I  started,  on 
sick  leave,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  my  good  friends 

the  R 's,  at  the  eating-house,  having  gladly  offered 

to  take  me  in. 

I  mention  all  this  chiefly  because  of  a  curious  little 
fitting  in  with  things  which  took  out  all  the  sting  from 
that  dislocated,  twisted  ankle  business.  For  at  the 
very  time  (the  very  day,  as  it  transpired)  that  I 
met  with  my  accident  my  friends  in  the  island  had 
written  to  my  fiancee,  asking  her  (since  she  was  so 
much  better,  and  could  safely  travel)  to  spend  Christ 
mas  with  them. 
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Lily  accepted  the  invitation  before  she  had  even 
heard  of  my  mishap,  and  so  it  happened  that  when 
I  arrived  at  the  island,  three  days  before  Christmas, 
I  was  met  in  the  house  of  my  friends  by  the  one 
who  of  all  others  could  render  "  pain  sweet." 

That  my  accident  should  have  happened  just  when 
it  did,  making  the  prolonged  leave  possible,  was  a 
source  of  immense  amusement  to  our  mutual  friends, 
who  persisted  in  jokingly  declaring  it  to  be  a  lovers' 
cut-and-dried  affair. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  an  arranged  matter,  only 
the  arrangement  was  His  Who  had  both  our  lives  in 
His  keeping. 

This  visit  to  the  old  town  on  the  part  of  my  fian 
cee  was  destined  to  lead  to  events  that  were  to 
make  possible  the  third  greatest  event  of  my  life — 
the  obtaining  of  my  discharge  from  the  Navy. 

And  the  way  of  it  all  was  on  this  wise. 

During  that  Christmas  visit  to  our  friends  my 
fiancee  was  urged  by  many  people  to  return  alto 
gether  to  the  old  town  and  start  in  business  for 
herself.  After  much  prayer  and  thought,  she  decided 
to  do  so,  and  when  the  earliest  spring  came,  "  with 
tenderest  green  light,"  and  moved  "  like  an  angel 
through  the  woods,"  everywhere  revealing  "  bright 
dancing  showers  of  buds,"  she  left  her  Wiltshire 
home  and,  starting  in  a  small  and  private  way,  began 
business  upon  her  own  account. 

From  the  very  first  the  venture  was  a  decided 
success,  and  the  year's  business  in  a  private  house 
helped  her  to  decide  upon  a  bolder  venture. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  let  her  tell  the  story  of 
this  :— 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  spring  I  was 
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tempted  to  make  a  bolder  venture  still.  My  atten 
tion  was  one  day  drawn  to  a  house  and  shop  to  be 
let  in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  I  had  never 
been  inside,  but  from  the  outside  I  gathered  that  it 
was  a  good-sized  shop  ;  it  had  a  large  plate-glass  win 
dow,  and  the  house  above  it  was  three-storied  and 
evidently  roomy. 

' '  Exactly  the  position  for  business,  but  rather  large 
for  a  lone  woman,'  I  thought,  as  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  street,  looking  at  it. 

"  My  next  thought  was,  '  I  wonder  how  much  the 
rent  and  rates  would  amount  to,  per  annum,  and 
who  the  landlord  is  ? ' 

"  I  soon  learnt  that  the  present  occupier  was  the 
owner,  and  that  he  was  retiring  from  business  imme 
diately. 

"  By  the  following  day  I  had  also  learnt  all  particu 
lars  as  to  rent  and  rate  liabilities,  and  had  been  shown 
over  the  house.  Rather  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
the  landlord  was  quite  willing  to  accept  me  as  a 
tenant.  A  few  days  later  all  negotiations  were  com 
pleted,  an  agreement  drawn  up,  and  I  found  myself 
the  sole  tenant  of  a  large  empty  house. 

"  The  simple  furnishing  of  the  necessary  rooms  for 
use  was  of  no  moment.  The  shop  fittings  and  stock 
were  to  me  the  most  important  matter. 

"  Through  the  exceeding  and  never-forgotten  kind 
ness  of  my  special  friends  at  the  temperance  restau 
rant,  this  was  made  comparatively  easy.  Much  of  the 
fitting  was  done  by  my  friend  in  the  evenings,  which,  of 
course,  considerably  reduced  the  expense.  I  almost 
learnt  the  art  of  carpentering  myself  during  that  time. 
Anyway,  my  good  friend  praised  me  for  my  sand 
papering,  and  joked  me  on  being  a  good  apprentice. 
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"  At  last,  when  the  shop  was  completed,  I  went  to 
town  again  for  stock.  This  time  my  purchases  were 
on  a  totally  different  scale,  but,  oh  !  when  the  huge 
cases  of  goods  and  the  long  invoices  came  in,  some 
of  my  old  fears  returned.  A  debtor's  prison  and  a 
host  of  other  imaginary  terrors  rose  up  before  my 
trembling  gaze.  But  I  was  far  too  busy  (thanks  to 
the  blessing  of  hard  work)  during  the  following  days 
to  dwell  upon  these  fearful  fancies.  A  certain  day 
had  been  announced  for  the  opening,  and  I  deter 
mined  to  make  as  good  a  show  as  possible.  So  early 
and  late  found  my  brain  and  fingers  busily  engaged. 

"  The  long-looked-for  day  at  length  arrived.  It  was 
a  Saturday,  and  I  remember  with  gratitude  to  God 
that  my  customers  on  that  first  day  far  exceeded  my 
highest  expectations. 

"  Before  a  month  had  passed  I  knew  that,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  I  had  taken  the  right  step. 
This  opening,  too,  at  this  particular  time,  seemed  to 
be  so  unmistakably  the  leading  of  the  Lord  in  re 
sponse  to  prayer  that  I  could  do  nought  but  praise 
Him. 

"  I  did  not  know  then  what  that  business  venture 
would  mean,  or  that  it  was  in  a  sense  to  be  the  first 
step  to  the  means  of  my  absent  loved  one  obtaining 
the  one  human  blessing  he  longed  for — release  from 
the  Navy. 

"  Oh,  how  wondrous,  how  beautiful  are  the  orderings 
of  God's  providence !  And  on  what  slender  threads 
hangs  the  destiny  of  man  truly  ! 

"  '  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
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Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs 

And  works  His  Sovereign  will. 

"  '  His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour  ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 
Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain  ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  will  make  it  plain.' 


"  My  loved  one  was  still  away  cruising  in  the  cut 
ter.  Our  parting  this  time  had  been  longer  than  usual, 
but  constant  reports  came  of  continual  suffering  and 
sea-sickness.  Another  appeal  had  also  been  made 
by  him  for  the  purchase  of  his  discharge,  only  again 
to  be  utterly  refused.  Added  to  this  there  hung  over 
him  the  terrible  prospect  of  being  speedily  drafted  on 
foreign  service. 

"  This  news  was  at  first  a  bitter  pang  to  my  lonely 
heart.  To  be  drafted  abroad  would  probably  mean 
four  full  years  or  more  of  separation. 

"  '  Never,  never/  I  told  myself,  '  would  he  live 
through  the  strain  of  those  years,  suffering  as  he  did.' 
So,  for  a  time,  my  first  glad  joy  of  business  success 
was  shadowed  by  the  gloomy  prospect  of  the  future. 
But,  praise  God,  it  was  not  for  long,  for,  by  His  grace, 
I  was  at  length  enabled  to  lift  my  eyes  from  self  to 
Him,  from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal,  and 
to  see  that  even  this  prospective  trial  was  all  in  our 
Father's  hands,  and  that  His  grace  could  and  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  weary,  waiting  years. 

"  Then  I  remember  that  I  even  began  to  build  castles 
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in  the  air.  I  found  myself  thinking  how  the  seven 
years  that  my  lover  had  still  to  serve  in  the  Navy 
would  soon  slip  by,  and  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  should  not  then  be  thirty,  and  that  I 
would  during  the  time  throw  all  my  energies  into 
my  business,  so  that  there  would  not  be  the  need  for 
such  hard  work  in  those  coming  golden  days.  I  went 
so  far  as  to  picture  a  private  country  cottage,  some 
sweet  little  nook  nestling  amid  roses  and  honey 
suckle,  and,  of  course,  the  prince  of  this  rural  bower 
was  to  be  my  returned  sailor  lover. 

"  So  much  for  vain  imaginations  and  selfish  longings. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  broken  purposes,  and  the  casting 
down  of  foolish  ambitions. 

"  However,  I  had  fully  resolved,  like  Jacob  of  old, 
to  wait  and  serve,  if  necessary,  my  seven  years  of 
probation.  Had  my  resolve  been  put  to  the  test,  I 
wonder  if  my  experience  would  have  been  that  of 
Jacob,  of  whom  it  is  written — *  That  he  served  seven 
years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a 
few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her  '  (Gen.  xxix.  20)  ? 

"  But  God  in  His  infinite  love  and  goodness  had 
something  so  much  better  for  us  in  store — a  blessing 
so  great  and  a  deliverance  so  far,  far  beyond  our  poor 
human  expectations.  Just  at  the  point  and  time,  too, 
when  all  human  possibilities  failed,  His  own  might  and 
power  were  to  be  manifested  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  us  at  His  feet  in  wonder  and  adoration,  and  to 
ever  call  forth  the  deepest  gratitude  of  our  hearts  and 
lives. 

"One  bright  sunny  morning  in  May,  about  two 
months  after  the  opening  of  my  new  business,  a  lady 
— a  perfect  stranger — entered  the  shop,  passing  at 
once  to  the  counter  at  which  I  was  standing. 
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"She   was   young-looking,  nicely   dressed,  with   a 
tender,  smiling  face  and  bright,  laughing  eyes. 

"  While  she  was  making  a  few  purchases  and  giving 
an  order,  we  drifted  into  a  pleasant  little  chat. 

"  Suddenly  lifting  her  bright  eyes,  she  said  :  '  Do  you 
conduct  this  business  yourself?' 

"  To  my  response  that  I  did,  though  it  had  been  for 
a  short  time  only,  she  added  : — 

"  '  You  look  young  to  have  such  a  responsibility, 
with  no  one  to  share  it !  ' 

"  Then,  with  a  merry  laugh,  she  startled  me  by  say 
ing,  '  My  dear  girl !  why  ever  don't  you  get  married  ?  ' 
"  I  found  my  face  suddenly  growing  painfully  hot, 
and  thought,  in  a  moment,  had  flown  over  the  seas  to 
the  absent  lover. 

" '  Perhaps  you  have  not  met  Mr.  Right  yet,'  she 
went  on. 

"  Her  tone  was  so  gentle  and  kind,  yet  there  was 
withal  such  an  earnest  ring  of  true  sympathy  in  her 
tones,  and  such  a  kindly  light  in  her  eyes,  that  before 
scarcely  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  my  usual  reserve 
had  vanished,  and,  driving  back  the  tears  that  were 
struggling  to  my  eyes,  I  found  my  heart  opening  out 
to  her,  and  I  was  telling  her  of  my  absent  loved  one  ; 
of  our  engagement ;  of  his  utter  hatred  of  sea  life  ; 
the  impending  despatch  upon  foreign  service;  the 
possible  long  years  before  he  would  be  clear  of  the 
Navy ;  his  constant  illness  ;  and  my  determination 

to  wait  until 

"  Before  I  could  get  to  the  end  of  my  story,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  lady,  whose  face  by  this  time  was 
aglow  with  excitement,  exclaiming, — 

£ '  Why  ever  does  he  not  purchase  his  discharge  ?  ' 
"  Here  I  had  to  explain  that  that  was  exactly  the 
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difficulty,  and  that  all  his  repeated  requests  had  been 
fruitless  ;  of  course,  explaining  that  the  refusal  was 
owing  to  his  repeated  desertions  before  his  conver 
sion. 

"  I  thought  that  I  detected  something  very  much 
like  tears  in  the  lady's  eyes.  I  might,  of  course,  have 
been  mistaken  in  this,  but  I  know  that  her  face  filled 
with  an  expression  of  rare  tenderness  and  pity.  After 
a  moment's  silence,  she  said, — 

"  'Oh  !  how  I  wish  that  this  young  sailor  belonged  to 
the  guardship  here ;  then  I  could  have  explained  your 
case  to  the  captain  :  he  is  a  great  and  special  friend 
of  mine.' 

"  A  flood  of  sudden  hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart  at 
this  announcement.  Could  it  be  possible,  I  wondered, 
that  this  strange  lady  could  really  help  us  ? 

"  With  an  eager  joyousness,  I  cried,  '  That  is  just 
the  vessel  that  he  does  belong  to.  He  was  sent  from 
her  to  one  of  the  small  revenue-cutters  attached  to 
her,  but  he  is  still  on  the  big  ship's  books.' 

"  I  am  sure,  for  once,  all  my  sober  matter-of-fact- 
ness  vanished,  as  I  excitedly  exclaimed, — 

"  '  Do  you  really  think  that  you  can  help  us  ?  ' 

"  With  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  betokened  good,  she 
replied,  *  Yes,  I  think  that  I  can  ;  at  least,  I  will  try. 
I  will  do  my  very  best  for  you,  for  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  all  you  have  told  me.' 

"  Lowering  her  voice,  she  added  kindly,  'Don't  worry 
or  trouble  a  bit ;  leave  it  all  to  me.  I  am  going  on 
board  the  guardship  to  a  dance  to-morrow  evening, 
and  will  have  a  talk  with  the  captain.' 

"  Drawing  her  little  watch  from  her  pocket,  and 
finding  the  time  to  be  later  than  she  imagined,  she 
rose  to  go,  saying,  *  Now  I  must  hurry  away.' 
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"  Ah,  but  I  could  not  let  her  go  thus.  The  thought 
in  my  heart  was,  <  When,  or  how,  shall  I  know  if  she 
has  been  successful  ? '  and  I  had  not  yet  discovered 
even  her  name,  or  place  of  residence. 

"  To  my  inquiry  on  these  points,  she  gave  me  her 
address,  adding,  '  My  husband  is  a  military  officer. 
We  are  only  staying  here  a  few  weeks.  If  you  will 
come  to  our  house  the  day  after  to-morrow,  doubtless 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  if  I  have  succeeded  in  my 
negotiations  with  the  captain.' 

"The  next  moment,  with  a  cheery  '  Good-morning ! ' 
she  was  gone,  and  I  was  left  standing  behind  the 
counter  in  a  whirl  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  with  a 
great  wave  of  praise  surging  up  over  my  soul. 

"  The  kindly  words  and  promises  of  this  lady  stran 
ger  had  suddenly  strewn  my  path  with  the  flowers  of 
hope  and  joy ;  and  in  that  first  moment,  by  faith's 
eye,  I  saw  my  loved  one  free — for  ever  free  ! 

"  Soon  there  followed  one  of  those  terrible  doubts 
that  will  assail,  and  I  found  myself  thinking,  '  But, 
ah !  supposing  that,  amid  the  whirl  and  gaiety  of  the 
ball,  she  should  forget  ?  or  supposing  she  should  not 
succeed  in  securing  a  private  interview  with  the 
captain  ?  or  what  if,  after  all,  it  should  only  end  in  a 
fresh,  a  bitter  disappointment  ?  ' 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  more  '  ifs,'  <  buts,'  and 
'supposes'  would  have  come  had  I  not  suddenly 
remembered  that  her  visit  that  morning  to  my  shop 
could  have  been  no  mere  chance,  but  that  God  Him 
self  had  permitted  it,  and  that  He  could  make  all  else 
plain  and  clear. 

"  Entirely  forgetful  of  all  around,  I  was  drawn  down 
upon  my  knees.  Kneeling  there  behind  the  counter, 
I  was  led  to  ask  God  to  keep  the  lady  recollected, 
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and,  if  it  was  His  will,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  the  captain  alone,  also  that  his  heart 
might  be  touched  and  influenced  to  grant  her  re 
quest. 

"  I  remember,  too,  asking  that,  if  disappointment 
came,  we  might  be  enabled  to  take  it  as  from  His 
own  hand  without  repining. 

"  That  day  and  the  next  quickly  passed,  for,  being 
the  height  of  the  season,  they  were  filled  with  work. 
On  the  evening  of  the  lady's  visit  to  the  ship  I  found 
myself  constantly  wondering  if  she  had  remembered, 
and  I  prayed  that  she  might.  I  felt-  sure,  humanly 
speaking,  that  no  captain  with  a  heart  could  possibly 
resist  her  pleading  face  and  voice  if  he  saw  her,  as  I 
pictured  her,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her  soul  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  earnestly  entreating  for  a  pair  of  lovers 
sundered  by  the  surging  sea. 

"  Not  a  single  word  had  I  written  to  my  far-away 
loved  one  of  the  rising  tide  of  hope,  for  this  secret  was 
to  be  kept  until  success  was  practically  ensured. 

"  At  length  the  day  and  the  very  hour  arrived  for 
my  appointed  visit.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  house,  when  the  lady,  followed  by  her  husband,  a 
tall,  fine  military  officer,  came  into  the  shop. 

"  What  a  giant  he  looked !  But  I  was  far  too 
anxious  to  hear  the  news  that  his  wife  had  brought 
me  to  feel  nervous  in  her  husband's  presence. 

"  A  few  moments  later  my  heart  was  exulting  with 
gladness.  My  good  angel  had  not  forgotten.  She 
had  pleaded  our  cause,  the  captain  had  listened,  and, 
better  still,  he  had  promised  to  do  his  best.  Her 
mission  had  so  far  been  successful. 

"  What  a  flood  of  golden  sunlight  seemed  suddenly 
to  fill  all  my  being  as  I  listened  to  the  many  things 
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she  told  me   that  unmistakably  pointed  to  ultimate 
victory. 

"At  this  point,  the  one  perplexing  question  that 
rose  in  my  mind  was,  *  In  what  way  was  my  loved 
one's  liberation  to  be  actually  effected  ?  '  Knowing 
something  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ser 
vice,  I  felt  sure  that  things  would  have  to  be  done 
in  regular  form  and  order. 

"  In  my  dilemma  came  the  thought  that  the  mili 
tary  officer  would  know,  and  could  doubtless  advise 
me  just  what  course  to  take. 

"  The  next  moment  I  was  appealing  to  him.  He 
listened  patiently,  then  said  smilingly,  '  Send  to  your 
sailor  lover  at  once,  and  tell  him  to  apply  for  his 
discharge  in  the  usual  way,  by  purchase.  That  is  all 
you  will  have  to  do  ! ' 

"  A  merry  light  twinkled  in  his  eyes  as  he  gave  me 
these  instructions.  Doubtless  he  was  thoroughly  en 
joying  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  set  a  poor  captive 
lover  free.  Anyway,  he  and  his  pretty  little  wife  were 
most  kind  in  their  counsel. 

"  That  night  a  message  was  despatched  to  my  ab 
sent  lover  :  '  Apply  immediately  for  your  discharge, 
by  purchase.  Ask  no  questions,  but  act  without  delay. 
Explanations  to  follow.' " 

This  is  the  story  of  the  wondrous  time  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  this  chapter,  and  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  have  preferred  should  be  told  in  my  wife's 
own  words. 

*  *  *  *  # 

How  well  I  could  picture  the  scene  that  occurred 
on  board  the  ship  at  that  ball !  Few  people,  save 
those  who  have  seen  such  a  sight,  could  conceive  how 
fairy-like  in  beauty  and  wonder  a  ship's  ball-room 
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can  be  made.  From  either  side  of  the  high  bulwarks 
running  up  marquee-fashion,  a  canvas  roof  is  spread, 
the  coarse  canvas  completely  hidden  by  flags  of  every 
hue  and  of  every  nationality.  The  bulwarks  them 
selves,  painted  in  dead  white,  with  all  the  mouldings 
in  gold,  make  handsome  walls,  upon  which  wondrous 
designs  in  swords,  bayonets,  steel  ramrods  and 
sundry  burnished  brass  ornaments,  are  arranged,  and 
glitter  and  flash  in  the  brilliant  lights  of  very  power 
ful  lanterns. 

The  most  novel  and  beautiful  effects  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  simplest  materials.  Here,  huge 
blocks  of  black,  glistening  coal  are  piled,  the  blocks 
flecked,  and  streaked,  and  marbled  with  gold,  silver, 
and  coloured  tinsels,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
lovely-looking  pile  an  artificial  fountain  throws  up 
wards  its  soft,  silvery,  scented  streams.  There,  clusters 
of  boarding-pikes  are  cleverly  made,  by  sundry  addi 
tions,  to  look  like  lofty  reeds  and  mighty  bulrushes, 
out  of  the  centre  of  which  there  towers  a  palm. 
Tropical  plants,  artificial  grottoes ;  and  a  hundred 
other  beautiful  accessories  to  the  improvised  ball 
room,  make  it  look  like  a  chapter  out  of  Arabian 
Nights. 

Amid  all  this  novel  splendour,  with  all  its  unheard- 
of  brilliance  of  light,  lovely  women  in  richest  attire 
and  flashing  jewels  move  to  and  fro  with  naval  and 
military  officers  in  glittering  uniforms. 

There  is  a  strange,  mysterious  spell  upon  the  par 
ticipants  in  a  scene  like  this,  that  doubtless  made  the 
work  of  that  kindly  officer's  wife,  in  coaxing  the 
captain  of  the  man-of-war  to  help  the  two  distressed 
lovers,  easier  than  it  would  have  been  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances. 


Chapter   XI 
"WHEN  GOD  GAVE  THE  BRIDE  AWAY" 

STRESS  of  weather  had  driven  us  into  Dover. 
Pent,  we  had  been  there  five  days,  had  re 
paired  a  few  comparatively  trifling  damages,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  we  should  go  outside  again,  on 
cruise,  the  next  day. 

I  was  cleaned  ready  for  a  run  ashore  (I  had  long 
since  adopted  civilian  clothes  when  I  went  on  shore, 
a  privilege  tacitly  granted  to  us  all  on  board  the 
cutter),  when  the  captain  met  me  on  the  gangway. 

"  Going  ashore,  carpenter  ?  "  he  said. 

On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative  he  said, — 

"  I  wish  you  would  call  at  the  post-office  before 
you  go  further  afield  ;  and  if  there  are  any  letters, 
bring  them  back  at  once." 

At  the  post-office  I  found  one  or  two  letters  for 
various  members  of  the  crew,  and  two  telegrams — 
one  for  the  captain  and  one  for  myself. 

Opening  my  own  message,  I  read, — 

"  Apply  immediately  for  your  discharge,  by  pur 
chase.  Ask  no  questions,  but  act  without  delay. 
Explanations  to  follow.  Lily." 

Hurrying  aboard,  full  of  wonder,  I  delivered  the 
captain's  wire  to  him,  and  was  walking  forward  again 
to  give  the  men  their  letters,  when  the  captain  called 
me. 
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"We  are  to  go  to  Southampton  at  once,  carpenter," 
he  said  ;  "  and  it  evidently  has  something  to  do  with 
you,  for  my  wire  says,  '  Bring  your  carpenter  with 
you.'  " 

Late  on  the  next  afternoon  we  were  anchored 
astern  of  the  great  ship  from  which,  two  years  and  a 
half  before,  I  had  been  banished.  The  vessel  was 
lying  in  Southampton  Waters,  opposite  that  bit  of 
shingle  beach  where,  as  recorded  in  my  first  volume, 
God  met  me  in  the  grace  of  conviction  of  sin. 

Within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  when  we  picked 
up  our  moorings  I  was  accompanying  our  skipper  to 
the  big  ship,  from  whence  we  had  been  signalled. 

While  the  captain  of  the  cutter  went  below  to  re 
port  himself  to  his  superior,  the  captain  of  the  man-of- 
war,  I  was  left  on  the  quarter-deck,  a  ship's  corporal 
with  me. 

In  life  certain  epochs  and  scenes  stand  out  sharp 
and  clear-cut  like  cameos, — they  are  cameos,  in  fact, — 
and  what  followed  on  my  arrival  on  board  H.M.S. 
forms  one  of  these  life  cameos. 


"  Attention  !  "  cried  the  ship's  corporal. 

I  sprang  to  position,  hat  in  hand,  as  the  captain  of 
the  man-of-war,  followed  by  the  first-lieutenant  and 
the  captain  of  the  cutter,  came  towards  me. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  senior  officer. 

"  Sydney  Watson,  sir." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  To  purchase  my  discharge,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  Have  you  the  money  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  \Vhen  do  you  want  your  discharge  ?  " 
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"  At  once,  if  possible,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  you  will  not  return  to  the  cutter.  The 
master-at-arms  will  see  that  you  have  a  mess  appointed 
you  on  board  here,  for  a  few  days ;  and  meantime  I 
will  write  to  the  Admiralty  about  you.  That  will 
do." 

The  captain  turned  away,  and  the  master-at-arms 
gave  me  the  word, — 

"  To  the  right  face  !  quick  march  !  dismiss  !  " 

Following  each  order  in  succession  as  it  was 
delivered,  bringing  the  palms  of  my  hands  sharply 
together  at  the  last  word — "  dismiss  " — I  passed  down 
below,  outwardly  calm,  but  inwardly  on  fire  with 
excitement. 

It  was  too  late  for  me  to  get  leave  that  night,  as  I 
could  hardly  have  caught  the  Isle  of  Wight  steamer, 
to  get  which  would  have  meant  several  miles'  walk 
to  Southampton.  Had  I  been  on  board  my  own  little 
cutter,  the  captain  there  would  have  given  me  leave, 
and  my  shipmates  would  have  gladly  pulled  me  to 
the  island.  I  should  think  the  distance  would  be 
quite  ten  miles. 

On  one  occasion,  when  we  lay  off  Netley,  for  one 
night  only,  they  had  pulled  me  over  the  big  stretch 
of  water  to  Cowes,  the  proposition  coming  from  them 
selves,  and  our  skipper  giving  a  ready  acquiescence. 

They  might  be  rough  fellows  (they  were,  when 
judged  by  the  ordinary  shore  standard),  but  more 
loving,  loyal  shipmates  to  me  I  could  not  have  found 
had  I  searched  the  Navy  through. 

Almost  the  longest  seven  days  I  ever  spent  were 
those  of  the  clear  week  which  followed  this  interview 
with  the  captain  of  H.M.S. just  recorded. 

Then  at  last,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  a  week  later 
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I  passed  over  the  vessel's  side  into  a  boat  that  took 
me  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  steamer,  which,  in  response 
to  the  man-of-war's  signal,  had  stopped  steaming  to 
pick  me  up. 

The  parchment  discharge  in  my  pocket  had  cost 
me  twenty  sovereigns,  but  what  were  these  hard- 
earned  golden  coins  compared  with  freedom  ?  To  the 
day  of  my  death  I  shall  never  forget  the  sense  of 
unutterable  delight  that  rilled  me  that  day  and  many 
a  long  day  afterwards,  born  of  the  sense  of  liberty 
that  filled  all  my  being ;  and  it  was  many  months 
before  the  soundless  music  of  the  new,  glad  existence, 
which,  like  some  strange  melody,  seemed  ever  to  be 
floating  about  me,  passed  away. 

By  noon  I  was  with  my  darling  in  the  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  where  together  we  knelt  and  gave 
audible  thanks  to  God  (as  well  as  our  sobbing,  burst 
ing  hearts  would  let  us)  for  all  the  wonder  of  the  way 
He  had  led  us. 

Here  let  my  wife  take  up  the  story  for  a  moment. 
She  says : — 

"  I  am  rather  afraid  that  my  work  was  somewhat 
interfered  with  that  day,  but  in  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  those  hours,  and  the  magnitude  of  such  a  blessing 
as  the  freedom  of  my  loved  one,  work  could  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

"  At  first  it  seemed  almost  beyond  belief,  far  more 
like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  I  think  that  I  cried  and 
laughed,  praised  and  prayed  altogether.  Then,  later 
on,  we  had  several  callers,  for  the  news  soon  spread  in 
the  town,  and  friends  came  to  see  and  congratulate 
the  ex-sailor,  who,  of  course,  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

"  What  a  Sabbath  that  next  day  was  to  us  !  the  first 
Sunday  with  no  sea  of  separation  between  us.  With 
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what  a  precious  new  meaning  did  the  words  of  one  of 
the  hymns  come  to  our  heart  in  the  morning  service! — 

"  '  Through  waves,  and  clouds,  and  storms, 

He  gently  clears  thy  way  ; 
Wait  thou  His  time,  so  shall  this  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day. 

"  '  Leave  to  His  Sovereign  sway 

To  choose  and  to  command  ; 
So  shalt  thou  wondering  own  His  sway 
How  wise  and  strong  His  hand.' 

"  Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  sequel  to  my 
loved  one's  emancipation.  So  a  day  or  two  later  we 
said  good-bye  for  three  short  weeks. 

"  Very  much  in  our  previous  lives  had  been  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  so  was  our  proceeding 
now,  or  rather  it  was  considered  so  by  some,  for  my 
loved  one  went  straight  away  to  my  home  down  in 
the  country,  there  to  rusticate  and  to  make  arrange 
ments  for  a  certain  little  ceremony  that  was  to  take 
place  twenty  days  later,  while  I,  having  taken  upon 
my  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  a  business,  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  remain  behind. 

"  A  dear  friend  from  Stirling  once  told  us  that  he 
found  that  to  build  a  house  and  take  to  himself  a 
wife  in  one  short  year  was  quite  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  completing.  I  could  quite  sympathise  with 
him,  for  I  found  that  a  wedding  in  the  very  height  of 
the  summer  season,  however  simple,  was  no  small 
undertaking.  However,  I  contrived  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  just  to  squeeze  out  sufficient  time  to  pay 
a  flying  visit  to  the  old  home,  and  to  perform  my  part 
in  the  little  service  in  which  the  ex-sailor  solemnly 
promised  to  take  me  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or 
poorer." 
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Here  my  wife  has  dared  to  write  some  deprecatory 
things  of  herself,  which  I  will  not  allow  a  place  in 
these  pages,  but,  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  story 
myself,  will  pass  on  to  the  wedding. 

June  I9th,  1877,  was  a  glorious  day,  as  far  as  the 
weather  was  concerned,  and  if  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  "  Happy  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on," 
be  absolute,  then  no  bride  could  ever  be  happier  than 
mine. 

It  was  a  solemn  and  holy  day  to  us  all,  but  it  was 
one  of  much  real,  simple  mirth.  For  the  very  life  of 
me,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  those 
Christians  who  spell  Holiness  with  a  G — Grimness  ; 
for  surely,  if  any  people  have  a  right  to  be  ever 
lastingly  joyous  and  mirthful,  it  is  those  who  are  safe 
for  time  and  eternity,  through  the  conscious  posses 
sion  of  eternal  life  in  Christ. 

I  once  knew  a  good  man,  who  sought,  up  to  his 
light,  to  live  to  God,  who  would  never  use  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December  term,  "A  merry  Christmas,"  because 
he  felt,  and  said,  that  merry  was  a  word  only  for  the 
worldling. 

One  Sunday  he  was  reading  the  lesson  for  the  day 
in  his  beautiful  church,  the  place  of  his  reading  being 
the  fifteenth  of  Luke,  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Coming  to  that  verse,  "  He  began  to  be  merry"  the 
thought  was  swiftly,  surely  injected  into  his  soul  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  word  in  issue  belonged  only 
to  the  redeemed  soul,  and  not  to  the  worldling  at  all, 
since  it  was  only  when  the  son  was  in  his  father's 
house,  and  cleansed,  and  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
decorated,  that  the  merriment  began. 

And  holy  and  solemn  as  was  our  simple  wedding 
day,  it  was  full  of  holy  mirth. 
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I  have  often  in  life  remarked  how,  on  a  day  of  this 
kind,  the  parents  find  out  and  give  expression  to 
every  good  quality  of  their  daughter.  Is  this  some 
times  on  the  principle  that  "  we  never  prize  the  music 
till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  had  flown  "  ?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  have  noticed  how  dear  a  girl-child  becomes 
at  the  time  when  she  weds. 

I  suppose  my  friend  F.  W.  Pitt  had  been  noticing 
this  same  feature  in  life  when  he  wrote  his  charming 
little  poem  : — 

"FATHER'S     GIRLIE. 

"  Bright  golden  ringlets,  azure  eyes, 

A  dimpled  cheek  and  chin, 
A  baby  face  of  soft  surprise, 

A  mind  untouched  by  sin  ; 
Sweet  love-charm  on  thy  mother's  breast, 
My  daughter,  then  I  loved  thee  best. 

"  But  when  to  riper  years  you  grew 

The  daintiest  thing  alive, 
And  every  pretty  fancy  knew 

That  could  be  known  at  five, 
Despite  the  will  that  you  possessed, 
I  thought  that  then  I  loved  thee  best. 

"  Yet,  oh,  my  darling  !  as  I  think 

How  that  young  life  of  thine 
Hung  by  a  thread  o'er  death's  dark  brink 

When  you  were  only  nine, 
Heaven  almost  claimed  thee  for  its  guest 
And  then  I  thought  I  loved  thee  best. 

"  Noble  and  pure  at  sweet  seventeen, 

Calm  as  a  cooing  dove, 
Pattern  of  grace,  and  beauty's  queen, 

Tranquil  in  life  and  love, 
Fond  still  of  thy  parental  nest, 
I  thought  that  then  I  loved  thee  best. 
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"  At  twenty-one — I  feared  the  day 

That  made  my  loss  thy  gain — 
Thy  lover  led  his  love  away, 

I  dared  not  to  complain, 
For  in  thy  bridal  beauties  drest 
I  thought  that  then  I  loved  thee  best. 

"  And  so  it  ever  seems  to  be  ; 

Love  knows  no  change  in  Time, 
Thou  must  be  ever  dear  to  me 

In  childhood  or  in  prime  ; 
Thy  mother  to  my  heart  is  pressed, 
And  so  I  always  love  thee  best." 

The  cynic  would  doubtless  say  that  a  man  loves 
his  girl-child  best  on  her  wedding  day  because 
some  one  else  was  about  to  relieve  him  of  all  further 
responsibility  of  her  ;  but  then  we  are  not  all  cynics. 

The  whole  village  appeared  to  have  turned  out  to 
witness  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  church  was  but 
a  few  yards  from  the  house,  so  we  dispensed  with 
carriages,  and  walked. 

Some  quiet  merriment  was  caused  by  a  little 
mistake  in  the  church.  The  curate  was  new  to  the 
place,  he  was  excessively  nervous,  and  as  all  the 
wedding  party — except  the  father  and  the  bride — had 
gathered  before  the  communion-rail,  and  as  the 
bridesmaid  (sister  to  my  fiancee]  was  robed  in  a  very 
bridal  costume,  the  nervous  cleric,  supposing  her  to 
be  the  bride,  advanced  to  the  rail,  book  in  hand,  and 
began  to  recite, — 

"  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  the  face  of  this  congregation 
to  join  together  this  man  and  woman  in  holy  matri 
mony  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  whispered,  "  but  this  is  not 
the  bride  ;  she  has  not  yet  arrived." 
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At  that  moment  Lily  and  her  father  entered  the 
church,  and  when  a  few  moments  later  the  curate 
began  again,  I  did  not  check  him. 

"  Who  giveth  this  woman  ?  "  asks  the  officiator  on 
such  occasions  as  this.  How  good  it  is  when  the  soul 
of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  can  say  truthfully 
that,  beside  the  earthly  father-giver,  God  gives  the 
bride  away  ! 

"  In  an  Old  Garden,"  which  has  never  before  seen 
the  light  of  print,  the  poet  has  caught  this  soul-lifting 
thought : — 

"  IN     AN     OLD     GARDEN. 

"  It  was  love  at  sight,  and  perfect  love, 

Not  the  love  that  dies  in  a  day  : 
And  the  marriage  was  surely  made  above, 
For  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  White  robes  are  the  type  of  purity  ; 

But  none  were  so  pure  as  they 
Who  walked  in  the  sheen  of  the  morning  light 
WThen  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  The  service  was  choral — the  sweet  birds  sang — 

The  wind  did  the  anthem  play 
As  it  breathed  in  Eden  the  song  of  hope 
When  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  The  temple  roof  was  the  clear  blue  sky, 

The  trees  were  the  long  array 
Of  fluted  columns,  down  which  they  walked 
When  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  Did  she  speak  up  bravely  when  she  said, 

*  I  will  honour,  love,  obey,' 
I  wonder  ?    Yet  I  dare  not  doubt, 
For  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

Honour  !     Why  not  ?    To  a  worthy  one 
'Tis  an  honour  honour  to  pay, 
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And  surely  his  was  a  noble  heart 
If  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  And  love— true  love — seeks  not  her  own, 

And  'twas  sweet  as  flowers  in  May  ; 
Untainted  by  jealous  doubts  and  fears, 
When  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  And  obedience  is  no  slavish  thing  ; 

Love  yearns  for  Love's  strong  sway  : 
'Tis  the  proof  of  love — at  least  it  was  — 
When  God  gave  the  bride  away. 

"  And  when  in  later  years  complaints 

Burden  sad  hearts,  once  gay, 
I  can  only  think,  it  had  not  been  so 
If  God  gave  the  bride  away." 

We  were  a  full  party  in  the  house  after  the  wed 
ding,  and,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  village,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  guests,  it  was  a  "  teetotal ';  feasting 
which  followed. 

When  the  meal  was  well  under  way,  Lily's  grand 
father,  who  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  caused  some 
amusement  as,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  drumming  on 
the  table  for  silence,  he  said,  his  cheery,  kindly  tones 
shaky  with  age  and  with  momentary  excitement : — 

"  My  frien's,  nobody  have  a  asked  me  to  speak 
about  the  thing  as  I'm  going  to  say,  but  I  thinks  it 
'ud  be  best  done  now.  The  two  young  folk  as  have 
just  been  marr'ed  have  a  perfeck  right  ter  run  their 
weddin'  as  they  pleases.  They're  both  teetotums,  or 
whatever  you've  a  mind  to  call  'em.  Well,  it's  sum- 
mat  new  to  me,  but  I  b'lieves  in  it,  fur  all  that. 
There's  a  sight  o'  folk  as  'ud  be  better  off,  an'  happier, 
if  only  they'd  turn  teetotum  too.  Not  that  it  have 
ever  hurt  I  ;  I've  had  a  pint  an'  a  half,  no  more,  no 
less,  every  day  fur  more'n  sixty  year,  an'  I'm  going  to 
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have  my  three-quarters  o'  a  pint  as  soon  as  this 
dinner's  over.  But  I've  too  much  respeck  for  the 
young  folks'  principles  to  have  'un  in  the  house,  so 
I've  'ranged  to  hev  it  in  the  cart-house  ;  an'  what  I 
wanted  to  say  vvur  this,  if  any  on  yer  wants  anything 
'toxicatin',  as  they  calls  it,  why,  you'll  hev  to  do  the 
same's  me,  fur  yer  won't  get  it  in  the  house.  God 
bless  the  teetotum  bride  an'  bridegroom,  say  I." 

A  few  lines  from  my  wife's  side  may  well  close  this 
chapter  : — 

"  After  a  few  days  spent  in  London,  into  which  had 
to  be  crammed  a  whole  host  of  business,  replenishing 
of  stock,  etc.,  we  returned  to  our  home  by  the  sea. 

" '  What  a  poor,  short  honeymoon !'  said  an  acquaint 
ance  on  our  return.  *  When  I  am  married,'  she  said, 
with  a  knowing  nod  of  her  little  head,  '  I  mean  my 
husband  to  take  me  for  a  whole  month's  honey 
moon  ! ' 

"  She  looked  rather  amazed  when  I  told  her  that  I 
intended  our  honeymoon  to  extend  right  through  our 
lives,  and  also  through  eternity. 

"  Why  should  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  lessen  the  bond  of  love,  or  the  tender,  gentle 
attentions  to  each  other  that  characterized  the  so- 
called  weeks  and  months  of  courtship,  or  the  early 
married  days  ? 

"  Alas  that  in  some  cases  it  should  be  so  !  Surely 
it  ought  to  be  the  reverse.  The  love  should  gain,  and 
develop,  and  become  less  selfish  and  self-centred. 
The  tenderness  and  gentle  courtesy  and  endearing 
speech  should  be  magnified  a  thousand-fold  as,  side 
by  side,  life's  pathway  is  trod  to  the  eternal  home 
above. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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"  One  of  our  first  acts  after  our  return  was  a  little 
visit  to  our  good  angels,  the  military  officer  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  the  means  of  Sydney's  discharge, 
when  they  graciously  accepted  a  small  present,  the 
handiwork  of  us  both,  that  we  felt  constrained  to 
make  them,  as  a  memento  and  reminder  of  our  deep 
and  ever  heartful  gratitude.  Several  times  during  the 
twenty  years  that  have  passed  since  their  kindly  act, 
we  have  heard  of  them  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  may  add  that  not  only  has  the  praise 
of  our  hearts  ascended  to  Heaven's  throne  for  their 
timely  help,  but  also  many  prayers  that  they  might 
know  the  depth  and  height  of  Heaven's  love,  and  of 
the  great  redemption  and  deliverance  wrought  out  for 
them  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  At  a  later  date  my  husband  had  also  an  opportun 
ity  of  personally  thanking  the  captain  of  the  man-of- 
war,  who  has  long  since  passed  from  life's  sea  into  the 
port  of  the  eternal  world." 


Chapter    XII 
TWO  DEEP 

LIFE  together,  after  we  were  married,  meant  fur 
us  increased  service  for  God  ;  one  specially  de 
lightful  piece  of  work  for  Him  being  that  of  helping 
other  young  people  who  (as  we  had  once  been)  were 
dependent  upon  the  loving  thought  and  kindly  invita 
tion  of  friends  for  the  possibility  of  enjoying,  amid 
the  shelter  and  comforts  of  home,  those  tete-a-tetcs 
so  dear  to  lovers. 

There  are  more  happy  couples  dwelling  together 
to-day  to  whom  our  little  island  home  proved,  for 
them,  a  real  Agapemone  than  I  can  readily  count  at 
this  distant  date. 

Then,  too,  my  dear  wife,  remembering  all  the 
fearful  strain  and  fag  of  incessant  toil  in  a  house  of 
business,  learned  to  keep  an  eye  open  in  the  great 
London  houses  where  she  bought  stock  for  girls  who, 
specially  run  down,  would  find  a  holiday  rest  in  our 
lovely  seaside  town  a  real  God-send,  and  would  in 
vite  them  down  to  our  home  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 

Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  have  touched 
on  this  matter  (lest  some  reader  should  translate  it  as 
personal  trumpet-blowing)  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
presses  upon  me  more  and  more  every  year  how 
many  people  might  be  God's  stewards,  as  regards 
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their  homes,  if  only  they  would  awake  to  their  privi 
leges. 

"  There  are  lonely  hearts  to  cherish 

While  the  days  are  going  by  ; 

There  are  weary  souls  who  perish 

While  the  days  are  going  by. 

"  If  a  smile  we  can  renew 
As  our  journey,  we  pursue, 
Oh,  the  good  we  all  may  do 
While  the  days  are  going  by." 

In  the  sincere  hope  that  some  readers  of  this 
chapter  may  learn  the  joy  and  privilege  of  blessing 
some  worn  and  weary  worker,  I  venture  to  put  on 
record  one  such  case  of  blessing  which  was  given  to 
us  in  this  particular  sphere  of  service. 

***** 

Two  hundred  tired,  jaded-looking  girls  were  going 
through  their  daily  round  of  duties.  The  huge  shop 
was  crowded.  Some  idea  of  the  business  being  done 
may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  proprietor, 
who,  in  reply  to  my  wife's  remark  as  to  the  press  of 
business,  said,  in  his  sharp,  incisive,  business  tones, — 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Watson,  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
house  of  this  type  in  London  that  is  doing  the  busi 
ness  we  are.  At  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
we  were  obliged  to  lower  our  shutters  and  keep  out 
the  further  stream  of  people  that  waited  to  enter ; 
and  when  my  shop-walkers  counted  the  customers 
already  inside,  they  numbered  over  seven  hundred." 

It  was  another  such  fearful  crush  on  this  day,  when 
my  wife  had  received  this  reply  to  her  remark.  And 
as  she  looked  at  the  fagged,  jaded  faces  of  the  girls, 
she  thought  of  the  cost  to  others  at  which  some 
fortunes  are  made. 
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Well  might  one  who  knew  the  ways  of  trade 
write  :— 

"  Oh,  the  air  is  pure  and  wholesome  where  some  children  coo 

and  rest, 
And  they  trim  them  out  with  ribbons,  and  they  feed  them 

with  the  best  ; 
But  the  love  they  bear  is  mockery  to  the  gracious  God  on 

high, 
If  to  give  these  children  luxuries    some   one  else's  child 

must  die." 

My  wife  had  done  business  with  this  London  house 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  tried  to  alleviate,  in  some 
small  measure,  the  lot  of  some  of  these  girls. 

There  was  one  who  specially  interested  her,  who, 
during  her  last  few  visits  to  the  establishment,  had 
been  deputed  to  serve  her  through  all  the  depart 
ments. 

On  this  particular  day  of  which  I  am  writing 
Lily's  eyes  and  heart  were  full  of  a  very  deep  com 
passion  for  this  girl,  for  every  line  of  her  face  and 
figure  showed  the  utter  exhaustion  which  held  her  in 
its  cruel  grip,  making  it  piteous  to  watch  her  pure, 
gentle,  refined  face. 

There  were  bruise-like  shadows  under  the  dull, 
aching  eyes  ;  the  nerves  in  the  temples  of  the  pain- 
racked  forehead  worked  and  twitched  incessantly  ;  her 
lips  were  bloodless  ;  dark  stains  were  under  her  finger 
nails,  and  the  heart  of  my  clear  one  yearned  over  this 
over-wrought  girl. 

She  longed  to  transport  her  to  the  breezy  beach  of 
our  lovely  little  town.  So,  amid  all  the  regular  con 
versation  of  price  per  dozen,  or  per  quarter,  of  plain, 
fancy,  or  split  straws  ;  of  chips,  braids,  or  willows  ;  of 
flowers  in  sprays,  wreaths,  bunches,  singles,  doubles 
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(mounted  and  unmounted)  ;  of  feathers,  flats,  tips, 
aigrets,  made  or  natural,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
items  that  would  belong  to  stock-buying,  my  wife 
said, — 

"Miss  II ,  will  you  come  and  spend  a  fortnight, 

three  weeks,  or  a  month,  with  me  at  my  home  at  the 
seaside  ?  " 

Would  she?  Was  she  dreaming?  Did  she  hear 
aright,  or  was  it  a  freak  of  her  overwrought  brain  ? 

The  amazed  girl  stared  wonderingly  into  the  eyes 
of  her  questioner. 

My  wife  repeated  her  request,  explaining  how  she 
yearned  to  help  such  girls,  remembering  her  own 
days  of  business  fag,  when  in  the  employ  of  another 
(not  that  she  had  ever  a  hard  place  or  a  hard 
master). 

When  the  girl  had  fully  taken  in  all  that  my  wife's 
offer  meant,  she,  without  even  a  glance  to  sec 
whether  some  keen-eyed  shop-walker  wyas  watching 
her,  laid  her  throbbing  head  clown  upon  her  arm 
and  wept  with  mingled  joy  and  the  effects  of  the 
overstrain. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  moments  that  she  wept  thus, 
but  it  was  a  helpful  luxury  ;  and  relieved  by  the  tears 
and  strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  holiday 
as  had  just  been  opened  up  to  her,  she  seemed  sud 
denly  imbued  with  new  life.  There  was  a  cheerier 
ring  in  her  voice,  and  a  flashing  gleam  in  her  eye, 
while  a  new  elasticity  swept  into  her  every  move 
ment. 

A  week  later  she  was  with  us  in  our  island  home. 

"  As  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul  "  is  a  truth  which 
needs  emphasizing  to-day  in  connection  with  Christian 
profession  and  practice,  and  my  dear  wife  was  wont 
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to  try  to  point  her  efforts  to  bless  the  second  by  a 
wise,  loving  administration  of  the  first. 

Never  before  in  her  life  had  this  latest  subject  of 
her  ministry  received  such  care,  such  constant 
thought  for  her  welfare,  such  dainty  provision  for 
the  meagre  appetite  which  at  first  she  brought  to  the 
table. 

But  amid  all  this  bodily  and  heart  ministration 
Maud  felt  that  her  soul  was  being  quietly  cared  for. 
I  ler  soul  !  Why,  she  had  scarcely  ever  realized  before 
that  she  had  a  soul.  But  new  thoughts  moved  in  her, 
and  away  on  the  beach,  seated  upon  a  pile  of  rocks,  or 
on  the  grassy  ledges  that  fringed  the  beach,  she  would 
be  conscious  of  Divine  stirrings  within  her,  these 
stirrings  connecting  themselves  with  some  word  of 
God's  which  she  had  heard  read  or  commented  upon 
at  morning  or  evening  family  worship.  Every  rolling 
wavelet  that  broke  at  her  feet  reminded  her  that 
Time's  moments,  too,  were  ever  moving,  and,  as  far  as 
her  life  was  concerned,  were  shortening  in  number, 
until  it  gradually  grew  upon  her  that  as  the  sands  on 
the  shore,  so  her  sins  were  numbered. 

We  never,  during  those  first  days,  preaclied  to  this 
tired,  overwrought  girl.  We  never  even  appealed  to 
her  personally.  We  ministered  to  her  needy  body, 
but  without  altering  a  single  thing  in  our  regular 
home  routine.  We  had  morning  and  evening  family 
worship  as  usual,  but  we  never  prayed  at  or  read  at 
our  guest.  We  had  several  employees  and  appren 
tices  of  our  own,  and  these  were  as  our  own  family, 
always  associated  with  us  at  table  and  in  social  inter 
course  ;  and  at  the  meal-times  and  in  all  our  inter 
course  free  and  varied  conversation  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  even  in  this  Divine  things  always 
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found  their  own  way,  and  many  an  uttered  thought 
dropped  as  spiritual  seed  into  the  heart  of  our 
guest. 

God  knows  best  how  to  perform  His  own  work  in 
a  soul,  and  men  and  women — good,  converted,  well- 
meaning  men  and  women — often  make  muddle  and 
hinder  the  work  of  His  Spirit  by  unwise,  \\n-led 
human  efforts.  The  Spirit  knoweth  the  mind  of  God, 
and  will  lead  the  worker  how  to  speak  and  when  to 
speak,  and  will  also  lead  how  and  when  to  be  silent. 
When  God's  people  have  fully  learned  this  secret  of 
suffering  themselves  to  be  wholly  led  by  the  Spirit, 
we  shall  become  more  efficient  as  co-workers  with 
God  in  the  salvation  of  our  fellows  in  one  day  than 
we  have  ever  proved  to  be  in  a  year. 

God  was  dealing  in  His  own  way  with  this  dear  girl, 
and  we  lived,  and  prayed,  and  watched  for  the  work 
ings  of  His  Spirit  upon  her. 

God  is  no  man's  debtor  at  any  time,  for  anything, 
and  He  would  not  be  indebted  to  us  even  in  the 
matter  of  our  trust  in  Him,  so  that  we  soon  saw  the 
signs  we  waited  for. 

It  was  the  sixth  night  after  her  arrival,  having  spent 
an  afternoon  alone  upon  the  beach  and  an  evening 
at  an  evangelistic  service  in  our  large  Wesleyan 
chapel,  that  (unknown  to  us  at  the  time)  she  retired 
to  her  room,  at  bedtime,  with  a  heart  breaking  under 
the  convicting  sense  of  sin. 

Meanwhile  my  wife  and  I,  much  exercised  in  soul 
about  the  dear  girl,  were  engaged  in  prayer  for  her 
in  our  own  room. 

While  thus  engaged  we  heard  the  sounds  of  de 
scending  footsteps  upon  the  stairs,  and  a  moment 
later  a  knock  came  at  our  door. 
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My  wife  sprang  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  found 
Maud  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Please  forgive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Watson,"  she  sobbed, 
"  for  disturbing  you,  but  I  cannot,  cannot  rest ;  the 
consciousness  of  my  sin  weighs  me  clown  so." 

With  a  fervently  uttered  "  Praise  the  Lord  ! "  my 
wife  added, — 

"  Let  us  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  and  talk 
with  God." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  turn  on  the  gas  and  make 
a  light  in  the  drawing-room,  where  in  prayerful 
silence  we  knelt  a  moment  or  two. 

WTe  had  begun  of  late  to  learn  more  perfectly,  my 
wife  and  I,  the  po\ver  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
great  revealer  of  Divine  things  to  the  soul  of  the  seek 
ing  sinner,  and  how  its  light  streaming  in  dispelled 
the  darkness,  banished  doubts  and  uncertainties,  and 
winged  the  soul  with  pinions  of  faith,  by  which  it 
soared  into  the  very  sunlight  of  God's  pardoning 
love. 

But  we  had  also  learned  the  power  of  sacred  song 
to  soothe  the  emotions  and  to  calm  the  distraction  of 
mind,  so  that  the  soul  could  more  readily  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  Divine  truths. 

It  was  this  last  fact  that  probably  led  us  to  sing,  in 
little  more  than  a  whisper,  the  old,  old  words,  which 
have  helped  so  many  thousands  of  seekers  :— 

"  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 

Drawn  from  Emmanuel's  veins  ; 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 
"  I  will  believe,  I  do  believe, 
That  Jesus  died  for  me  ; 
That  on  the  cross  He  shed  His  blood 
From  sin  to  set  me  free." 
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When  the  wondrous  old  verse  and  chorus  had  been 
sung  over,  and  a  sense  of  Divine  hush  fell  upon  our 
hearts  (still  kneeling  around  the  table),  the  wondrous 
story  of  God's  love,  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  was  gone  over 
fully  by  my  dear  wife,  until  one  thought  only  pos 
sessed  the  seeking  soul  of  Maud — that  this  marvel 
of  grace,  this  Divine,  eternal  life,  was  to  be  had  by 
believing.  But  the  difficult}'  with  her,  as  with  many 
another  before  and  since,  was  how  to  believe. 

<(  I  am  trying  to  believe  !  "  she  cried. 

We  assured  her  that  belief  was  not  come  at  by  any 
trying.  "  Just  believe  God's  word  as  you  believe 
other  things — the  ordinary  things  of  life,"  I  urged. 

"  I  low  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

((  Well,  take,  for  instance,  your  coming  on  this  visit 
to  us.  You  were  tired,  wear}',  sick-.  My  dear  wife 
said  to  you,  '  Come  to  us,  rest,  and  grow  strong.' 
Did  you  try  to  believe  it,  or  did  you  really  believe  it 
and  act  upon  it  ?  " 

"  I  really  believed  it,"  she  replied,  "  and  began  my 
preparations  and  came — ever  so  joyfully." 

"  Well,  Maud,  let  us  go  a  step  farther.  You  wanted 
to  get  strong,  and  to  do  this  you  began  to  breathe 
the  new  air,  the  ozone  of  the  sea-breezes.  Did  you 
try  to  breathe?  Did  you  say,  '  Now,  then,  to  breathe 
I  must  open  my  lungs,  take  in  a  draught  of  air  and 
expel  it,  take  in  another  and —  -'?  " 

A  smile  crept  into  the  corners  of  her  mouth  as  she 
replied  in  a  dreamy,  thoughtful  tone,  her  eyes  filled 
with  an  expression  as  though  they  were  searching  all 
space  past  and  present, — 

"Oh,  no  !  I  came,  I  breathed,  and — well,  it  has  all 
come  about  as  I  believed  it  would,  and  I  am  stronger 
already  than  I  have  been  for  years," 
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"  And  you  did   not  try  to   believe  in    this   matter 
Maud  ? " 

u  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Watson  !     I  did  believe,  and—" 
Then  one  of  those  wondrous,  sudden  realizations 
came    to   pass   with    this    dear  girl,    with  which   the 
evangelist's  life  becomes  so  blessedly  familiar. 

She  paused  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence ;  her  eyes 
opened  with  that  broad,  expanding,  wondering  look 
which  one  of  our  modern  painters  (is  it  Marcus  Stone  ?) 
has  put  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  in  his  exquisite 
picture  "The  Dawn  of  Love  "  ;  only,  in  the  case  of  this 
redemption-seeking  guest  of  ours,  as  with  many  others 
under  the  same  circumstances,  a  light  which  no  artist 
could  ever  depict  filled  her  whole  face,  though  she 
wist  not  that  it  shone. 

Her  lips  were  parted  a  moment,  the  far-off  gaze 
became  fixed  upon  something,  some  OXE  near  by. 
Her  face  was  filled  with  a  hoi)-  smile,  and  the 
wondrous  light  in  it  grew  more  bright  as,  with  her 
finger  upon  the  open  Bible  before  her,  she  said 
softly,- 

"  I  do  believe  that  Jesus  died  for  vie,  and  that  this 
word  is  true—'  He  that  bclieveth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life.' " 

A   rapturous  sound,  that  was  near   akin    to    holy 

laughter,  escaped  her  as  she  continued, 

"  I  stepped  out  of  London  to  come  here  with  only 
your  promise,  and  no\v  I  step  out  upon  the  grcateV 
promise  of  God." 

When  we  finally  separated  for  the  night  the  town 
clocks  were  striking  "  one." 

One!  How  significant  !  God  said  to  His  chosen 
people,  Israel,  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was  to  be  the  beginning  tf  time  to  them.  And 
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to  our  guest  time  had  begun  an  entirely  new  cycle 
to  her.  How  various  are  the  experiences  of  redeemed 
souls  !  No  two  appear  to  be  quite  alike,  and  some 
are  as  opposite  as  the  poles  ! 

"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  is  God's 
figure  by  which  He  teaches  us  the  way  of  the  Spirit's 
work  upon  the  souls  of  men.  And  how  varied,  how 
multiform  are  the  operations  of  the  wind  ! 

It  is  wind  that  makes  the  mighty  hurricane  and 
typhoon,  that  wrecks  a  town  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  picks  up  a  thousand-ton  ship  and  snaps  her 
in  half  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  as  easily  as  a  smoker 
breaks  the  stem  of  his  "  churchwarden." 

It  is  wind  that  steals  through  the  casement  where 
the  invalid  lies  panting  for  air,  and  breathes  upon 
the  fevered  face  so  softly  that  the  faint  zephyr  has 
not  power  to  stir  the  few  stray  hairs  that  have 
wandered  across  the  sick  one's  brow. 

Both  of  these  are  wind,  but  how  different  in  opera 
tion  !  So  is  it  with  those  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit. 
Lydia's  heart  gently  opens  to  the  Lord,  while  it  takes 
an  earthquake  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the  Philippian 
jailer. 

The  years  which  followed  my  marriage  brought  me 
in  contact  with  many  men  and  many  minds,  and 
taught  me  something,  at  least,  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  soul  in  its  quest  after  God,  for  most  of  my 
evenings  and  almost  all  my  Sundays  were  spent  in 
service  in  the  way  of  Gospel,  Temperance,  and  other 
meetings— chiefly  in  the  buildings  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Methodist  Societies. 

The  work  of  a  local  preacher  who  travels  far  afield 
in  response  to  his  appointments  was  not  (and  is  not 
in  these  days,  I  suppose)  devoid  of  incident. 
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Then,  too,  what  grand,  though  often  quaint,  charac 
ters  one  met  in  those  days.  The  old  type  of  men 
has  given  place  to  the  new.  The  Board  School  has 
made  the  old  local  (of  a  certain  type)  an  impossibility. 
There  is  a  more  correct  speech  to-day,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  more  (is  there  as  much  ?)  unction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  a  greater  familiarity  to-day 
with  the  letter,  the  theology  of  the  Word,  but  is  there 
as  much  fervency  of  the  spirit,  doxology  of  heart,  and 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  ? 

As  I  write  of  these  old-time  locals  my  mind  recalls 
one  specially  quaint  old  man — a  second  Billy  Bray,  in 
a  way. 

Of  old  John  (that  will  be  name  enough;  he  died 
soon  after  I  knew  him)  I  could  fill  quires  of  MS.  in 
the  way  of  stories  of  his  quaintness.  He  was  a  hoi)' 
man  ;  a  man  of  power  in  the  pulpit  ;  sinners  trembled 
beneath  the  Word  when  God  gave  him  the  message 
of  warning  and  of  promise.  Self-righteous  Pharisees 
hated  him,  as  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue  ever 
hates  the  light  and  the  truth.  Yet  ever  running 
through  all  his  life  was  a  broad  streak  of  unconscious 
humour,  which  his  great  illiteracy  only  served  to 
second. 

He  had  been  planned  to  preach  at  a  village  on  a 
certain  Sunday,  where  he  had  never  been  before.  But 
his  fame  as  a  denunciator  of  sham  and  pharisaism 
had  preceded  him,  and  the  people  were  prejudiced 
against  him,  and  on  this  first  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  chapel  no  one  asked  him  to  dinner. 

He  had  walked  twelve  miles  to  his  appointment ; 
the)-  knew  this,  but  none  asked  him  home.  Fortu 
nately,  the  blackberries  and  nuts  were  about,  very  ripe 
and  very  plentiful ;  so  he  wandered  between  the  hedges 
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and  made  a  meal  as  best  he  could.  He  went  to  the 
Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon,  but  no  one  of  those 
there  said,  "  Come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea."  He 
preached  at  night,  and  walked  back  his  twelve  miles 
to  his  home,  and  dined,  and  teaed,  and  supped  at  his 
own  little  table  at  midnight. 

Next  quarter's  plan  showed  him  a  day's  appoint 
ment  at  the  same  place,  and  this  time  he  carried  some 
food  tied  up  in  a  white-spotted  blue  handkerchief. 
On  mounting  the  old-fashioned  box-pulpit,  he  hung 
his  blue  bundle  upon  the  knob  of  one  of  the  brazen 
standards  from  which  the  candle-bracket  sprang,  and 
during  his  sermon,  whenever  he  wished  specially  to 
emphasi/e  some  asseveration,  he  would  tap  the  parcel 
of  food  and  cry,— 

"  As  sure  as  ever  my  dinner  an'  tea  be  in  that 
bundle,  so  sure  will,"  etc. 

Before  the  Benediction  was  pronounced  the  people 
had  accepted  the  situation,  and  were  so  sick  of  the 
white-spotted  blue  emphasis  that  he  was  invited 
home  to  dinner  and  tea,  and  henceforth  they  tolerated 
kindly  the  old  man,  if  they  did  not  learn  to  actual]}' 
love  him. 

It  is  of  this  same  old  man  that  the  story  of"  More 
over,  the  dog,"  was  always  told,  and  throughout  the 
island  he  was  universally  credited  with  being  its 
originator.  It  might  well  have  been  him,  it  sounds 
so  like  him. 

The  story,  as  told  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ran  as 
follows.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  such  things 
as  Sunday-school  conferences  were  practically  an 
unknown  quantity,  something  very  like  one  was 
arranged  in  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  island. 

Several  big  guns,  ministers  from  the  mainland,  and 
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one  from  London,  were  present;  the  large  chapel 
was  crowded  with  school  teachers,  local  preachers, 
etc.  Several  important  subjects  were  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  and  among  the  most  patient,  in 
terested  listeners  was  old  John. 

For  an  hour  the  questions,  "  Why  is  it  that  Biblical 
knowledge  is  so  poor  in  these  days  among  our 
scholars,  compared  with  what  it  was  in  our  school 
days  ?  and  what  can  be  clone  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Biblical  knowledge  in  our  Sunday-scholars?"  were 
debated. 

Suddenly,  while  a  dry-as-dust  minister  had  the 
floor  and  was  prosing  away,  old  John,  with  an  utter 
ignorance  and  equal  utter  disregard  for  the  rules  of 
debate,  leaped  to  his  feet  and  cried,— 

"  Measter  Chairman,  Christun  friends,  there  hev  a 
been  a  main  lot  o'  speechifying  about  the  ign'rance 
<>'  our  young  'uns  as  to  the  Scriptures,  but  it  seems  to 
I  as  yer've  all  been  beatin'  the  air,  fur  nobody  ain't 
once  touched  on  the  rale  point.  The  fac'  is,  the  chillun 
'11  never  know  their  Bibles  better  until  the  teachers 
learns  theirs  better.  Let  me  give  ye  a  instance. 

"  Only  last  Sunday  as  ever  wur,  I  wur  planned 
to  preach  at  M-  -;  an',  as  I  allus  does,  I  went  inter 
the  school  in  the  artcrnoon.  The  super,  he  axed  me 
to  'dress  the  chillun,  an'  I  did.  I  took  fur  my  sub- 
jeck  the  rich  man  an'  Lazarus  ;  an',  knowin'  how  all 
young  'uns  be  allus  int Vested  in  dorgs,  I  says,  '  Now, 
chillun,  what  wur  the  name  o'  the  dorg  as  licked  poor 
Lazarus's  sores  ? '  An',  would  yer  b'lieve  it,  Measter 
Chairman,  there  woni't  a  child  in  the  school  as  could 
tell  me.  So  I  says  to  the  teachers,  <  Teachers,  put 
yer  scholars  up  to  the  answer  ' ;  but,  alas  !  alas  !  there 
worn't  a  teacher  as  knew  the  name  o'  that  clorg, 
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though  the  Gospel  do  specially  say,  '  Moreover,  ^the 
dorg '  ;  so  the  dorgs  name  must  ha  been  Moreover. 

Of  course  the  meeting  was  convulsed,  and  old  John 
wondered  where  the  joke  came  in. 

In  those  days  one  had  many  little  adventures  n 
connection  with  one's  appointments.  One  or  two 
recur  forcibly  to  me.  I  was  planned  at  Freshwater 
one  Sunday,  and  started  on  this  hot  summer's  morn 
with  two  colleagues,  one  of  whom  was  planned  at 
Shalfleet,  the  other  at  Yarmouth.  We  always  drove 
to  these  appointments  (as  they  were  many  miles 
from  home),  dropping  the  Shalfleet  man  first ;  then 
the  Yarmouth  man  (on  our  arrival  there)  took 
charge  of  the  pony  trap,  and  the  Freshwater  man 
walked  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  the  pony  had  laggec 
terribly,  and  we  were  later  arriving  at  Yarmouth 
than  usual,  so  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the  chapel 
at  Freshwater  I  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the 
chapel  was  full  of  waiting  people,  for  the  time 
begin  the  service  had  fully  come. 

There  was  no  side  way,  I  think,  into  the  vestry,  or  I 
may  have  been  too  hurriedly  excited  to  have  remem 
bered  it,  and  I  walked  up  the  aisle  into  the  vestry, 
where  I  could  only  afford  one  moment  to  mop  my 
streaming  face  and  head. 

An  old  man  accompanied  me;  I  forget  who  he 
was,  his  office  probably  that  of  a  steward  or  leader. 
He  was  as  kind  as  he  could  be  in  so  small  a  space 
of  time,  though  he  kept  remarking  that  the  people 
were  waiting. 

He  preceded  me  with  the  books  ;  then,  when  he  re 
turned  and  I  had  followed  him  into  the  pulpit,  he 
came  up  suddenly  to  me  again,  and  whispered,— 
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u  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  there  are  three  tutors 
from  one  of  the  theological  colleges  here  this  morn 
ing." 

He  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  my  mind  in  a 
whirl,  and  with  a  sudden  rush  of  awful  nervousness,  I 
began  the  service. 

Three  theological  tutors  !  and  I  only  an  ill-taught 
ex-man-of-war's-man  !  How  I  got  through  the  ser 
vice  I  can  never  tell,  but  at  last  it  was  over,  and  I 
descended  from  the  speaking  place. 

One  of  the  grave  and  reverend  seignors  met  me  as 
I  came  down.  Such  a  kindly  face  he  had,  such  a 
hearty  grip  of  the  hand  he  gave  me  ;  he  even  said 
some  kind  things  about  the  fresh,  original  thoughts 
in  the  sermon-heads.  Then,  with  his  assuring  smile, 
he  said, — • 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  were  fearfully  nervous  ; 
and  I  believe  that  well-meaning,  blundering  old 
leader  went  back  and  told  you  we  were  here  this 
morning." 

I  confessed  that  this  was  so  ;  told  him  of  all  the 
strain  of  the  hurried  walk  from  Yarmouth  to  Fresh 
water,  and  how,  if  I  could  have  gathered  my  wits,  I 
should,  from  the  pulpit,  have  asked  for  one  of  the 
tutors  present  to  take  the  service. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  looking 
ever  so  kindly  into  my  face,  said, 

"  My  dear  brother,  let  me  give  you  a  ministerial 
tip,  which  may  help  to  keep  you  from  being  nervous 
at  any  time  that  theological  tutors  are  present  at 
any  of  your  services— never  be  afraid  of  them,  for 
they  only  make  us  tutors  because  we  are  duffers  in  the 
pulpit" 

His  pleasantry,  of  course,  and  uttered  to   set   my 
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heart  at  rest.      I   smiled,   was  grateful,  but  was  not 
deceived  by  his  pleasant  sophistry. 

For  three  quarters  running  I  had  had  one  appoint 
ment  at  a  chapel  in  a  certain  village,  to  which,  be 
sides  the  ordinary  congregation  of  the  labouring 
classes,  there  attended  about  half  a  dozen  superior 
families — biggish  farmers'  households. 

These  latter  made  it  a  point  of  arriving  at  the 
chapel  just  in  time  for  the  close  of  the  hymn  before 
the  sermon.  This  neglect  of  the  earlier  worship  was 
most  marked,  and  hurt  my  spirit  considerably. 

I  had  suffered  it  the  three  times  I  have  mentioned, 
but  determined  to  reprove  these  people  in  a  quiet 
way  when  next  I  preached  there. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  next  appointment  I  started 
the  service  quite  to  time,  gave  out  a  hymn,  we  sang, 
I  prayed,  then,  opening  my  Bible,  I  gave  out  my  text 
and  preached. 

I  was  concluding  the  sermon  when  the  delinquents 
arrived,  but,  supposing  that  I  was  commenting  on  the 
reading  of  the  last  lesson,  they  waited  until  I  had 
finished,  then  as  I  gave  out  a  hymn  they  entered  and 
took  their  accustomed  seats. 

After  the  hymn  I  read  the  first  lesson,  we  sang 
again,  then  I  read  the  second  lesson,  we  sang  for  the 
fourth  time,  then  I  engaged  in  prayer,  and  pro 
nounced  the  Benediction. 

I  was  billeted  to  dine  at  the  house  "of  one  of  these 
farmers,  and  over  the  dinner  table  he  asked  me 
where  the  sermon  was  that  morning. 

I  explained  the  situation,  told  him  why  I  had  done 
it,  reminded  him  that  twice  before  I  had  kindly  re 
monstrated  with  the  delinquents,  but  it  had  had  no 
effect. 
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For  a  moment  he  and  others  at  the  table  stared 
at  me,  then  he  roared  with  laughter,  and  declared  he 
would  after  dinner  ride  round  and  call  upon  the 
rest  of  the  sermon  sinners,  and  have  his  share  of 
the  fun  out  of  them,  as  he  told  them  how  they  had 
been  treated. 

"  You're  right,  Mr.  Watson,"  he  said,  "  we  quite 
deserve  it ;  .but,  Lord,  man,  some  of  them  will  be 
ready  almost  to  duck  you  in  the  pond  for  this." 

They  did  not  duck  me,  but  I  was  never  planned 
there  again. 

It  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  a  style  of  procedure, 
perhaps,  but  a  thing  need  not  be  wrong,  or  out  of 
place,  because  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

It  was  most  out  of  the  ordinary  rut  of  things  for 
Christ,  a  Jew,  to  deal  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  to 
treat  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  with  mercy  ;  to 
seize  upon  an  odd,  make-weight  sparrow  as  an  illus 
tration  for  a  special  point  of  His  sermon  ;  but  none  of 
these  things  could  by  any  means  be  called  out  of 
place. 

And,  while  I  love  reverent,  quiet  decorum  in  our 
gatherings  for  public  worship,  I  venture  to  think 
(since  every  man  has  the  power  to  form  an  opinion 
from  his  own  standpoint  of  view,  and  has  a  right  to 
express  it,  without  forcing  his  views  upon  others)  that 
one  of  the  deadliest  Thugs  that  strangles  the  spiritual 
life  in  all  sections  of  the  professing  Christian  Church 
is  the  Thug  of  Mede-and-Persian-like  fixity  of  order 
of  service. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  manifestations  of  God's 
power  I  ever  witnessed  in  a  meeting  was  in  a  great 
mission  service  (there  were  four  thousand  people  pre 
sent),  when  my  friend  the  missioner,  a  quiet,  earnest, 

JO 
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o-odly  man  (now  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  American 
Presbyterian  Churches),  paused  to  make  a  comment 
on  one  of  the  verses  of  the  second  hymn.     As  he 
spoke   the   Spirit   of  God   fell  in  power  upon  that 
meeting  and  men  and  women  cried  aloud  for  mercy. 
The  missioner  knew  no  guide  for  the  conduct  of 
meetings  save  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  led  to  turn 
the  service  at  once  into  a  prayer  and  inquiry  meet 
ing,  and  between   thirty  and    forty   souls   profei 
salvation  that  night. 

God  save  us  as   Christians  from  the  latter-day  sin 
of  having  a  form  of  godliness,  while  we  deny  the 
power  of  it,  for  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may, 
and  often  will  (if  we  do  not  hinder  Him  by  our  cold, 
hard    measured   lines   of  so-called   decorum),   work 
among  us,  as   He  did  during  the  times  recorded  in 
Luke's  story  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  return  to  my  actual  life  story. 
Eight  happy  years  of  married  life,  and  filled  with 
constant  voluntary  service  for  God,  passed  ;>then  there 
came  another  important  crisis  in  our  two  lives. 


Chapter   XIII 
"LAUNCH     OUT" 

f  OUGHT  perhaps  to  preface  the  matter  of  this 
1  chapter  by  explaining  that,  in  a  certain  measure, 
my  dear  wife  had  also  been  led  out  into  public 
service.  For  all  the  story  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
"The  Village  Maiden's  Career"— the  book  of  her  life 
previously  mentioned.  But  for  the  actual  point  of 
her  being  led  to  speak  in  public  I  may  surely  ven 
ture  to  let  her  own  words  come  in  here  to  tell  the 
story. 

She  writes  : — 

"  MY  FIRST  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  FOR  JESUS. 

"  I  must  tell  now,  in  a  few  words,  how  I  was  first 
led  to  give  my  first  public  testimony  for  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

"  One  morning,  soon  after  my  return  from  London, 
the  Apostle's  exhortation  came,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
with  such  searching  force  to  my  soul  as  never  before  : 

"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service'  (Rom.  xii.  i). 

"  The  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that,  per 
haps,  I  had  never  really  yielded  any  member  of  my 
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body  up  to  the  Lord  a  living  sacrifice.  I  saw  then, 
as  never  before,  that  God  not  only  wanted  my  heart 
and  love,  but  that  He  wanted  my  tongue,  my  lips,  my 
intellect,  to  do  with  as  He  would. 

"  I  ought  to  say  here  that  my  reticence  and  reserve 
(perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  my  self-conscious 
ness  and  fear  of  man)  had  held  me  back  during  the 
past  years  from  confessing  as  I  ought  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Not  that  I  was  ashamed  of  Christ,  but,  yielding  to 
the  temptation  of  the  flesh,  my  tongue  was  strangely 
silent  in  witnessing  publicly  for  Him. 

"  So  timid  and  fearful  was  I  that  my  own  voice 
made  me  tremble,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  hus 
band  at  family  prayers.  Sorrow  fills  my  heart  even 
now  at  the  memory  of  the  lost  opportunities  of  those 
days. 

"  The  Apostle's  words,  on  this  particular  morning, 
came  as  a  direct  appeal  to  my  soul.  How  it  searched 
and  probed  my  heart !  I  saw  that  the  secret  failure 
in  confession  and  testimony  had  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  my  lips  had  been  withheld,  that  they  had  never 
been  touched  with  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar. 
I  had  taken  Christ,  and  with  Him  His  precious  gifts 
were  being  unfolded  day  by  day,  but  I  realized  that 
I  had  never  given  my  lips  up  to  Him — I  had  been 
receiving  all,  but  giving  nothing.  I  was  humbled 
and  crushed,  the  awful  selfishness  of  my  own  heart 
appalled  me. 

"  Again  and  again  the  Apostle's  words  rang  in  my 
soul.  Going  upstairs  to  my  room,  and  throwing 
myself  upon  my  knees,  I  cried,  in  the  language  of 
Miss  Havergal's  well-known  hymn,  '  O  God  !  take 
my  life,  my  moments,  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  voice, 
my  lips,  my  all!  Take  all!  Keep  all!  Use  all 
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for  Thy  glory,  and  in  what  way  Thou  wilt  ;  only 
take  me  and  use  me!  for  Christ's  sake  and  in  His 
name.' 

"  Oh,  what  a  joy  to  know  that  THE  ALTAR  SANCTI- 
EIETH  THE  GIFT,  and  that  that  altar  is  Christ!  That 
in  and  through  Him  our  offerings  can  be  accepted  of 
the  Father ! 

"  No  distinct  sense  of  response  came  to  my  heart  ; 
only  the  truth  that  I  was  not  my  own,  that  my  body 
was  the  Lord's,  henceforth  to  do  as  He  would  with  it, 
was  now  present  with  me. 

"  Before  many  days  passed  the  testing  time  came. 
How  easy  it  is  to  sing  or  to  kneel  by  one's  bedside 
and  say, — . 

'  Take  my  lips,  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messages  from  Thee,' 

and  to  get  no  further  than  the  mere  words,  to  with 
draw  that  which  we  had  given. 
"  I  was  to  find  out  that 

CONSECRATION  IN  TIIEORV 
was  quite  another  thing  to 

CONSECRATION  IN  PRACTICE. 

"  I  had  asked  the  Lord  to  use  me  just  as  He  should 
choose.  How  little  I  thought  of  all  the  answer  to 
that  prayer  would  involve  ! 

"  I  think  it  was  only  two  days  after  that,  to  my 
astonishment,  a  message  came  from  a  missioner,  who 
was  conducting  meetings  in  the  town,  requesting  me 
to  come  that  evening  and  speak  a  few  words  to  the 
people. 
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"  In  the  first  rush  of  my  surprise,  I  answered,  '  I 
cannot !  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing  in  public 
in  all  my  life  ! ' 

"  How  soon  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  not  my  own  ! 
Even  as  the  words  of  my  negative  reply  fell  from  my 
lips  the  memory  of  my  offering  and  prayer  came 
back  to  me. 

" '  My  child  ! '  whispered  the  Spirit's  voice,  '  you 
are  not  your  own  :  your  lips  are  given  back  to  Me. 
Go,  open  your  mouth  for  My  sake,  and  thou  shalt 
speak  the  words  that  I  will  put  there.' 

"  Not  daring  to  disobey,  I  promised  the  messenger 
that  I  would  attend  the  meeting  as  requested. 

"  A  terrible  battle  waged  in  my  soul  all  that  day.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  the  legions  of  hell  were  arrayed 
against  me.  Oh,  the  suggestions  that  came  !  the 
fear  of  man,  the  fear  of  looking  foolish,  the  fear  of 
standing  before  the  assembled  audience  speechless, 
and  of  being  misunderstood.  These  and  a  crowd 
of  other  fears  were  brought  to  bear  upon  me  by  the 
enemy. 

"  The  timidity  and  shrinking  of  the  flesh,  when 
later  I  passed  up  through  the  building,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Then,  when  I  stood  up  before  the  people, 
my  knees  knocked  together,  and  my  whole  frame 
trembled. 

"  With  quivering  lips  and  choking  voice,  mingled 
with  tears,  I  just  told  out  some  of  the  precious  truths 
which  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  me  of  late.  I  suppose 
tears  are  infectious,  for  some  of  the  people  began  to 
weep ;  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  time  of  teaching,  it  was 
a  time  of  weeping.  That  God  blessed  the  feeble 
effort  and  humble  word  I  was  assured  of  in  after 
days.  How  truly  I  found  then,  and  ever  since,  that 
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God's  commandings  always  mean  His  enablings !  If 
His  command  is  'Go,  ye!'  then  He  Himself  be 
comes  responsible  for  the  power  and  strength  for  the 
message  and  all  else. 

"  How  little  I  knew  then  what  that  one  step  would 
mean  for  me  in  after  days  !  How  little  I  thought  that 
it  was  the  first  tottering  step  into  the  King's  glorious 
pathway  of  fuller  service  ! 

"Oh,  to  be  ever  in  that  attitude  of  soul  that  all  one's 
heart  and  powers  shall  respond  with  a  ready  'Yes'  to 
all  God's  claims ! 

"Various  calls  came  soon  after  that  first  feeble 
public  testimony  ;  many  little  bits  of  surprise  work 
opened  up." 

There  is  ever  a  singular  fitting-in  by  God  of  His 
dealings  with  His  people,  as  link  fits  link  in  a  chain, 
as  a  key  fits  the  wards  of  a  lock.  Even  before  my 
wife  and  I  met,  God  had  been  preparing  some  of 
these  fittings  in  each  of  our  lives,  not  the  least  being 
that  of  our  conversion  in  the  same  year  (myself  in 
May,  my  wife  in  September),  before  as  yet  either  of 
us  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  And  in  the 
leading  out  of  my  wife  into  public  service  HE  was 
but  fitting  us  again  for  an  united  life  in  a  different 
sphere. 


It  was  in  the  forenoon  of  a  lovely  spring  da}*,  and 
as  I  served  behind  the  counter  of  our  shop,  that  with 
all  the  swiftness  of  the  swiftest  thought  there  came  to 
me  the  first  sense  of  the  Divine  call  to  leave  all  and 
enter  upon  a  full  service  for  God. 

I  remember  how  the  call  startled  me.  I  do  not 
think  that  ever  before  had  even  'the  faintest  thought 
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of  such  a  life  come  to  me,  but  now  I  knew  that  He 
whose  name  I  had  professed  so  long  bade  me  follow 
Him  in  a  new  sphere. 

A  new  sphere,  but  not  a  higher  one  ;  for,  surely, 
high  and  noble  as  is  the  ministerial  calling,  it  can 
never  be  higher  than  the  ministry  of  Divine  things  by 
the  man  who,  with  the  toil  and  care  of  a  business 
calling,  yet  gives  almost  a  pastor's  time  of  study  and 
public  service  for  Gocl. 

How  well  I  remember  when  startled,  and,  I  think, 
momentarily  bewildered  by  the  sound  of  the  Divine 
voice  within  me,  with  its  sense  of  imperativeness  of 
call,  I  found  opportunity  to  steal  away  to  my  own 
room,  that  I  might  talk  with  God. 

"  Lord  God  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire!"  I  cried, 
"  help  me  that  I  make  no  mistake,  but  that  I  may 
know  Thy  will  in  this  great  matter.  Thou  hast  said 
in  my  soul  this  morning,  *  Leave  all  and  follow  Me." 
Thou  knowest  how  I  am  hedged  about  with  thoughts 
of  business,  of  the  new  lease  of  the  premises  we  have 
just  purchased,  and  of  all  our  many  friendships  in 
this  place.  Give  me,  then,  my  Lord,  a  further  token 
of  Thy  will,  through  Thy  Word." 

I  waited  a  moment  then,  opening  my  Bible,  and 
looking  upon  the  upturned  page,  I  read  words  which 
I  knew  not  before  were  in  the  Book  : — 

"  Regard  not  thy  stuff,  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  is 
yours" 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  tokens  given,  until 
I  could  no  more  have  gone  against  the  leadings 
given  than  I  could  have  lifted  my  fist  in  rebellious 
defiance  and  have  cried,  "  I  will  not  go  !  " 

In  full  purpose  and  fixed  determination  I  yielded 
myself  that  morning,  and  after  long  and  prayerful 
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talk  with  my  dear  wife,  the  first  steps  in  the  new  life 
were  taken. 

There  are  some  sides  of  this  crisis  which  will  come 
best  from  her  pen  : — 

"  I  come  now,"  she  writes,  "  to  another  crisis  in  my 
life's  history. 

"  Once  again  I  was  brought  to  where  two  ways  met. 
Once  again  I  had  to  choose  between  Christ  and 
an  unknown  future,  between  the  seekin^  of  His 

t> 

kingdom  in  an  unknown  path  or  retaining  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  my  own  home  and  business  pros 
perity. 

"  The  events  leading  up  to  this  point  I  will  not 
recount  here,  as  they  had  specially  to  do  with  my 
husband,  and  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  story  of 
his  life  at  a  later  period.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that,  after  a  separation  of  several  months,  during 
which  time  my  husband  was  away  on  evangelistic 
work,  the  crucial  test  came :  '  Was  I  willing:  to 

o 

surrender  business  and  home  for  Christ's  sake  and 
the  Gospel's  ? ' 

"  About  twelve  years  had  gone  since  I  had  timidly 
ventured  into  business.  During  that  time  every  room 
in  our  house  had  grown  precious,  and  was  fraught 
with  hallowed  memories. 

"  Then,  too,  I  loved  business — I  loved  it  intensely. 
I  suppose  that  we  all  cherish,  and  take  more  or  less 
pride  in  that  which  has  grown  and  flourished  under 
our  own  hands. 

"  The  thought  of  a  life  of  uncertainty  was  very 
distressing  to  me.  And,  oh,  how  much  I  loved  the 
town,  and  the  many  God-given  friends  ! — the  thought 
of  leaving  all  seemed  at  the  moment  heartbreaking. 

"  Above  all  these  things,  there  was  the  longing  to  be 
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quite  sure  that  it  was  the  Lord's  will  and  way  for  me. 
I  wanted  to  be  fully  assured  that  it  was  His  call,  and 
not  man's.  When  assured  that  this  was  so,  the 
difficulties,  I  knew,  would  then  vanish  under  His 
power.  Oh,  how  earnestly  I  besought  Him  in  some 
way  to  make  it  so  plain  to  me  that  I  could  make  no 
mistake,  and  to  make  me  willing  to  follow  on,  wher 
ever  He  should  lead  ! 

"It  suddenly  came  to  my  heart  one  morning  when 
alone  to  ask  a  token  of  the  Lord.  The  token  I 
sought  was  that,  as  the  house  was  held  on  a  lease, 
if  it  was  His  mind  and  will  that  I  should  leave 
business,  would  He  show  it  by  making  the  disposal 
of  the  lease  clear  and  easy  ?  The  very  same  day  the 
request  was  granted,  and  in  such  an  unlooked-for 
manner,  and  from  such  an  unthought-of  quarter,  that 
I  could  not  but  take  it  as  the  Lord's  speedy  and 
definite  answer  to  prayer,  and  His  plain  command  to 
me,  *  Go  ye  out ! ' 

"  In  due  time,  all  arrangements  were  made,  the 
business  disposed  of,  and  the  chief  part  of  our  goods 
and  chattels  catalogued  for  auction  sale. 

"  Of  the  last  days  in  the  home  that  had  grown  dear 
to  us  I  cannot  speak  much.  Naturally  they  were 
filled  with  much  that  was  painful  to  the  human  side 
of  our  natures.  The  most  painful  of  all  was  when 
each  room  had  been  stripped,  and  each  thing  stood 
lotted,  ready  for  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

"  On  that  last  night  before  the  sale,  after  the  men 
had  gone,  I  wandered  alone  from  room  to  room  just 
for  a  farewell  glimpse  of  our  household  goods. 

"  It  seemed  that  each  room  and  each  piece  of  fur 
niture  was  associated  with  some  special  time  or 
historv,  and  had  thus  become  sacred.  For  the  last 
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time  I  sat  in  the  low  easy  chair  which  had  so  many 
times  been  a  resting-place  for  my  wearied  body. 
I  low  often,  too,  while  sitting  in  that  chair  had  God 
drawn  nigh  and  spoken  to  my  soul !  To-morrow 
it  would  belong  to  another ;  and  my  husband's 
chair  opposite — that,  too,  would  soon  be  holding 
another  form. 

"  The  pictures,  which  were  so  specially  dear  to  my 
husband,  would  adorn  other  walls.  The  dear  old 
piano  would  be  making  music  in  another  home.  But 
I  must  cease  detailing,  or  it  will  fill  my  book.  Shall 
I  confess  my  weakness  ?  Was  it  weakness  ?  Doubt 
less  it  was,  but  as  God's  eye  saw  it,  I  do  not  mind 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  I  pressed  my  lips  to 
many  of  the  dear  old  treasures  in  a  farewell  kiss. 

"  Then,  for  the  last  time,  I  knelt  in  each  room  to 
pray ;  above  all,  to  praise  the  Lord  for  the  multitude 
of  blessings  He  had  showered  upon  me  during  my 
sojourn  in  that  house.  Then  I  passed  out  of  the 
silent  rooms  for  ever. 

"  PASSED  OUT,  INTO  WHAT  ? 

"Ah!  I  could  not  tell  then,  for  the  curtain  of  the 
future  had  not  lifted.  The  message  had  come  to 
arise  and  depart.  The  path  and  the  place  was  in 
God's  care,  and  was  to  be  revealed  in  His  own  time 
and  way.  But  His  promise  was  sure:  *  /  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit,  which 
leadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shouldest  go  ' 
(Isa.  xlviii.  17). 

"  Of  course,  our  leaving  business  and  going  forth  thus 
was  not  understood  by  many  of  my  friends  (neither 
could  I  understand  it  myself),  and  most  earnestly  did 
some  of  our  friends  try  to  point  out  the  irreparable 
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mistake  we  were  making.  I  think  they  almost  pic 
tured  me  in  direst  need,  a  homeless  wanderer,  and 
again  and  again  I  was  reminded  by  them  of  what 
such  a  sacrifice  might  mean. 

"  As  though  we  could  ever  sacrifice  anything  for  God. 
Has  not  every  good  gift  come  from  Himself?  and  He 
is  no  man's  debtor.  If  in  any  measure  we  give  up 
anything  for  His  dear  sake,  does  He  not  always  give 
us  the  '  much  more '  ?  And  did  not  the  blessed  Lord 
Himself  say,  when  upon  earth,  ( Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  My  sake,  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and 
lands,  with  persecutions  ;  and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life  '  (Mark  x.  29,  30)  ? 

"  One  dear,  good,  Christian  friend  I  remember 
pleaded  that  if  the  time  should  ever  come  that  I 
should  be  in  need  of  bread,  would  I  promise  to  let 
him  know  ;  adding,  most  soberly  and  sincerely,  l  You 
shall  always  have  a  half  of  my  loaf.' 

"  I  gave  the  dear  fellow  the  promise  he  asked,  but  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  my  Heavenly  Father  has  so 
abundantly  supplied  His  child's  needs,  His  whole 
loaves  have  been  so  large,  that  the  promised  half-loaf 
of  the  human  friend  has  never  been  required,  for — 

'  My  Father  is  rich  in  houses  and  lands, 
He  holdeth  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  His  hands  ; 
Of  rubies  and  diamonds,  of  silver  and  gold, 
His  coffers  are  full — He  has  riches  untold.1 

<l  I  must  say  here  how  fully  I  have  proved  the  truth 
of  God's  '  much  more '  in  every  sense  since  taking 
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that  step  which,  humanly  speaking,  looked  like  losing 
all.  The  Lord  has  given  me  health  and  strength  sucli 
as  I  had  never  known  before.  In  the  place  of  the 
friends  I  left,  He  has  given  me  double  and  treble.  In 
fact,  He  has  so  crowned  my  life  with  His  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies,  that  my  soul  cries  out, 
1  Who  am  I,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  so  dealt  with  me, 
in  such  love  and  goodness?' 

"  The  greatest  wonder  of  all  is,  that  He  should  allow 
me  the  privilege  and  joy  of  service. 

"  I  cannot  pass  on  without  briefly  recounting  some 
thing  of  the  last  sermon  in  the  dear  old  chapel my 

spiritual  birthplace.  It  seemed  remarkable,  yet  so 
helpful  and  precious,  that  the  text  on  that  occasion 
should  have  been  :  '  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  :  so  the  Lord 
alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god 
with  him'  (Deut.  xxxii.  u,  12). 

"  The  preacher,  I  remember,  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
many  ways  in  which  God  stirs  up  the  home,  the  social, 
the  family,  the  business  nests  of  His  people,  and  how, 
almost  unconsciously,  our  hearts  become  centred  upon 
these  earthly  things,  so  that  they  are  often  permitted 
to  occupy  the  first  place  in  our  hearts,  becoming  gods 
to  us.  In  the  greatness  of  God's  love  for  His  people, 
the  child,  the  wife,  the  husband  is  taken,  the  home  and 
business  are  broken  up,  and  the  nest  is  scattered,  like 
the  eagle's,  that  we  may  find  our  resting-place  only  in 
Himself.  Though  ofttimes  all  this  is  very  hard  to 
the  human  side  of  our  nature,  yet  it  is  Love's  break 
ing  up  ;  Love's  scattering  ;  Love's  wings  fluttering  ; 
Love's  bearing  up  ;  Love's  teaching  ;  Love's  leading 
us  upward  and  away  from  the  many  strange  gods 
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that  we  arc  so  prone  to  let  occupy  the  Lord's 
place. 

"  The  first  sermon  I  had  listened  to  in  that  chapel 
years  before,  when  I  had  gone  in  a  poor,  lost,  con 
demned  sinner  seeking  for  light  and  salvation,  had 
seemed  divinely  directed  specially  to  meet  my  case, 
and  on  this  last  occasion  it  seemed  equally  so.  The 
message  brought  great  comfort  and  assurance  to  my 
heart. 

"  The  comfort  became  much  more  so  later  on,  when 
on  the  first  Sunday  morning,  in  the  chapel  to  which 
I  found  my  way,  in  the  town  to  which  we  removed, 
the  pastor  preached  a  blessed,  powerful  sermon  from 
the  words,  '  I  will  allure  her  into  the  wilderness,  that 
I  may  speak  comfortably  unto  her.' 

"  Many  times  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then  the  question  has  been  put  to  me,  if  I  re 
gretted  the  step  then  taken  ? 

"  My  answer  to  such  questions  is,  '  Do  I  regret  it  ? 
No,  a  thousand  times  no  ! ' 

"  Standing  upon  the  little  hill  of  time,  as  I  do  to-day 
and  looking  back  over  the  track  that  has  been  left 
behind,  I  can  praise  God  for  every  step.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  not  always  been  a  smooth  way  ;  no,  there 
have  been  the  deep,  deep  valleys  of  suffering  to  pass 
through,  and  steep,  rugged  mountains  of  difficulties  to 
climb.  There  have  also  been  blinding  storms  of  trial 
and  darkness  to  face  ;  the  tempests  of  persecution 
have  howled  about  me  ;  the  billows  of  distress  and 
perplexity  have  rolled  over  my  head  ;  yet  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  when  even  the  face  of  Jehovah  has 
been  hidden  from  view  for  a  little  moment,  His  voice 
has  sweetly  whispered,  '  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with 
thee :  be  not  dismayed  ;  for  I  am  thy  God  ;  I  will 
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strengthen  thcc  ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee  ;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness' 
(Isa.  xli.  10). 

"  His  arm  has  been  strong  to  uphold  ;  His  strength 
sufficient  for  deepest  need.  Amid  the  blackness  of 
the  densest  night  there  have  flashed  gleams  of  light 
from  the  eternal  hills.  Amid  the  howling  tempest 
and  seething  billows  His  promise  has  been  fulfilled. 

"  Then,  too,  on  looking  backwards,  I  see  how  the 
whole  journey  has  been  gilded  with  the  sunlight  of 
His  presence ;  every  step  has  been  strewn  with 
numberless  mercies  and  blessings.  There  has  been 
tenfold  more  sunshine  than  shadow  ;  tenfold  more  joy 
than  pain  ;  tenfold  more  blessing  than  trial.  The  way 
has  been  a  way  of  light  and  of  gladness,  because  my 
Lord  and  I  have  trod  it  togetJier" 

With  every  sentence  of  this,  my  wife's  testimony,  I 
am  in  fullest,  gladdest  accord. 

For  years  I  moved  up  and  down  the  land  evange 
lizing  among  almost  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church :  Salvation  Army,  Baptists,  Methodists  (of 
all  types),  Bible  Christians,  Evangelistic  Societies, 
Independent  Missions,  etc. 


Chapter    XIV 

AN    EVANGELIST'S   LIFE 

DURING  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been 
quite  a  revival  of  Gospel  preaching,  especi 
ally  in  the  villages  of  our  land,  and  in  untouched, 
outlying  places. 

In  many  of  these  places,  preaching  the  Gospel  has 
been  a  glorious  ministry  since,  for,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  seed  has  fallen  upon  virgin  soil. 

Many  a  time,  amid  such  service,  have  I  thought  of 
the  symbol  which  underlies  the  word  :  "  A  fountain 
opened  in  the  house  of  David,  for  sin  and  unclean- 
ness,"  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  have  seen  the  long 
procession  of  men,  women,  children,  camels,  and 
cattle  moving  with  a  joyous  eagerness  across  the  hot 
Eastern  sands.  Grave,  silent,  dignified,  the  sheikh, 
riding  on  his  camel,  heads  the  long,  straggling  pro 
cession. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  this 
cavalcade.  They  go  direct  to  where  a  little  cluster  of 
palms  wave  their  feathery  branches  over  a  low, 
circular  bit  of  wall,  which  even  the  untravelled 
Western  man  would  recognise  as  a  well. 

Having  arrived  at  the  spot,  the  whole  party  give 
themselves  up,  for  a  few  moments,  to  praise. 

The  sheikh's  camel  is  made  to  kneel,  the  leader 
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dismounts,   and  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  him  as  he 
approaches  the  well. 
It  is  sealed  ! 

He  breaks  the  seal,  speaks  a  few  words  to  the 
strongest,  most  sinewy  men  in  the  crowd.  They 
gather  about  the  ponderous  stone  covering  of  the 
well,  and  with  hand  and  shoulder  speedily  uncover 
the  precious  water  treasure. 

Then  there  follows  more  rejoicing,  as  the  work  of 
drawing  and  serving  out  the  water  begins. 

What  does  the  scene  mean  ?  Simply  this.  All 
ordinary  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  have  given  out ; 
they  are  dry.  This  particular  well  is  a  fountain. 
While  all  the  other  wells  are  being  exhausted,  this 
one,  deep  and  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  fed  by  its 
spring,  becomes  a  reservoir  to  supply  all  needs  when 
every  other  source  fails. 

It  has  been  sealed  up  until  the  real  time  of  actual 
need  arrives,  and  none  may  break  that  seal  until  he 
whose  right  it  is  comes,  as  he  has  come  this  morning, 
to  open  the  fountain  for  all  his  people. 

This,  for  ages,  has  been  a  common  story,  a  common 
custom  in  the  East. 

God  kept  His  fountain  in  reserve  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  when,  by  sin,  they  had  ruined  and  wasted  all 
the  other  wells  He  gave  to  them. 

He  gave  them  the  pure,  still  well  of  Innocence,  and 
the  first  of  the  human  race  fouled  that  well.  He  gave 
them  a  trial  with  Conscience,  and  they  ignored  that, 
and  died  in  their  folly  and  sin.  He  tried  them  again 
with  the  Law;  this  they  broke  and  defied.  Then, 
when  their  case,  by  their  own  folly  and  sin,  had  be 
come  utterly  hopeless,  He  opened  His  last,  His  only 
other  well  for  them,  It  had  been  sealed  for  ages,  but 
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now  He  opens  the  Fountain  in  the  house  of  David, 
for  sin  and  all  uncleanness.  (I  use  the  text  in  its 
Gospel  connection,  and  not  in  its  futurist,  prophetic 
sense.) 

And  with  wondrous  freshness  and  equal  fulness 
has  the  preaching  of  the  simple  gospel  of  the  five  Rs 
come  during  later  years  to  the  villagers  of  our  out 
lying  places,  as  the  waters  of  the  sealed  well  comes 
to  the  drought-cursed,  thirst-smitten  Easterns. 

What  hundreds  of  people  one  has  met  to  whom 
God  was  but  a  name,  and  religion  but  a  garb  for  one 
(or  part  of  one)  day  out  of  seven,  and  to  whom 
existence  has  ever  been  as  nearly  animal  in  its 
entirety  as  is  possible  to  creatures  with  souls,  until 
the  pure,  simple  Word  of  Life  in  Christ  has  come  to 
their  wondering  ears,  and  reached  their  closed  hearts. 

In  this  connection  I  have  often  thought  of  the  in 
cident  of  a  Forester's  suit  and  certificate,  with  which 
I  became  acquainted  years  ago. 

Geordie  Hallum  was  a  shipwright.  In  his  prettily 
furnished  little  parlour  there  hung  upon  the  papered 
wall  a  broad  gold  frame  enclosing  a  large,  illuminated 
card  of  which  Geordie  was  very  "  fess  "  (as  his  wife 
termed  i\)— proud,  she  really  meant. 

A  dozen  handsomely  framed  pictures  were  hung 
about  the  walls,  but  Geordie  Hallum  thought  more  of 
the  one  alluded  to  above  than  all  the  others.  It  was 
the  signed  certificate  proving  him  to  belong  to  the 
"  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters." 

One  day  Geordie  met  with  an  accident  in  the  yard 
where  he  worked,  and,  badly  crushed,  he  was  borne 
home  to  his  poor,  sorrowing  wife. 

For  three  months  he  was  laid  aside,  unable  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  But,  while  he  earned  no  wages,  the 
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gaunt  wolf  of  want  was  kept  from  his  door  because  of 
the  certificate  that  hung  in  that  little  parlour.  The 
secretary  of  his  club  sent  him  his  sick-pay  every 
week. 

When  at  last  he  was  able  to  get  about  again  he 
unfortunately  took  a  chill,  and  in  a  week  he  was  dead 
and  was  buried  with  Forester's  honours. 

His  widow,  to  make  a  living  after  her  husband's 
death,  took  in  lodgers.  Among  those  who  from  time 
to  time  stayed  with  her,  was  a  young  man,  a  clerk, 
who  made  a  permanent  residence  in  the  comfortable 
home  of  the  poor  widow. 

Talking  one  clay  of  her  late  husband's  membership 
with  the  Foresters,  she  remarked  how  she  wished  she 
could  sell  his  Forester's  costume.  Her  lodger  asked 
to  see  it,  and  the  matter  concluded  by  his  buying  the 
gaudy,  picturesque  suit.  "It  will  make  a  famous 
costume,"  he  remarked,  "  for  Christmas  bouts,  fancy 
balls,  masquerades,  and  so  forth." 

The  winter  was  near,  and  the  first  opportunity  that 
the  new  owner  of  the  costume  had  of  wearing  his 
dress  was  at  a  fifth  of  November  street-carnival. 
Other  opportunities  soon  occurred — or  were  made  by 
him,  so  eager  was  he  always  to  be  seen  in  his  fantastic 
fripperies. 

The  months  rolled  round.  It  was  almost  spring, 
and  he  was  present  at  a  costume  ball  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  He  joined  in  almost  every  dance  that  night, 
and,  heated  and  perspiring,  he  started  to  walk  home, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  per 
fect  hurricane  of  north-east  wind,  and  he  was  chilled 
to  the  bone  before  he  reached  his  lodging.  He  was 
ill  for  weeks,  then  sank  swiftly,  and  died  unconscious 
a  month  after  he  was  stricken  down, 
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All  this  constitutes  only  one  of  those  little  every-day 
incidents  with  which  all  life  is  filled,  but  it  has  in  it 
the  germs  of  the  great  truth  of  the  distinction  between 
the  mere  garb  of  religious  formality  and  the  security 
and  provision  of  actual  membership  (by  the  New 
Birth)  in  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ.  Men  wear 
religion  as  the  young  clerk  wore  the  Forester's  suit, 
but  being  minus  the  certificate,  having  no  actual 
membership  in  the  family  of  God,  miss  all  eternal 
blessings  here  and  beyond,  as  the  clerk  missed  all 
financial  ministrations  from  the  Foresters'  Society. 

To  thousands  of  such  deceived  people  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  evangelist  comes  with 
a  startling  power  of  revelation,  though  now,  as  ever, 
the  proportion  who  yield  themselves  to  God  is  very 
small. 

The  great  mass  of  those  with  whom  the  evangelist 
comes  in  contact,  as  inquirers  in  soul  matters,  show 
themselves  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  their 
need  of  salvation — in  the  lump  with  all  mankind— 
but  often  become  indignant  when  you  show  them  that 
God  regards  each  soul,  individually,  as  in  a  state  of 
sin  that  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  And  I  venture  to  say,  after  years  of  close 
study  of  men,  while  working  as  an  evangelist  and  as 
a  settled  pastor,  that  those  of  God's  ministers  who 
seek  above  all  else  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  their 
people  have  everywhere  found  the  above-stated 
characteristic  one  of  the  chiefest  of  their  difficulties. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  was  not  a  touch 
of  humour  that  made  a  store-keeper  whom  I  once 
knew  word  an  advertisement  as  he  did,  as  much  as 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  wide  selection  in  filling  the 
post  he  advertised, 
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Mark's  store  was  in  one  of  the  wildest,  most  out-of- 
the-way  mining  places  I  ever  knew.  People — a 
rowdy  crowd  they  mostly  were — were  flocking  to  the 
place,  and  Mark's  business  was  increasing  very  fast, 
the  drinking-bar  trade  especially,  and  he  needed 
more  help. 

One  morning  we  were  amazed  to  see  an  advertise 
ment  outside  his  store.  It  was  chalked  upon  a  big, 
black-painted  chest  lid,  and  asked  for  a  strong, 
capable  man  as  bar-tender  ;  one  who  was  strong  in 
wind  and  limb,  who  could  hold  his  own  against  a 
crowd,  etc.,  etc.  Then  it  ended  with  the  three  words 
which,  to  me,  have  always  had  a  suspicion  of  humour  : 
"  No  Character  Needed!' 

Every  one  came  to  read  the  advertisement ;  some 
thought  it  a  joke,  some  said  one  thing,  some  another, 
but,  strangely  enough,  no  one  appeared  willing  to 
apply  for  the  post. 

A  few  sniffed  indignantly  when  companions  sug 
gested  that  the  place  might  suit  them,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  "  no  character  "  clause  checked  the 
application  of  those  who  would  have  been  other 
wise  glad  of  the  employment,  since  application  for 
the  post  would  have  appeared  like  an  acknowledg 
ment  that  the  applicant  was  a  characterless  man. 
How  strangely  have  the  two  things  "character" 
and  "  reputation "  become  confounded  in  common 
thought  and  speech  ! 

Among  the  rowdiest  of  all  the  rowdies  in  the  place 
was  a  young  Scotchman — Mac,  he  was  usually  called. 
He  had  been  very  drunk  on  the  night  before  the 
appearance  of  the  advertisement,  and  he  did  not  rouse 
out  until  quite  late  in  the  forenoon. 

When  he  did  appear,  he  made  straight  for  Mark 
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C 's  bar,  to  get  a  drink.  At  the  door  he  was 

arrested  by  the  advertisement ;  he  read  it,  smiled, 
passed  inside,  called  for  his  drink,  then  offered  him 
self  for  the  post — and  was  accepted. 

That  night  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  amid 
all  the  chaff  of  his  companions  he  only  smiled  and 
said,  "  The  place  was  made  for  me,  for  I  had  no 
character." 

There  were  scores  of  men  in  that  place  infinitely 
more  worthless  at  heart  than  Mac,  but  he  was  the 
only  one  willing  to  acknowledge  his  condition. 

It  is  ever  the  same  in  spiritual  matters  ;  and  the 
labour  of  the  soul-saving,  godly  pastor  and  evangelist 
becomes  multiplied  and  intensified  by  the  prevalence 
of  this  natural  characteristic  of  the  human  race. 

Then,  again,  the  evangelist  as  well  as  the  pastor  is 
too  often  baffled  in  his  effort  to  win  his  hearers  to 
God  through  their  habit  of  procrastination. 

Dear,  godly,  learned  Dr.  R was  stationed 

several  years  in  S ,  a  certain  interesting  Surrey 

town,  where  his  ministerial  labours  were  much  owned 
of  God. 

One  night,  at  the  close  of  the  week-night  service, 
he  was  putting  on  his  overcoat  in  the  vestry,  when 
there  came  a  tap  upon  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  he  called. 

The  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  man,  a  gardener 
in  the  neighbourhood,  entered,  looking  a  little  nervous 
and  undecided. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  in  his  brisk 
tones,  "  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Did  you  wish  to 
speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Sit  down,  then,  my  friend,"  continued  the  doctor, 
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offering  the  man  a  chair.  The  man,  however,  re 
mained  standing. 

"  You  said  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me  ;  is  it  upon 
spiritual  things  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

The  man's  lips  moved,  and  he  essayed  to  speak  ; 
but  words  did  not  come  readily.  He  held  an  old 
soft  felt  hat  in  his  hand,  which  he  kept  turning  round 
in  a  nervous,  helpless  manner.  The  silence  was 
becoming  awkward,  when  at  last  he  said,— 

"If  you  please,  sir — I — I've — been  thinking — 
I've  been  thinking — that " 

This  was  repeated,  with  slight  variations,  several 
times,  when  Dr.  R ,wishing  to  help  the  man,  said, — 

"  What  have  you  been  thinking,  my  friend  ?  " 

The  previous  scene  was  once  more  repeated  ;  but 
at  last  the  man  blurted  out, — 

"  I've  been  thinking,  sir,  it's  time  I  got  saved, 
and— 

The  good  old  doctor  looked  at  him,  at  his  grey 
hair  and  wrinkled  face  ;  and  as  he  listened  to  his  con 
fession,  and  thought  of  his  age,  which  was  nearly 
sixty,  he  felt  that  something  startling  was  needed 
to  bring  this  slow,  stolid  man  to  his  senses.  So 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  cried, — 

" '  Thinking,'  *  thinking,'  my  good  fellow,  '  thinking ' 
for  sixty  years  about  getting  saved,  and  still  under 
condemnation,  without  a  hope  of  heaven,  with  a 
fearful  looking  for  judgment  at  the  last!  'Think 
ing  '  it  is  time  to  get  saved  !  O  man  !  get  down  upon 
your  knees  at  once,  confess  your  sins  to  God,  and 
ask  Him  to  pardon  you  for  the  sake  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Why,  you  may  never  see  another  sun 
rise,  and  you  would  go  down  to  hell  '  thinking !  ' 
'  thinking  !  '—but  yet  lost  \  " 
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The  man's  soul  was  fully  aroused  by  this  startling, 
drastic  dealing,  and  he  sought  and  found  pardon, 
and  lived  thenceforward  an  earnest  Christian  life  ; 
though  he  was  full  of  regrets  that  he  had  put  off 
salvation  so  long,  and  often  felt  and  declared  what 
a  terrible  risk  he  had  run. 

But  one  meets  with  cases  during  one's  work  of 
evangelizing,  as  well  as  in  the  more  circumscribed 
sphere  of  the  pastor,  where  the  end  of  the  procrastina- 
tor  is  different  from  that  of  the  Surrey  gardener,  and 
often  tragical,  instead  of  full  of  blessing  and  peace. 

One  out  of  several  most  tragic  cases  occurs  to  my 
mind  as  I  write. 

I  was  holding  a  mission  at  W ,  in  Bucking 
hamshire,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  good- 
looking,  pleasant-faced,  intelligent  young  man,  who 
sat  with  three  other  young  fellows  in  a  long  seat  near 
the  central  door  of  the  hall. 

Before  I  could  make  any  inquiries  about  this  young 
fellow,  who  strangely  interested  me,  one  of  the  leading 
workers  of  the  place  drew  my  attention  to  him,  and 
asked  me  to  try  and  speak  to  him. 

"  He  and  his  two  companions,"  said  this  worker, 
"  have  attended  all  our  public  services,  week-night  as 
well  as  Sunday,  for  nearly  three  years.  The  other 
two  are  mocking,  scoffing  young  men,  and  only  come, 
I  believe,  to  hinder  the  work  of  God.  Certainly  they 
have  ever  hindered  Charley  M ." 

Later  on,  during  the  after-meeting,  I  was  near 
the  door  when  this  trio  rose  to  leave,  and  I  managed 
to  speak  to  Charley ;  and  as,  in  an  undertone,  I  urged 
him  to  yield  himself  to  God,  one  of  the  others  stepped 
back  to  his  side,  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat,  and  said, — 
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"  Come  on  out  of  this,  Charley,  and  don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself!  " 

The  young  fellow  broke  away  from  me  and  left  the 
hall,  and  the  after-meeting  drew  to  a  close. 

Suddenly,  just  as  I  was  giving  a  parting  word  to 
the  people,  there  was  a  little  bustle  of  some  kind  at 
the  door,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  word  was  brought 
to  me  that  Charley  had  been  stricken  down  a  few 
yards  from  the  hall,  and  his  insensible  body  was 
borne  into  the  house  of  his  widowed  mother. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  called  at  the  house— he  was 
dead! 

Such  incidents  as  these  sap  the  strength  of  God's 
minister  more  than  weeks  of  arduous  service,  since 
there  is  a  strain  upon  the  emotions  and  heart,  more 
than  upon  the  mere  intellect  In  fact,  it  is  just  here 
where  the  work  of  the  ministry  proves  itself  so  much 
more  exhausting  than  any  other  calling  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  (I  mean,  of  course,  a  ministry  that  is 
not  merely  professional  talking,  but  that  of  earnest, 
loving,  spiritual  preaching  and  working  to  iuin  the 
souls  of  mcii). 

Yes,  it  is  this  kind  of  ministry  that  has,  if  anything, 
a  larger  proportion  of  heart  than  head  strain,  which 
is  so  fearfully  exhausting  to  the  worker,  and  so  little 
understood  by  those  who  may  not  be  spiritual  enough 
to  know  what  the  burden  of  souls  means.  As  a  clever 
auctioneer  once  said  in  my  hearing,  when  the  subject 
of  the  nervous  break-down  of  a  celebrated  minister 
was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  room, — 

"  Well,  I  cannot  understand  this  breaking-down 
business,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  undoubted 
gift  of  the  gab.  "  I've  held  the  hammer  for  thirty 
years,  had  a  sale  on  an  average  four  days  a  week, 
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talked  straight  away  on  an  average  four  to  five  hours 
at  each  sale,  I  have  had  no  real  holiday  for  twenty 
years,  but  7  don't  break  down." 

There  are  myriads  of  men  who  think,  and  many  of 
whom  talk  like  this  ;  for  they  have  never  been  in 
travail  for  the  souls  of  their  fellows — possibly  not  for 
their  own  souls. 

Then,  too,  what  other  myriads  of  people  there  are 
who  have  never  lifted  an  eye  or  heart  to  God  in  real 
thanks  for  a  single  mercy  of  life.  Enthusiastic  lovers 
of  beauty  in  nature,  or  beauty  in  art,  they  grow 
eloquent  over  these  things,  yet  neither  see  God  in 
any  of  the  lovelinesses  over  which  they  rave  nor  thank 
Him  for  the  capacity  given  to  them  to  enjoy  them. 

Such  people  are  sticklers  for  the  thanks  of  etiquette 
in  their  social  relationships,  and  martinets  in  the  same 
matter  as  regards  their  children's  recognition  of  what 
they  receive. 

I  remember  how  a  little  incident  bearing  upon  this 
matter  was  made  the  means  of  blessing  to  a  man 
named  Jem  B . 

He  was  a  skilled  artizan,  a  well-read,  exceedingly 
intelligent  man,  had  a  beautiful  home,  a  loving  wife, 
and  one  child,  about  eight  years  old.  Minnie  was  a 
strikingly  pretty  child,  with  a  very  fair  skin,  blue  eyes, 
and  long  golden  curls — just  one  of  the  fairest,  bright 
est  little  maidens  possible  to  conceive. 

An  old  friend  of  Jem's,  who  had  made  money  in 
the  world,  came  to  see  the  latter,  and  stayed  the  day 
with  him,  and,  being  fond  of  children,  was  especially 
drawn  towards  Minnie. 

When  the  hour  came  for  the  visitor  to  say  good 
bye,  he  gave  the  child  a  piece  of  money. 

The   little   one's   grateful  "Thank   you"  was    not 
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caught  by  Jem,  her  father,  who  said,  in  tones  of 
mildest  reproof, — 

"  What  do  you  say  for  it,  Minnie  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  did  say  '  Thank  you,' "  said  the  old 
gentleman,  championing  the  cause  of  his  favourite. 

Then,  with  a  "  Good-bye  !  God  bless  you,  little 
one  !  "  he  gave  the  little  fairy  a  kiss,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  father,  started  for  the  railway  station. 

Once  out  in  the  street  the  visitor  said,  "  Your  little 
Minnie  has  learned  her  lesson  well,  friend  B !  " 

"  What  lesson  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Jem. 

"  Why,  to  say  '  Thank  you  '  for  gifts  received  ;  and 
I  was  just  wondering  whether  you,  Jem,  had  learned 
to  say  '  Thank  you '  for  all  that  has  been  given  to 
you." 

"  I  hope  I  have,  Mr.  ,"  replied  Jem,  vaguely 

wondering  what  his  friend  could  mean. 

"  God  gave  His  Son  for  you,  Jem  ;  offered  you  life, 
everlasting  life,  heaven,  and  all  else  that  the  grace 
of  God  brings  in  its  train.  Have  you  ever  once 
honestly  said,  '  Thank  you,  Lord/  for  that  gift  ?  " 

Jem  was  silent. 

"  Have  you  ever  accepted  Christ  ?  "  asked  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not,"  came  slowly,  shyly 
from  Jem. 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  think  no  thanks  are  due  to 
Him  from  you,  eh,  Jem  ?  Yet  is  not  this  just  a  little 
rude  and  ungrateful?  If  you  do  not  want  a  thing 
when  a  friend  offers  it,  you  ought  at  least  to  thank 
him  for  offering  it ;  and  since  the  world's  greatest 
Friend,  God,  has  offered  you  eternal  life,  joy,  peace, 
and  heaven,  I  think  that  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
say  :  '  O  God,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
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offer,  but  I  really  do  not  care  for  your  gift ;  but  while 
I  decline  it,  I  decline  it  with  thanks.' " 

"Decline  God!  decline  eternal  life!"  gasped  the 
amazed  Jem.  "  Why — why — how — what  would  be 
come  of  me  without  Him  ?  " 

I  need  not  detail  in  these  pages  all  the  particulars 

of  Jem  B 's  conversion  ;  but  he  did  learn  to  say, 

"  Thank  you,  Lord,"  and  found  the  joy  and  blessing 
of  heartfelt  praise. 

"  Fools  never  raise  their  thoughts  so  high  ; 
Like  brutes  they  live,  like  brutes  they  die  ; 
Like  grass  they  flourish,  till  Thy  breath 
Dooms  them  to  everlasting  death." 


Chapter  XV 
EXPERIENCES 

THERE  is  one  feature  (to  a  certain  degree)  of  an 
evangelist's  life  which  is  not  common  to  that 
of  the  settled  pastor  (I  speak  from  personal  experi 
ence  of  both  sides) — I  allude  to  the  confidences  en 
trusted  to  the  evangelist  by  soul-pressed  people. 

Both  sexes  make  him  their  confidant,  where  they 
are  not  always  so  ready  to  speak  to  a  settled  pastor ; 
perhaps  because  they  realize  that  they  would  rather 
that  the  man  who  holds  their  secret  should  not  be 
ever  near  them. 

For  years  I  was  accustomed  to  have  life  secrets 
entrusted  me,  by  soul-pressecl  men  and  women,  such 
as  not  even  the  wildest  novels  or  volumes  of  con 
fessions  have  ever  made  known  to  the  world.  Of 
these  things  I,  of  course,  dare  not  write. 

At  other  times  confessions  were  made  that,  be 
longing  only  to  the  more  ordinary  matters  of  soul 
service,  might  readily  find  a  place  here. 

One  only  I  insert,  choosing  it  out  of  very  many 
because  it  touches  upon  a  matter  which,  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  to-day,  demands,  I  feel,  more 
recognition  than  it  obtains — I  mean  the  matter  of 
restitution. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  preaching  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  island  of  Jersey.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  be- 
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fore  the  regular  service,  I  was  holding  an  open-air 
meeting  on  the  weighbridge  at  St.  Helier.  A  large,  a 
typical  crowd  were  assembled.  It  was  a  delicious 
morning  in  May :  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  ;  flags 
floated  bravely  upon  the  sunny  breeze  (bunting  always 
needs  sun  and  breeze  to  make  a  true  show)  from  ship, 
garrison,  hotel  roofs  and  church  tower ;  the  very 
bells  seemed  to  have  caught  a  special  gladness  of 
tone  as  they  pealed  out. 

The  crowd  upon  the  weighbridge  noted  none  of 
these  things,  but  seemed  singularly  interested  in  the 
Scripture  that  was  being  read.  It  was  an  old,  old 
story,  the  story  of  Luke  xix. — of  a  little  man  seeking 
a  sight  of  a  great  Saviour. 

I  came  to  the  eighth  verse  and  read  :  "  Zacchreus 
stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have 
taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  him  fourfold.  And  Jesus  said,  This  day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house." 

Intensely  impressed  to  dwell  upon  this  point  of 
restitution,  I  paused  a  moment  and  said, — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  why  I  feel  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  teaching  of  this  verse  this  morning,  but  I  do. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  some  one  here,  who  has  long 
been  an  unsuccessful  seeker  after  the  peace  of  God, 
has  as  yet  failed  in  the  quest,  and  this  morning  is 
more  puzzled  than  ever  to  know  why  this  is.  Now 
in  the  course  of  my  labours  I  have  found  that  the 
matter  of  restitution — the  refunding  of  unjustly  ac 
quired  goods,  the  payment  of  long-deferred,  perhaps 
ignored,  and  even  denied  debts,  etc. — lies  at  the  root 
of  hindrance  to  acceptance  of  Christ  by  many  so- 
called  seekers  of  salvation." 
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In  earnest  words  of  loving  entreaty  I  besought 
those  who  were  listening  to  go  over  in  their  minds 
the  past  of  their  lives,  and  if  conscience  reminded 
them  of  some  whom  they  had  wronged,  that  they 
should  honestly  confess  and  do  their  best  to  return 
all  dishonest  gains  to  the  wronged,  defrauded  ones. 
"  If,"  I  urged,  "it  is  out  of  your  power  to  refund,  you 
are  at  least  required  to  acknowledge  the  wrong." 

The  day  passed  on.  I  was  utterly  wearied  out  at 
the  close  of  the  after-meeting  at  night.  I  had  held 
three  open-air  meetings  and  three  large,  crowded, 
exhausting  indoor  meetings. 

I  felt  too  much  done  up  that  night  to  stand  at  the 
door  (my  usual  custom)  and  shake  hands  with  and 
seek  for  troubled  souls  among  the  departing  people. 

The  lights  were  nearly  all  extinguished,  and  just  a 
few  people  out  of  the  many  hundreds  who  had  packed 
the  place  during  the  service  were  gathered  around 
the  door  through  which  I  must  pass  out. 

About  half-way  down  the  hall  a  well-dressed  man 
stepped  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  pillar  as  I  was 
passing,  and  said, — 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  sir?  " 

I  could  not,  dare  not  refuse,  so  sat  down  to  listen 
to  what  the  good  fellow  had  to  say. 

lie  spoke  rapidly,  excitedly,  sometimes  in  his 
eagerness  relapsing  into  his  Jersey-French  speech, 
and  having  to  go  back  over  his  words  and  put  them 
into  English  for  me.  lie  told  how  God's  Spirit 
had  come  to  him  that  morning  while  the  story  of 
Zaccha^us  was  being  read  on  the  weighbridge.  He 
said  that  he  had  long  wanted  salvation,  but  one  thing 
rose  again  and  again  between  God  and  himself. 

Eleven  years  before,  he  said,  his  master,  at  the  end 
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of  the  potato  season,  had  unknowingly  paid  him  a 
pile  of  silver  dollars  too  much. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  he  added,  "  tell  me,  what  must  I 
do  ?  for  I  am  determined  to  be  right  with  God,  cost 
what  it  may." 

I,  of  course,  dealt  faithfully  with  him,  with  the  re 
sult  that  next  morning  he  went  to  his  old  master, 
had  a  private  interview  with  him,  confessed  his  sin, 
paid  over  the  overpaid  money,  with  an  additional  ten 
per  cent,  for  the  years  he  had  had  it,  and  at  night  came 
to  see  me  to  tell  me  that,  alone  with  God,  after  he 
had  left  the  presence  of  his  old  master,  there  came  to 
him  a  distinct  and  definite  sense  of  God's  pardon. 

What  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women 
there  are  scattered  about  our  land  who  might  be 
revelling  in  the  wealth  of  God  if  only  they  would 
make  restitution  to  some  long  insulted,  defrauded 
master,  friend,  relative,  or  other  person  ! 

Writing  of  the  particular  period  wrhen  the  above 
incident  occurred,  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  beautiful 
bit  of  the  Spirit's  leading,  which  became  a  blessing  to 
a  singular  sufferer. 

A  lady  friend,  a  devoted  Christian  worker,  asked 
me  if  I  would  visit  a  very  remarkable  girl  whom  she 
was  greatly  interested  in.  It  was  a  girl  whom  she 
had  rescued  from  the  streets,  and  who  almost  im 
mediately  after  her  rescue  had  been  stricken  down 
with  disease,  and  had  been,  at  the  time  when  I  went 
to  see  her,  bedridden  for  many  weeks. 

I  found  her  in  a  large,  roomy  garret,  in  a  real  old- 
fashioned  French  house,  being  waited  upon  by  her 
mother,  a  quaint  little  old  lady  of  a  very  Frenchy 
type. 

The  room  was  scrupulously  clean,  very  fresh  and 
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sweet,  for  the  two  south  window's  were  wide  open, 
and  pot  flowers  filled  the  deep,  wide  window-sills. 

The  girl  herself  almost  startled  me  as  I  looked 
upon  her  for  the  first  time,  for  in  her  weakness  she 
had  developed  an  almost  dazzling  beauty.  She  was 
a  brunette,  with  wonderful  black  eyes,  and  hair  of 

that  black  sheeny  hue  of  a  raven's  back  and  wings 

a  mass  of  sable  locks  that  would  have  been  almost 
sufficient  to  have  clothed  her  as  a  mantle  had  the 
wavy,  shining  masses  been  loosed  about  her. 

She  had  always  been  a  beautiful  girl,  and  her 
beauty  had  sold  her,  and  led  her  to  sin.  But  since 
her  illness  (as  I  heard  from  my  friends)  her  face  had 
become  illumined  with  the  light  that  often  follows  in 
the  wake  of  suffering. 

I  found  her  eager  for  the  truth,  and  at  her  request 
read  to  her  ;  and  it  was  just  here  that  the  Spirit  gave 
guidance.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  locality  of  her 
affliction,  I  yet  felt  constrained  to  read  to  her  the 
wondrous  story  of  Mephibosheth,  with  all  its  mar 
vellous  teaching  of  simple  Gospel  truths. 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  reading  she  was 
interested,  but  as  I  came  to  the  third  verse  she  grew 
quite  excited.  Very  simply  I  went  over  the  glorious 
truths.  First,  that  as  Mephibosheth  in  Saul  was  the 
king's  enemy,  and  not  that  the  king  was  his,  so  with 
all  the  lost  human  race  :  we  are  by  nature  at  enmity 
against  God,  though  God  is  not  at  enmity  with  us, 
since  He  is  ever  beseeching  us  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him. 

Then  Mephibosheth  was  sought  in  his  indifference. 
And  it  is  ever  thus  with  lost  man  ;  he  is  indifferent  to 
God,  but  God  is  not  indifferent  to  him,  since  He  has 
always  been  the  first  to  seek  the  sinner,  and  not  the 
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sinner  to  seek  Him.  It  is  God  who,  in  Eden,  cries 
to  the  fallen,  hiding  Adam,  "Adam,  where  art 
thou?"  It  is  Jesus,  when  at  the  well  of  Sychar, 
who  speaks/"/^  to  the  woman. 

Mephibosheth,  too,  was  received  in  his  deformity. 
And  as  I  showed  this  to  the  beautiful  suffering  girl, 
her  great  black  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  grasped 
this  truth. 

"  If  you  tarry  till  you're  better, 
You  will  never  come  at  all. 
Not  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
Jesus  came  to  call." 

How  slow  the  human  heart  is  to  learn  this  lesson  ! 
How,  by  nature,  we  all  want  to  patch  and  repair  our 
selves  a  little,  outwardly,  before  we  present  ourselves 
to  God  for  pardon,  and  how,  tacitly,  we  long  to  be 
able  to  say,  "  I  was  not  so  vile  after  all,  and  certainly 
was  not  so  vile  when  I  came  to  Christ  as  some  men 
are."  But,  just  as  Mephibosheth  was  utterly  unable 
to  alter  his  deformity,  so  every  redeemed  soul  has 
had  to  learn  that  he  or  she  is  helpless  as  regards 
assisting  in  his  or  her  own  regeneration.  He,  the 
Spotless  One,  finislied  the  work,  and  our  only  claim 
is  our  need,  our  vileness,  that  the  work  wrought  in  us 
may  be  all  of  grace. 

And  the  face  of  the  girl,  that  sunny  spring  morn 
ing,  as  she  lay  with  her  great  liquid  eyes  fixed  upon 
me,  told  in  its  every  feature  how  the  wonder  of  grace 
(God's  free  favour  to  the  guilty)  was  moving  her  soul. 

Then,  too,  the  story  showed  us  that  Mephibosheth 
was  received  for  another's  sake  (Jonathan's);  and  it  is 
thus  that  God  receives  fallen  man — we  are  received 
for  Jesu's  sake. 

Again,   the   saved   sinner   finds   a   counterpart   in 
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Mephibosheth,  in  that,  like  the  deformed  son  of  the 
dead  Jonathan,  he  learns  at  last  to  estimate  himself 
aright.  "And  Mephibosheth  bowed  himself  and 
said,  What  is  thy  servant,  that  thou  shouldest  look 
upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ?  "  And  when,  like 
poor,  deformed  Mephibosheth,  like  the  Syropheni- 
cian  woman,  like  every  other  truly  redeemed  soul, 
we  get  a  true  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  "  dead  dog,"  then  do  we  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Life-giver  saying  to  us,  "  To-day  is  salvation 
come  to  this  soul." 

Then,  too,  in  David  Mephibosheth  got  all,  and 
more  than  he  had  lost— a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  lost  sinner  whom  lie  saves, 
for  all  that  the  race  lost  by  the  fall,  and  very,  very 
much  more,  do  we  receive  in  Christ  when  we  are 
redeemed. 

Again,  Mephibosheth,  on  his  reception  by  David, 
dwelt  in  a  royal  palace,  on  royal  fare,  with  a  royal 
person  ;  and  in  this  he  became  a  type  of  the  sinner 
saved  by  grace. 

While,  lastly,  the  story  taught  us  that  morning  a 
truth  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  God's  people  are 
ever  slow  to  remember — that  even  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  our  time  upon  earth  we  are  lame  OH  both 
feet;  that  until  we  are  released  from  the  encum 
brances  of  these  wretched,  sin-smitten  bodies  we  are 
lame  on  the  physical  side  of  our  nature,  and  lame  on 
the  mental  side  of  our  beincr. 

o 

When  at  last  our  little  chat  in  that  sick-room  was 
finished,  the  dying  girl  (for  such  she  was)  gazed  into 
my  face  and  cried, — 

"  Did   you   not   know   that    I    am    like   this    poor 

man  ?  " 
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"  111  what  way  ?  "  I  asked. 

A  sob,  which  she  could  not  control,  broke  her 
utterance  as  she  replied, — 

"  I  am  lame  on  both  my  feet !  I  am  another 
Mephibosheth  ! " 

It  was  so.  I  learned  afterwards  the  sin  of  her  life 
(though  forgiven  by  God)  was  working  its  fell  havoc 
in  all  her  frame.  It  began  with  her  feet,  and  climb 
ing  upwards,  finally  ended  some  months  later  by 
clutching  her  heart — when  she  died.  But  while  life 
lasted  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  with  its  wondrous  story  of  grace,  was  a 
constant  source  of  ever-new  delight  to  her,  and  often 
she  would  say, — 

"  Yes,  /  am  lame  on  both  feet,  but  I  am  sitting 
at  His  table,  and  His  cloth  of  grace  covers  my  de 
formity." 

%  *  *  *  * 

Do  we  any  of  us,  who  may  be  workers  for  God  in 
any  sphere,  realize  sufficiently  how  fully  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  prompt,  instruct,  lead,  and  guide  us  in  the 
minor  details  of  service,  if  we  will  but  yield  ourselves 
utterly  to  Him  ?  As  I  write  these  memories  of  days 
of  public  service,  I  realize  increasingly  how  slowly, 
how  poorly  I  learned  this  lesson.  And  yet,  whenever 
the  will,  the  soul  was  most  yielded  to  God,  then  were 
constant  manifestations  of  special  guidance  in  little 
things  given,  and  blessing  was  invariably  seen  as  the 
outcome. 

Let  two  simple  but  interesting  instances  find  a 
natural  place  here. 

In  an  after-meeting,  years  ago,  during  a  mission  in 
a  celebrated  college  town,  after  a  few  moments' 
speech  upon  the  matter  of  unfulfilled  promises  to 
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dead  loved  ones,  by  a  swift  impulse  given  to  me,  I 
broke  out  into  a  low-voiced,  almost  whispered  solo, 
and  sang, — 

"You  have  loved  ones  in  yon  city, 

Whom  you  laid  beneath  the  sod, 
Your  heart  was  nigh  to  breaking, 
You  promised  you'd  serve  their  God. 

Will  you,  will  you 
Begin  to  serve  Him  now  ?" 

Amidst  a  strained  sense  of  hush  I  soloed  the  next 
verse,  then  quietly,  earnestly  besought  any  who  had 
thus  vowed  to  make  this  the  time  of  their  decision 
for  God. 

As  I  spoke  a  widow  lady  rose  in  her  seat,  and  with 
bowed  and  weeping  face  made  her  way  quietly  into 
the  inquiry-room,  where,  later  on,  helped  by  the 
Word  of  God's  promise,  handled  by  a  wise  worker, 
she  stepped  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  grace. 

It  was  unusual  for  me  to  do  such  a  thing  as  to 
solo  in  an  ^r-meeting,  but  the  Spirit,  who  knoweth 
the  mind  of  God,  knew  how  to  prompt,  if  only  for  the 
blessing  of  that  one  hungering,  bereaved  heart. 

The  second  instance  (one  could  readily  recall  a 
hundred)  occurred  on  a  week-day  afternoon,  in  one 
of  the  fairest,  most  fashionable  watering-places  on  the 
south  coast. 

I  had  proposed,  in  my  own  mind,  to  speak  from 
the  words,  "  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river," 
but  as  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn  before  the  address 
was  being  sung  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
restraint  as  to  my  arranged  subject,  and  of  urging 
towards  the  words, — • 

"  As  one   whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I 
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come  to   you,  and  ye  shall  be  comforted    in    Jeru 
salem." 

Leaving  the  prophetic  side  of  the  words  as  regards 
the  future  of  God's  chosen  earthly  people,  and  apply 
ing  the  words  in  a  general  sense  of  God's  comfort 
and  blessing  to  His  people,  I  spoke  for  some  forty 
minutes,  giving  an  invitation  at  the  close  of  the 
address  for  any  who  were  in  spiritual  doubt  or  diffi 
culties  to  remain  behind  and  speak  to  me. 

The  hall  had  been  very  crowded  ;  three-fourths  of 
the  congregation  had  been  women,  and  most  of  them 
of  the  upper  middle  class,  visitors  to  this  season 
resort. 

A  lady  of  birth  was  one  among  several  who  sought 
me  in  the  vestry.  Her  story  was  a  peculiarly  sad 
one.  She  had  lived  a  sorrowful  life  with  a  hard, 
harsh,  cruelly  tyrannical  father,  coming  little  in 
contact  with  her  own  sex,  or  with  her  own  race,  since 
her  father  had  travelled  constantly,  taking  her  with 
him,  and  frequenting  only  the  most  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  world. 

She  had  seen  her  gentle  mother  crushed,  and 
eventually  die  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  husband 
and  father  while  she  herself  was  but  a  child  ;  then, 
when  motherless,  she  had  suffered  a  hell  upon  earth 
under  the  bitter  rigour  of  her  father's  cold,  cast-iron 
regime. 

When  at  last  (a  few  months  before  the  day  when 
we  met  in  the  inquiry-room)  her  father  had  died,  she 
had  returned  to  England,  and  settling  in  her  ances 
tral  home,  presently  became  the  subject  of  much  soul 
exercise. 

But  again  and  again  her  soul  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  God's  declared  likeness  to  a  father,  for  the  iron 
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of  a  deep-rooted  prejudice,  that  was  almost  a  hatred, 
to  the  very  name  "  father"  had  entered  into  her  soul 
during  the  years  of  her  father's  life,  and  hers  was  a 
nature  which  was  dominated  greatly  by  the  power 
of  association. 

Usually  of  a  very  reticent  nature,  she  had  confided 
in  no  one  as  to  her  spiritual  difficulties  ;  had  been  led 
to  come  to  this  seaside  resort,  and  receiving  a  bill  of 
the  mission,  and  finding  many  superior  class  people 
entering  the  hall,  she  ventured  to  join  herself  with 
the  stream  of  people,  and  found  herself  listening 
wonderingly  to  this  new  characteristic  of  God's  nature 
—His  mother-like  comfort. 

"  I  never  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a  verse  in 
the  Bible,"  she  said,  as  we  talked  together  in  one  of 
the  inquiry-rooms. 

"  Of  course  I  know  but  little  of  the  Bible,"  she 
went  on  ;  "  it  is  only  of  late  that  I  have  begun  to 
read  it :  and  now  to  find  that  the  great  longing  of  my 
soul,  for  a  mother's  voice,  a  mother's  guidance,  a 
mother's  comfort,  is  offered  me  in  God  seems  more 
than  I  dare  believe." 

God  revealed  Himself  to  her  soul  that  day,  and 
once,  or  twice,  I  think,  after  that  mission  I  heard 
from  her,  and  easily  learned  by  her  letters  that  she 
was  growing  in  grace.  She  found  England's  clime 
too  trying,  and  returned  to  her  favourite  country, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro. 


Chapter   XVI 
MORE   EXPERIENCES 

AS  tragedy  and  farce,  pathos  and  humour  are 
mixed  in  all  life,  so  in  an  evangelist's  career 
there  are  strange  and  often  whimsically  extraordinary 
incidents. 

I  had  gone  for  a  single  night's  service  to  a  certain 
old-time,  sleepy  hollow  of  an  English  town,  where 
one  of  the  leading  tradesmen  had  offered  to  receive 
the  evangelist  for  the  night. 

We  had  had  a  good  time  at  the  chapel  where  the 
special  service  was  held,  returned  home,  and  when 
I  had  partaken  of  a  light  supper,  being  very  tired, 
I  asked  permission  to  retire. 

My  host's  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  asked  him  to 
see  me  to  my  room.  This  he  did ;  then,  with  a  hearty 
good-night,  left  me. 

He  was  a  good  man,  but  a  dreamy,  absent-minded 
one.  Hence  the  curious  blunder  which  he  made  with 
me. 

Left  alone  in  the  room,  I  turned  to  fasten  the  door, 
but  found  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  lock, 
and  it  would  not  fasten.  Folding  an  old  envelope 
across  and  across,  and  across  again,  I  made  a  wedge 
of  the  paper  to  hold  the  two  edges  of  the  door  to 
gether,  then  proceeded  to  prepare  for  bed. 

After  a  little  season  of  prayer,  on  rising  from  my 
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knees  I  was  struck  by  the  many  evidences  of  recent 
female  occupancy  of  the  room,  certain  strictly 
feminine  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  being  strewed 
about.  But  supposing  that  an  extra  guest  (there 
were  two  friends  visiting  at  my  host's)  had  meant 
some  lady  member  of  the  household  vacating  her 
room  for  me,  I  undressed  and  donned  my  night 
shirt. 

I  had  barely  finished  this  operation  when  the  door 
opened  and  one  of  the  ladies  with  whom  I  had 
supped  walked  in.  Just  for  one  brief  second  we 
stared  at  each  other,  then,  without  a  word,  the  lady 
fled,  and  I  was  left  standing  amazed  and  bewildered, 
wondering  what  I  ought  to  do. 

I  was  just  preparing  to  dress  again,  when  my  host 
came  in  breathless,  perspiring,  and  full  of  profuse 
apologies. 

"  It  all  came  out  of  my  absent-mindedness,"  he 
explained.  "  This  is  the  room  which  all  the  ministers 
whom  from  time  to  time  we  receive  always  occupy, 
and  I  forgot  about  Miss  A —  -  having  it  now,  and  I 
showed  you  in  in  all  simplicity." 

It  ended  in  my  gathering  up  all  my  divested  clothes 
and  scurrying  across  the  landing  to  a  room  directly 

opposite  Miss  A 's.     I  did  not  meet  the  lady,  or, 

in  fact,  any  member  of  the  household  save  mine  host, 
next  morning,  as  my  train  left  the  town  half  an  hour 
before  the  general  breakfast-time. 

#"~          '  *  *  *  * 

A  WIZARD  FROM  WIIITELEY'S. 

I  was  at  Portsmouth  station  one  autumn  morning, 
en  route  for  a  few  brief  arranged  visits  to  certain 
south-coast  towns.  I  was  accompanied  to  the  station 
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by  a  friend,  for  whom  I  was  bearing  a  present  to  a 
mutual  acquaintance  in  Brighton,  at  which  place  I 
was  due  in  ten  days'  time. 

Bidding  my  friend  good-bye,  I  trained  out  of  the 
station  on  my  way  to  S ,  my  first  place  of  meet 
ing.  I  held  six  meetings  here,  two  each  day,  then 
started  for  my  next  place  of  meeting,  another  S . 

Before  leaving  Portsmouth  my  friend  had  asked 

me  if  I  would  break  my  journey  at  H ,  see  the 

Assembly  Rooms,  ascertain  their  size,  try  to  form 
some  idea  of  their  acoustic  properties,  learn  the  price 
per  night,  and  also  if  certain  dates  were  open  for 


engagement. 


Leaving  my  train  at  H ,  with  but  scant  time  to 

do  all  my  friend  had  asked  me  (if  I  would  catch  the 

next  train  to  S ),  I  hurried  out  of  the  station, 

astonished  to  find  some  sixty  or  seventy  young  men 
and  women,  in  evident  holiday  garb,  gathered, 
waitingly,  outside  the  station. 

But  I  had  no  time  to  ask  questions,  though  it 
struck  me  that  all  these  young  folk  regarded  me 
with  more  interest  than  it  is  customary  to  bestow 
upon  an  ordinary  passenger.  Laying  my  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  poor  lad  who  was  seeking  a  job  of 
portmanteau  carrying,  I  said  briskly, — 

"Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  Assembly 
Rooms  ?  " 

There  was  an  evident  movement  of  interest  in  the 
waiting  crowd  as  the  lad  pointed  out  the  road  to  me. 

I  hurried  on.  The  crowd  of  young  men  and 
women  took  to  their  heels  and  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust  as  they  raced  on  ahead  of  me,  more  than  one 
looking  back  at  me,  and  I  thought  I  heard  one  say 
to  the  other  as  they  passed  me, — 
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"  That's  him,  right  enough  !  " 

Did  they  take  me  for  some  one  else  ?  I  wondered, 
as  I  hurried  on. 

Arrived  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  I  found  the 
entrance  gay  with  flags,  and  the  way  lined  on  both 
sides  with  the  crowd  which  had  gone  ahead  of  me. 
Again  I  wondered. 

The  proprietor  of  the  rooms  was  also  the  keeper 
of  the  hotel  to  which  the  rooms  were  attached,  and 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  could  see  the 
rooms,  informed  me  that  one  of  the  chapels  was 
holding  a  bazaar  there  at  present,  but  he  offered  to 
obtain  an  entree  for  me  to  see  the  place. 

Five  minutes  later  I  had  seen  all  I  could  see,  under 
the  circumstances,  of  the  chief  room,  and  descending 
the  stairs  I  was  about  to  pass  out  into  the  street,  when 
I  noticed  the  crowd  of  young  people  again. 

They  wrere  evidently  in  a  ferment  of  excitement, 
and  as  I  appeared  they  gave  vent  to  something  like 
an  united  groan,  while  a  chorus  of  voices  cried, — 

"  It's  not  him,  after  all  !  " 

Curious  to  know  whom  they  had  mistaken  me  for, 
I  stepped  back  into  the  office  of  the  hotel,  explained 
the  position  to  the  landlord,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  tell  me  who  the  people  had  thought  I  was. 

"  They  are  expecting  a  conjuror  down  from  London, 
sir,"  said  mine  host.  "  Whiteley  is  supplying  one  to 
give  entertainments  every  hour  during  the  bazaar, 
and  the  young  people  having  gone  to  the  station  to 
watch  his  arrival,  mistook  you  for  the  expected 
gentleman." 

Shades  of  the  departed  Anderson !  I  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  wizard  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 
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A  DYNAMITER. 

Just   one    more   curious  adventure  that  befell  me 
during  these  years  of  Gospel  itinerancy. 

This  too  occurred  on  this  same  south-coast  journey. 
The  night  before  the  event  recorded  above  occurred  I 

had  written  to  the  friends  at  S (my  next  place 

of  meetings),  saying, — 

"  I  want  to  go  on  to  L for  an  hour  or  two 

before  I  detrain  at  your  station.  I  shall  pass  through 
your  place  in  the  train  that  stops  at  12.22  ;  but  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  time,  I  shall  put  out  my  portmanteau, 
and  get  a  porter  to  mind  it  until  I  return  by  the  5.10 
train  at  night,  when  I  shall  come  up  straight  to  you." 

When  my  train  stopped  at  S I  was  surprised 

to  see  one  of  my  friends  on  the  platform,  looking  out 
for  me,  she  having  decided  that  it  would  simplify 
matters  if  she  took  charge  of  my  portmanteau,  and, 
after  my  train  had  moved  on,  she  would  get  a  porter 
to  accompany  her  back  home,  carrying  the  luggage. 

Grateful  for  the  kindly  thought  and  act,  I  wished 
her  a  temporary  good-bye,  and  went  on  in  the  train  to 

L .     Here  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  on   business, 

and  returned  to  S ,  as  arranged,  just  after  five  in 

the  afternoon. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  platform  very  much 
crowded,  and  to  note  the  presence  of  several  police 
men.  I  was  more  surprised  still  when,  on  stepping 
from  my  carriage,  I  found  the  station-master,  the  super 
intendent  of  police,  and  my  friend  who  had  met  me 
in  the  morning  waiting  with  grave  looks  to  meet  me. 

"  I  must  trouble  you,  sir,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
police,  "  to  come  with  me  for  a  moment  or  two  into 
the  station-master's  office." 

I  followed  him,  my  friend  and  the  station-master 
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accompanying  us,  and  the  crowd  upon  the  platform 
surging,  noisily  curious,  after  us. 

Once  inside  the  station-master's  room,  the  police 
superintendent  told  me  that  certain  suspicious 
circumstances  having  come  to  his  knowledge  in  re 
lation  to  me,  he  must  request  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  police-station  as  a  suspected  dynamiter. 

Utterly  amazed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the 
charge,  filled  with  intense  amusement,  I  asked  him 
what  the  suspicious  circumstances  were  which  had 
led  to  my  arrest.  He  informed  me  that  there  was 
little  doubt  but  that  my  luggage  was  a  cloak  for  an 
infernal  machine. 

This  \vas  one  of  the  periods  of  great  dynamite 
scares. 

More  and  more  puzzled,  I  suggested  that  as  time 
was  very  precious  to  me,  since  I  was  due  to  preach 
at  7.30,  I  should  proceed  at  once  with  him  to  the 
police-station,  where  I  would  gladly  open  my  port 
manteau  and  lay  out  every  article  for  inspection. 

We  started,  and  on  the  way  to  the  police-station 
— the  excited  crowd  of  people  who  followed  in 
creasing  every  moment — my  friend  told  me  what 
had  occurred  after  she  had  seen  my  train  leave  that 
morning. 

She  had  secured  a  porter,  who  shouldered  the 
portmanteau  and  followed  her  towards  her  home. 
As  they  were  crossing  an  old  churchyard,  the 
porter  suddenly  dropped  his  shoulder  load,  leaped 
away  from  the  spot,  and,  perched  upon  the  low, 
massive  wall  of  the  churchyard,  he  watched  and 
waited  for  an  explosion. 

His  story  was  that,  close  to  his  car  as  he  had 
carried  the  portmanteau,  there  had  sounded  from 
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inside  the  piece  of  luggage  a  muffled,  whirring  noise, 
that  was  like  what  he  had  read  as  peculiar  to  the  first 
movements  of  an  infernal  machine. 

A  passing  policeman  had  witnessed  his  dropping 
of  the  bag  and  his  flight  to  the  wall  of  the  church 
yard,  and  came  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  his  move 
ments.  The  porter  told  his  story,  and  said, 
"  DYNAMITE  ! " 

The  man  in  blue  looked  important.  Every  glitter 
ing  button  on  his  coat  lifted  its  silvery  face  ablaze 
with  officialism.  The  handcuffs  in  one  of  the  tail- 
pockets  of  the  thick  cloth  coat  nudged  each  other 
with  an  official  clink,  that  was  at  once  a  nod,  a  wink, 
and  an  utterance  of  an  expectant  "  Ah  !  "  Like  the 
recumbent  terrier  in  the  celebrated  picture  who  hears 
the  word  "  Rats,"  and  raises  his  head,  with  war  in  his 
eyes,  the  staff  of  the  police  officer,  resting  in  his  other 
tail-pocket,  lifted  its  murderous  end  in  anticipation 
of  business. 

While  officer  and  porter  stood  and  talked  and 
watched  the  portmanteau  where  it  lay  in  the  wide 
stony  path  of  the  churchyard,  a  crowd  slowly 
gathered.  The  expected  explosion  did  not  occur, 
and  at  last,  having  secured  a  six-foot  rod,  which  they 
slipped  through  the  handle  of  the  portmanteau,  the 
porter  and  policeman  each  taking  an  end  of  the  rod, 
bore  the  suspected  thing  to  the  police-station. 

All  this  was  told  me  as  I  walked  to  the  offices  of 
the  law,  but  I  could  suggest  nothing  that  would  throw 
any  light  upon  the  strange  affair,  except  that  the 
porter  might  have  suddenly  become  afflicted  with 
singing  in  his  ears  as  he  carried  the  luggage. 

My  hypothesis  was  smiled  at.  At  length  we 
reached  the  police-station,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a 
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grim,  bare,  official-looking  room,  where,  upon  a  table 
by  the  window,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  apartment, 
my  suspected  luggage  stood. 

For  some  little  time  the  authorities  were  very  loath 
to  let  me  touch  the  offending  article,  but  after  a  time 
I  think  I  convinced  them  of  the  perfectly  innocent 
character  of  myself  and  luggage,  and,  while  they  all 
stood  well  back  from  the  farther  table,  I  opened  the 
portmanteau,  and  began  to  spread  out  my  things. 

Even  as  I  began  the  work,  there  came  to  me,  like 
a  flash  (I  had  utterly  forgotten  it  before),  what  it  was 
that  had  probably  caused  all  the  scare,  and  with  a  fit 
of  laughter  that,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  have 
controlled,  I  turned  and  told  the  superintendent  my 
thought. 

"  A  friend,  sir,"  I  said,  "  asked  me  to  carry,  as  a 

present  to  a  mutual  friend  in  B ,  a  small  metal 

alarum  clock.  I  wound  up  the  alarum  when  I  went  to 
bed  last  night,  but  I  do  not  remember  its  going  off 
this  morning.  There  was  probably  some  hitch  in  the 
matter,  and  the  thing  went  off  while  the  porter  was 
carrying  the  bag." 

This  was>  of  course,  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  the  superintendent  smilingly  acknowledged 
when,  with  every  article  of  my  portmanteau  laid  out 
upon  the  table,  the  innocent  little  clock  turned  its 
brazen  face  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  official  and 
whispered,  "  That's — it,  that's — it."  The  news  soon 
spread  through  the  station  buildings  ;  the  crowd  out 
side  heard  it ;  and  when,  with  my  friend  and 
accompanied  by  a  porter  bearing  the  now  noted 
portmanteau,  I  started  to  the  house  of  my  hostess 
that  was  to  be  for  the  time,  a  ringing  cheer  went  up 
for  "  the  dynamite  preacher." 
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The  affair  did  us  good  in  the  meetings,  for  the 
story  of  the  arrest  became  so  well  known  that  an 
immense  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the  building 
where  the  meetings  were  held  was  packed  night  after 
night,  and  precious  souls  were  won  for  God. 

But,  taken  altogether,  that  day  was  a  very  exciting 
one  for  me,  since  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  is 
successively  taken  for  a  professor  of  legerdemain  and 
a  dynamiter. 


Chapter   XVII 
A   NEW    SPHERE  :    I    BEGIN    LITERARY   WORK 

T  NCESSANT  labours  ;  studying  in  railway  trains  ; 
JL  meetings  as  a  rule  twice  a  day  ;  three  meetings 
on  Sundays ;  open-air  addresses  added  to  these  ;  the 
exhausting  hours  spent  in  personal  dealing  with  souls, 
and  in  that  which  is  quite  as  exhausting,  in  its  way 
— the  necessity  which  many  otherwise  hospitable 
friends  lay  upon  you  of  constant  conversation  in  the 
house, — all  these  things  combined  began  to  tell  upon 
me,  and  compelled  me  to  seek  rest. 

We  proposed  to  settle  in  a  very  quiet,  isolated  little 
village  on  the  borders  of  the  three  counties  Hants, 
Berks,  and  Wilts,  and  in  a  house  which,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  forms  the  very  next  property  to  that  on 
which  we  have  recently  (twelve  years  after)  made  our 
permanent  home. 

My  wife  and  I  had  been  staying  with  her  father 
and  mother,  in  another  village,  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
when  hearing  that  this  particular  house  now  under 
consideration  was  to  let,  and  feeling  drawn  to  it,  we 
went  over  it,  received  the  first  offer  of  it,  and  had  a 
week  given  us  in  which  to  decide. 

Practically   we  had   decided    to  take  it,  and  had 

arranged  to  go  to  R ,  where  our  household  goods 

were  stored,  and  arrange  for  their  removal  as  soon 
as  we  should  finally  send  the  order  and  date. 

193  13 
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The  morning  on  which  we  were  to  start  for  R— 
the  trap  had  just  come  to  the  door  (we  had  ten  miles 
to  drive  to  the  station),  when  we  saw  a  pony  carriage 
coming  up  the  hill  towards  us. 

A  moment  later  we  recognised  in  the  driver   the 

Rev.    C.   J ,   a    well-known,    popular,    but    then 

retired    Congregational    minister,   who    lived    on    a 
beautiful  little  property  of  his  own,  a  few  miles  off. 

Surprised  to  see  him  abroad  so  early  in  the  morn 
ing  (it  was  not  nine  o'clock),  we  walked  a"  few  paces  to 
meet  him. 

('  Were  you  just  off  somewhere  ?  "  he  asked,  seeing 
that  we  were  dressed  for  travel  and  that  a  trap  waited 
at  our  gate. 

In  a  few  words  we  explained  the  situation,  when 
immediately  he  said, — 

"  This  is  assuredly  of  the  Lord  that  I  should  have 
been  constrained  to  come  to  see  you  thus  early.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Watson,  I  could  get  no  sleep  for  thinking 
of  you  last  night,  and  under  these  circumstances. 
The  Church  at  Basingstoke  wants  a  resident  evange 
list  to  take  charge  of  some  half  a  dozen  or  more 
smaller  village  Churches,  and  the  thought  was  injected 
into  my  soul  last  night  that  God  wants  you  for  that 

work." 

I  protested  somewhat,  but  I  need  not  detail  all 
that  passed  between  us  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr. 

j 's  desperate  earnestness,  allied  to  the  impression 

made  upon  me  by  the  singularity  of  the  revelation  of 
God's  will  made  to  him  concerning  myself  and  the 
vacant  post,  won  me  over  to  his  desire  that  we  should 
at  least  go  to  Basingstoke  and  see  the  evangelistic 
committee. 

"  This  thing,  I  am  assured,"  he  repeated,  "  is  of  God, 
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and  I  want  you  to  say  that  you  will  give  God  an 
opportunity  of  proving  this  to  you.  Instead  of  going 

to  Hungerford  station  for  R ,  go  to  Hurstbourne 

or  Andover  and  on  to  Basingstoke ;  see  our  friends 
there,  and  God  will,  I  am  sure,  show  you  His  will 
concerning  the  matter." 

I  went,  my  dear  wife  accompanying  me.  It  was 
on  a  Saturday,  a  most  awkward  day  to  interview  the 
leading  tradesmen  of  the  town  (and  most  of  the 
evangelistic  committee  were  in  business).  Neverthe 
less,  Mr.  Kingdon,  wise,  kindly  friend  that  he  ever 
proved,  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the  committee 
together  at  his  house,  where  they  interviewed  us. 

We  were  told  that  the  committee  had  between  one 
and  two  hundred  letters  of  application  for  the  post, 
but  that  as  yet  they  had  not  been  able  to  decide  upon 
the  man. 

"  Are  you  Congregationalists  ?  "  we  were  asked. 
"  No,"  I  replied  ;  "  we  belong  to  no  sect.     We  love 
God,  we  preach  Christ,  we  seek  to  unfold  the  Word 
of  God  plainly,  simply  to  the  people,  but  as  regards 
sect  we  prefer  to  be  free-lances." 

Much  questioning  and  answering  passed  between 
us,  with  the  result  that  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
come  over  to  Basingstoke  a  week  from  that  date,  and 
preach  trial  sermons  in  two  of  the  chapels  on  the 
Sunday,  the  day  following. 

A  week  after  the  trial  Sunday  we  were  settled  into 
comfortable  apartments  and  I  was  in  charge  of  my 
new  sphere  of  labour. 

Three  years  of  constant  service  followed — years  of 
unbroken  harmony  of  fellowship  and  friendship  with 
the  deacons  and  pastor  of  the  parent  Church,  with  the 
members  of  the  evangelistic  committee,  with  the 
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members  of  our  village  Churches  (seven  Churches  in 
all),  and  with  the  noble  band  of  local  preachers, 
without  whom  the  some  twenty  to  thirty  services  a 
week  could  never  have  been  sustained. 

On  first  entering  upon  this  sphere  of  labour  I 
certainly  felt  a  little  at  a  loss,  inasmuch  as,  there 
being  no  pastor  at  the  parent  Church  (this  was  so  for 
nearly  three  months,  I  think),  one  had  to  go  into  the 
villages,  knock  at  the  doors  (names  and  addresses 
were  given  us,  of  course),  and  introduce  oneself  to 
scores  of  utter  strangers. 

The  three  years'  work  showed  considerable  results, 
but  the  numbering  of  converts  belongs  to  Him  whose 
we  are,  and  whom  we  serve,  and  The  Day  will  declare 
full  results. 

The  pastor  of  the  parent  Church,  who  joined  it 
about  three  months  after  my  arrival  in  the  town — 
the  Rev.  A.  Copes  Tarbalton — proved  a  very  kindly, 
gracious  friend ;  one  habit  of  social  intercourse 
which  he  instituted  proving  singularly  pleasant  to 
me.  On  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  by  a  stand 
ing  invitation  which  he  gave  me,  I  visited  him  at  his 
house,  at  11.30  in  the  forenoon.  We  spent  the 
time  until  the  one  o'clock  luncheon  in  converse  on 
the  work  of  the  villages  ;  then  after  luncheon,  with 
music  from  Mrs.  Tarbalton,  and  general  converse  on 
books  and  other  useful  current  topics,  we  spent  the 
time  till  about  three ;  then  came  coffee,  and  good- 
bye. 

I  have  often  thought  how  much  pleasure  might  be 
given  to  other  workers  if  more  heads  of  departments, 
pastors  of  Churches,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  would 
adopt  some  working  of  this  principle  of  social  inter 
course, 
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Among  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  these 
three  years  was  the  munificent  gift  of  a  new  chapel, 
built  and  furnished  throughout  by  our  senior  deacon, 
T.  M.  Kingdon,  Esq.,  whose  interest  in  village  work 
was  an  ever-growing  quantity. 

It  was  while  here  at  Basingstoke  that  I  first  began 
literary  work,  and  the  way  of  it  was  on  this  wise. 
Basingstoke  lay  in  the  direct  route  of  the  military 
garrisons  as  they  shifted  towns,  from  Aldershot  to 
Portsmouth,  and  other  southern  and  western  places 

and 

But  perhaps,  the  better  to  understand  what  is  to 
follow,  I  ought  to  hark  back  farther  than  those 
Basingstoke  days  to  explain  fully  how  I  began  to 
write. 

In  the  old  island  days,  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  book,  when  our  daily  business  and  con 
stant  nightly  service  for  God  kept  me  ever  so  fully 
employed,  I  was  frequently  asked  to  give  readings  at 
social  meetings, — Band  of  Hope,  Adult  Temperance, 
Mutual  Improvement,  social  gatherings,  etc., — but 
always  found  it  difficult  to  find  readings  sufficiently 
short  and  self-contained  to  interest  without  wearying 
the  people. 

In  this  dilemma,  when  pressed  one  day  for  a  reading 
for  a  meeting  that  night,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  one  to  order,  so  to  speak.  A  thought  for  a 
tiny,  self-contained  story  came  to  me  ;  I  sat  down,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  wrote  it  off. 

Securing  my  MS.  in  the  centre  of  a  book,  so  that 
it  might  appear  that  I  was  reading  from  the  volume, 
I  went  to  the  platform  when  called  upon,  and  gave 
my  reading.  It  took.  No  one  had  any  notion  of  the 
real  source  of  the  little  thing;  and,  encouraged  by 
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this  first  success,  I  henceforth  wrote  every   reading 
I  needed. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  before  my  little  ruse  was 
discovered,  and  about  that  time  I  ceased  to  give 
readings,  always  speaking  instead. 

After  this  I  wrote  no  more,  not  a  line,  until  I  had 
been  about  a  year  at  Basingstoke  ;  and  again  it  was 
to  supply  myself  with  a  reading  that  I  took  up  the 
pen. 

As  I  had  begun  to  explain  just  now,  Basingstoke 
lay  in  the  direct  line  of  change  of  route  of  the 
garrisons  of  horse  soldiers  to  or  from  the  southern  or 
western  towns  and  Aldershot.  To  meet  a  felt  want, 
a  few  of  the  Basingstoke  people  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee  to  undertake  the  entertainment  of 
the  soldiers  billeted  in  the  town  for  the  one  night  of 
their  halt. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Basingstoke  was 
the  first  town  to  do  this,  though  many  others  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  example  set.  Our  modus  operandi 
was  for  one  or  two  friends  to  meet  the  troops  in  the 
market-square,  and  invite  them  to  a  tea-supper  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  their  last  duties  to 
their  horses,  etc.,  would  be  finished. 

We  gave  the  men  (and  as  a  rule  almost  every 
available  man  came)  a  good  square  meal,  then  invited 
them  to  choose  their  own  songs,  or  if  any  of  them 
could  and  would  solo,  to  do  so.  Short  addresses  were 
given  to  them,  and  sometimes  a  reading. 

On  almost  every  occasion  of  these  gatherings  I 
had  been  asked  to  address  the  men  (I  had  seen 
service,  and  had  been  much  with  soldiers  in  India, 
etc.),  but  on  one  such  evening,  from  some  cause,  there 
was  a  little  lack  of  help,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
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committee — James  Smith — asked  me  during  the  day 
to  be  prepared  with  a  reading,  as  well  as  a  speech. 

James  Smith  !  What  memories  of  real  sainthood 
are  recalled  as  I  write  this  name  and  recall  the  form 
and  face  of  the  man  !  For  more  years  than  I  can 
well  remember  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
chiefly  to  one  people,  though  his  voice  was  never 
wanting  where  the  call  came  for  him,  and  where  he 
could  help  men  by  speech  and  example  into  a  realm 
of  higher  things.  All  men  loved  him,  even  those  who 
differed  utterly  from  him  in  religion,  or  on  other 
matters.  And  when  at  last  they  laid  his  dust  in  the 
grave  the  town  was  infinitely  poorer  for  his  absence. 

To  return  to  the  particular  soldiers'  meeting  of 
which  I  was  speaking.  I  wrote  a  short  reading  to  give 
to  the  men,  adopting  my  old  ruse  of  securing  the 
IMS.  between  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 

Among  the  workers  upon  the  Soldiers'  Entertain 
ment  Committee  who  were  present  that  night  was  a 
lady  who,  with  her  devoted  husband,  soon  after  went 
as  missionary  to  India.  She  was  so  interested  in  the 
reading  that  she  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  it 
and  begged  for  the  loan  of  the  magazine  from  which 
I  had  read  it.  How  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  with 
out  exposing  my  share  in  the  matter  I  did  not  know, 
and  was  just  fencing  a  little  bit  with  her  when  I  was 
called  away  to  speak  to  the  colonel  of  the  troop,  who, 
having  finished  his  dinner  at  his  hotel,  had  walked 
round  to  the  hall  to  see  what  we  were  doing  with  his 
men. 

Without  thinking  of  the  possible  consequences,  I 
dropped  the  magazine  that  held  my  MS.  within  its 
pages  upon  the  chair  beside  which  the  lady  and  I 
were  standing. 
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I  was  with  the  colonel  for  a  few  moments,  then 
returning,  found  the  lady  with  eyes  dancing  with 
mirth,  reading  my  MS.  Looking  up  from  the  pages 
as  I  came  up,  she  laughed  as  she  told  me  that  she 
had  found  me  out.  Then,  adopting  a  more  serious 
tone,  she  begged  me  to  send  the  little  story  to  some 
Christian  paper  and  get  it  published,  adding,  "  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  blessed  to  others,  as  I  believe  it  has 
been  blessed  to  some  here  to-night." 

I  was  constrained  to  promise  what  she  asked,  and 
next  day,  with  a  letter  of  explanation  as  to  the 
circumstances,  I  sent  the  tiny  MS.  to  my  friend  Wm. 
Cheshire,  art  engraver,  of  Holborn  Viaduct. 

He  at  that  time  did  occasional  business  with  W. 
B.  Horner,  of  Paternoster  Square,  and  thinking  that 
the  MS.  might  serve  for  the  pages  of  Grace  and  Truth, 
he  carried  it  to  Mr.  Horner. 

Mr.  Horner  read  the  few  pages,  gave  my  friend  an 
order  for  a  small  block  to  illustrate  the  story,  secured 
my  address,  and  wrote  the  same  night  to  ask  me  to 
come  and  see  him  at  once. 

I  went,  and  was  greeted  most  heartily  by  the  dear 
old  man,  for  as  he  wrung  my  hand  he  cried, — 

"  Well,  brother  Sydney,  I  am  ever  so  glad  to  see 
you.  Come,  sit  you  down,  for  I  want  a  long  talk 
with  you.  Mr.  Cheshire  has  told  me  a  little  about 
your  life,  but  I  want  to  hear  the  story  from  yourself." 

For  nearly  two  hours  we  talked,  during  which  time 
he  referred  to  the  little  sketch  Mr.  Cheshire  had 
handed  to  him,  and  having  told  me  all  the  story  of 
his  own  business  difficulties,  which  were  the  outcome 
of  a  certain  stand  for  truth  which  he  had  taken,  and 
explained  how  he  had  been  led  to  print  the  first 
penny  stories  (which,  being  all  reprints  of  old  matter, 
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hung  fire  somewhat  in  their  sales),  he  went  on  to 
say,— 

"If  you  can  write  a  short  story  like  this  "Mid 
Fire  and  Smoke '  you  can  write  something  longer, 
and  I  believe  God  has  let  us  meet  thus  to  be  a 
mutual  help  to  each  other.  I  want  some  original 
stories,  and  you  can  write  them,  I  am  sure.  When 
you  go  back  home  you  must  pitch  in,  and  write  me 
a  twenty  thousand  word  MS." 

Even  as  he  talked  with  me  there  went  flashing 
through  my  brain  the  ideas  for  the  story,  and  later 
on,  while  seated  at  luncheon  with  him,  I  made  a  few 
notes  in  my  pocket-book. 

On  the  way  down  from  Waterloo  to  Basingstoke 
that  night,  having  a  corner  seat  in  my  third-class 
apartment,  I  lit  my  railway  reading  lamp,  and  practi 
cally  skeletoned  the  embryo  story. 

A  fortnight  later,  between  the  work  of  sixteen  ser 
vices,  eight  afternoons'  visitings  of  my  people  in  the 
various  villages,  besides  other  work,  I  had  completed 
the  writing  of  my  first  twenty  thousand  word  story — 
"  Promoted." 

Mr.  Horner  was  very  delighted  with  the  story,  and 
his  lengthy  letter  of  acknowledgment  makes  pleasant 
reading.  I  retain  the  letter,  as  in  fact  I  have  done 
every  letter  he  or  any  other  publisher  ever  wrote  me. 

Like  Oliver  Twist,  he  asked  for  more  MSS.  to  be 
sent  him  as  quickly  as  I  could  comfortably  let  him 
have  more,  and  in  another  fortnight  I  sent  him  the 
"  Slave  Chase." 

God  blessed  these  stories  in  a  marked  way  to  the 
quickening  of  the  publisher's  business.  Some  of  his 
letters  of  that  period  make  strange  reading  in  the 
light  of  the  gigantic  business  which  "  Horner's  "  do 
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to-day  ;  and  when  at  last  the  day  came  that  he  wrote, 
"  Rejoice  with  us,  beloved  Watson  ;  we  have  sold  ten 
thousand  of  our  stories  in  ten  days,"  it  was  evident 
from  his  letter  that  he  was  half  beside  himself  with 
delight. 

"  Saw  ye  not  the  cloud  arise, 
Little  as  a  human  hand  ? 
Now  it  spreads  along  the  skies, 
Hangs  o'er  all  the  thirsty  land." 

These  lines  involuntarily  come  to  my  mind  as  I 
recall  the  dear  old  man's  delight  over  the  sale  of  a 
thousand  a  day  for  ten  days,  and  remember  that, 
besides  the  thousands  upon  thousands  which  com 
prise  the  daily  sales  of  Horner's,  once  every  fort 
night  the  house  in  the  "  Square "  belches  forth 
400,000  stories  in  the  day. 

Many  were  the  bits  of  pen-and-ink  fun  which 
passed  between  my  dear  old  friend  and  myself  in 
those  earlier  days,  before  he  was  laid  aside  from 
business.  Sometimes  the  joke  would  pass  between 
us  on  specially  indited  post-cards,  as  when  he  sent 
me  the  first  batch  of  friendly  newspaper  criticisms  on 
the  stories,  I  returned  on  a  post-card, — 

"  Good  brother  Homer,  whose  shop's  in  a  corner, 

Got  hold  of  some  printer's  pie  ; 
He  set  up  such  pages,  as  astonished  the  sages, 
And  caught  the  public  eye." 

Dear  old  man  !  he  sent  me  a  rhymed  post-card  by 
return  (I  wish  I  had  it  here  with  me,  but  I  write  this 
away  from  home),  in  which  he  deplored  the  want  of 
brains  of  the  sages  if  they  could  be  astonished  at  such 
simple  matter  as  his  penny  books  contained. 

After  writing  the  "  Slave  Chase "   I   continued  to 
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write  constantly,  and,  like  Dickens's  hero,  my  friend 
still  cried,  "  More!  more!/'  Then,  little  by  little,  he 
gathered  about  him  a  few  other  reliable  writers. 

Had  I  had  a  royalty  upon  all  those  earlier  stories, 
I  should,  during  the  past  eleven  years,  have  received 
a  small  fortune.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  be  content  with 
^"5  each  for  the  copyright  of  the  first  thirteen  stories, 
though  I  succeeded  in  getting  £7  los.  for  each  of  the 
next  twelve  MSS. 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  usefulness,  my  heart 
ever  cleaves  to  the  old  house,  since  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  Gospel  in  a  story  of  a  400,000  issue 
will  reach  more  hearts  than  a  similar  story  in  an 
issue  of  100,000  or  150,000  only. 

In  this  connection,  I  could  fain  wish  that  one  blot 
upon  Horner's  penny  story  pages  could  be  removed 
— the  printed  words,  "  Beware  of  base  imitations." 
Already  the  expression  has  been  modified  in  some 
numbers,  and  the  following  words  substituted  :  "Read 
ers  are  cautioned  against  feeble  imitations."  (The 
italics  in  both  sentences  are  mine.)  My  loyal  feeling 
to  the  first  firm  to  publish  any  line  of  mine  recoils 
from  such  an  expression  on  its  pages,  since  publishers 
of  other  penny  Gospel  stories  have  issued  the  truth  of 
God  in  their  pages  with,  I  believe,  an  equal  sincerity 
to  the  now  world-famed  house  of  Horner. 

Not  because  I  think  it  has  any  special  literary 
merit,  but  because  so  much  has  come  from  so  tiny  a 
seed,  I  insert  the  little  soldier  sketch  which  led  to  my 
introduction  to  Mr.  Horner. 

"'MID  FIRE  AND  SMOKE. 

"  All  day  the  hollow  boom  of  the  field-pieces, 
and  the  incessant  rattle  of  musketry  and  revolvers, 
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mingled  with  the  strains  of  martial  music  from  the 
ranks  of  our  South  African  troops.  The  hideous 
yells  and  rallying  cries  of  the  Zulu  warriors  had  filled 
the  air  with  that  indescribable  roar  known  as  the 
'  din  of  war.'  The  battlefield  was  covered  with  hun 
dreds  of  dead  and  dying.  British  and  Zulu,  white 
and  black,  were  thrown  together  in  strange  and  awful 
confusion. 

"  Under  the  fiery  scorch  of  that  African  sun,  the 
wounded,  in  many  cases,  had  lived  for  hours  uncared 
for,  till  now,  at  sunset,  the  fever  was  harder  to  bear 
than  the  agony  of  the  wounds.  Ever  and  anon  some 
dying  English  lad  raised  himself  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  and  babbled  of  village  home  and  boyish  scenes. 
Others  shrieked  wildly  for  water.  All  around  the 
fiery  virus  of  Zulu  poisoned  arrow  or  assegai  was 
making  the  death  of  our  devoted  soldiers  a  hundred 
fold  worse  in  its  lingering,  bitter  agony  than  could 
ever  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Zulu,  who  lay,  perhaps 
close  by,  pierced  to  the  heart  with  British  bayonet  or 
shot  with  English  bullet. 

"  Upon  the  field,  a  little  way  from  the  main  body 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  with  bronzed,  upturned  face, 
lay  a  young  soldier,  Charley  Ellis.  It  needed  no 
practised  eye  to  see  that  the  strange,  unearthly  look 
now  gathering  upon  his  features  betokened  speedy 
death  ;  and  yet  there  was  an  expression  of  more  than 
physical  pain  upon  his  manly  face.  It  seemed  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  mind  than  the  body — with 
a  heart  ill  at  ease.  He  was,  amid  the  weakness  and 
agony  of  those  dying  moments,  trying  to  recall  some 
long-forgotten  thought  or  memory.  There  was  a 
far-a\vay  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a  pained,  anxious 
expression  which  tinged  every  feature.  His  lips 
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parted,  and  he  cried, '  O  God,  help  me  now  to  remem 
ber  that — that ' — and  then  he  seemed  to  become  un 
conscious  again,  and  in  truth  thought  was  busy,  and 
the  Spirit  was  '  bringing  all  things  to  remembrance '  ; 
and  there  passed  before  him,  in  rapid  review,  two 
scenes  of  old  days  not  long  gone  by. 


"  In  that  dear  old  Dorset  town  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  his  dear  ones  still  lived,  where  that  ten 
der,  silver-haired  mother  still  yearned  over  and  prayed 
for  her  soldier-boy,  he  had  stood  but  four  years  be 
fore,  a  happy,  contented  country  lad,  and  had  watched 
the  smart,  good-looking  sergeant  with  those  showy 
ribbons  flying  from  his  gold-banded  cap.  This  man 
and  his  doings  seemed  to  have  a  strange  fascination 
for  poor  Charley,  and  before  many  clays  the  sergeant 
and  he  had  many  a  little  chat,  which  only  served  to 
make  the  lad  more  and  more  discontented  with  his 
home,  and  inflamed  his  growing  desire  for  the  fancied 
freedom  and  dash  of  a  soldier's  life.  Then  came  the 
actual  temptation,  when  the  sergeant  held  the  shining 
shilling  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '  Come,  my  lad,  take  it ; 
'tis  the  Queen's  shilling.'  Charley  took  it,  became  a 
soldier,  and  sealed  his  doom. 

*  #  *  *  * 

"  Now,  as  he  lay  here  on  the  battlefield,  wounded, 
and  in  a  foreign  land,  there  comes  up  vividly  a 
second  scene. 

"  In  the  lecture  hall  of  a  soldiers'  institute,  well 
filled  with  the  '  reds,  blues,  and  tartans/  there  stands 
upon  the  platform  one  whose  whole  life  has  been 
consecrated  to  this  work  of  telling  the  old,  old  story 
to  the  soldiers  of  her  land,  With  thrilling  power, 
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with  apt  and  frequent  illustration,  with  directness  of 
aim,  a  glowing  fervour,  added  to  a  voice  full  of  tender 
ness  and  pathos,  and  a  face  of  rare  and  sweet  expres 
sion,  she  presses  home  truth  after  truth,  showing  the 
need  of  a  living  Christ  /;/  them  to  keep  them,  as  well 
as  a  crucified  Christ  to  atone  for  them. 

" '  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  you  know  about  this  Saviour,  and 
about  His  death ;  but  I  want  you  to  know  Him  as 
your  ''garrison  "  within  you,  that  you  may  be  kept  by 
the  power  of  God.  I  have  read,'  said  she,  '  in  an  old 
history,  the  story  of  a  certain  queen  who,  in  early 
life,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  neighbouring  foe. 
Her  betrothed,  a  valiant  soldier  as  well  as  a  devoted 
lover,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  young  maiden,  but  in  the  affray  that  ensued  he 
received  such  awful  wounds  on  his  face  and  neck  that 
he  was  hideous  to  look  upon,  and  ever  after  was  com 
pelled  to  wear  a  light  mask  to  hide  his  deformity. 
After  many  years  of  wedded  life,  once  again  he  is  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  a  short  distance  from  his  own 
castle.  All  day  long  the  sounds  of  strife  float  upon 
the  air  to  the  anxious  ear  of  the  waiting  queen  ;  but 
when  eventime  comes,  and  brings  not  her  lord,  she 
goes  forth  to  seek  him,  with  attendants  and  torches. 

"  '  "  Love  which  makes  the  willing  feet 
In  swift  obedience  move," 

sends  her  on  far  ahead  of  the  attendants,  till  her  torch 
is  just  like  a  twinkling  star  far  across  that  battlefield  ; 
and  her  voice  is  presently  heard,  borne  upon  the 
evening  breeze,  in  a  strange  and  sorrowful  tone,  cry 
ing,  "  Oh,  come  !  oh,  come !  I  have  found  him ;  I 
have  found  him  "  ;  and  when  they  too  come  up  to 
her,  they  find  her  kneeling  and  weeping  over  the 
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dead  body  of  her  husband,  as  with  tearful  voice  she 
sobs,  "  This  is  he  ;  I  know  him  by  his  scars."  ' 

"  Then  once  more  the  speaker,  appealing  to  her 
soldier  audience,  cried,  '  Do  you  know  Jesus  by  His 
scars  ? 

"  '  "  Five  bleeding  wounds  lie  bears, 
Received  on  Calvary," 

for  you — each  one  of  you.  Will  you  accept  this 
Saviour  ?  Will  you  believe  God  as  you  once  be 
lieved  the  recruiting  sergeant  who  enlisted  you  ?  He 
offered  you  the  shilling ;  you  believed  him,  you  took 
it,  and  thus  became  a  soldier.  Will  you  just  now 
believe  God  like  that,  and  take  His  Son  Jesus  as 
your  Saviour,  just  as  you  took  the  Queen's  shilling  ?  ' 
"  The  meeting  closed,  and  Charley  Ellis,  with  many 
others,  closed  their  hearts  against  Jesus.  And  now, 
as  he  lay  here  dying  on  the  battlefield,  in  a  distant 
land,  amid  the  awful  sights  and  sounds  around  him, 
he  had  asked  God  to  help  him  to  '  remember ' ;  and 
in  response  to  that  prayer  the  Spirit  had  brought  all 
these  things  to  his  remembrance.  With  broken  and 
contrite  heart  he  cries  to  God  for  pardon,  and  power 
to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  He  seems  to  hear 
once  again,  as  he  had  heard  it  often  in  bygone  days 
in  the  village  chapel,  that  old,  old  strain, — 

"  '  Nay,  but  I  yield,  I  yield, 

I  can  hold  out  no  more  : 
I  sink,  by  dying  love  compelled, 
And  own  Thee  conqueror.' 

"  This,  now,  has  become  the  expression  of  his  own 
heart,  and  there  steals  over  him  a  wondrous  sense 
of  perfect  rest — wounds,  death,  all  forgotten,  as  he 
realizes  that  he  has  received  Him,  He  lay  in  a  rap- 
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ture  of  joy  a  few  moments,  then,  with  his  right  hand 
raised,  as  if  he  held  the  gift  there,  he  cried,  c  I  have 
taken  His  shilling,  and  He  hath  given  me  power  to 
become  His  son  '  :  then,  with  steady  but  weak  voice, 
he  commenced  to  sing, — 

"  '  "  Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus, 

Ye  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
Lift  high  His "  ' 

"  But  his  spirit  passed  away  to  lift  high  and  wave 
in  a  brighter  sphere  the  palm  of  victory." 


Chapter  XVIII 
LITERARY   METHODS,    ETC. 

AFTER  three  years'  pleasant,  blessed,  arduous  ser 
vice  at  Basingstoke,  my  health  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  I  was  utterly  incapacitated  for  all  work. 

When,  after  the  first  long  illness,  I  was  able  to 
travel,  through  the  great  kindness  of  my  friend, 
Thomas  Burberry,  Esq.,  of  world-wide  gabardine 
fame,  I  went  to  Dr.  Spoor's  Hydro  and  Turkish 
Bath,  Bristol,  for  four  months.  Here,  under  the 
treatment,  I  gained  a  certain  measure  of  strength, 
but  did  not  get  beyond  an  invalid  point. 

During  these  four  months,  helped  by  the  loyal 
band  of  local  preachers  afore-named,  my  dear  wife 
did  all  my  work  of  preaching,  visiting,  etc. 

At  Bristol  I  made  many  friends,  though  I  but 
rarely  went  abroad  from  the  establishment.  Newell 
Price  and  Colonel  Molesworth,  to  whom  I  was  an 
utter  stranger  save  through  my  wee  books,  came  to 
know  that  I  was  sick  in  their  midst,  and,  visiting  me, 
showed  me  many  very  great  kindnesses.  The  oil  and 
wine  of  lovingkindnesses  poured  out  upon  me  (after 
our  first  acquaintance)  by  Newell  Price  and  his  de 
voted  wife  was  ever  of  a  very  rare  brand,  and  the 
flow  has  never  ceased  since,  but  rather  increased. 

Here,  too,  I  met  many  well-known  men,  whose 
names  and  work  had  long  been  familiar  to  me : 
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Telfer,  the  world-travelled  lecturer;  the  Rev.  Henry 
Denning — what  a  mighty  grip  this  magnificent  man 
was  wont  to  have  of  the  great  multitude  who  thronged 
Colston  Hall  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  ! 

At  a  residential  hydro  such  as  Dr.  Spoor's  one 
meets  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  and  it  was  here  that  I  met  with  the  most 
inveterate  punster  I  ever  knew,  though  in  my  travels 
I  have  met  many. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  these  pages  a  second 
edition  of  "  Joe  Miller,"  or  I  could  fill  whole  chapters 
with  the  whimsicalities  of  Mr.  C .  Just  one  in 
stance  of  his  strange,  impromptu  turn  of  words  may 
suffice. 

He  was  returning  in  a  few  days  to  his  home,  after 
a  sojourn  at  the  baths  of  some  weeks'  duration,  when, 
desirous  of  having  his  teeth  thoroughly  attended  to, 
he  went  to  a  well-known  dentist  named  Hayinan, 
with  whom  he  had  frequently  done  business  before, 
and  asked  him  to  examine  his  teeth,  tell  him  how 
long  he  would  need  to  complete  all  that  was  necessary 
to  them,  and  say  when  he  could  give  him  the  time, 
during  the  next  two  days,  to  attend  to  him  at  one 
sitting. 

After  examination  Mr.  Hayman  told  him  that  two 
hours  would  be  required  for  the  work,  that  he  could 
give  him  an  uninterrupted  service  next  day  from  two 
to  four,  but  at  four  sharp  he  must  leave  for  another 
important  dental  appointment. 

From  two  to  four  next  day  Mr.  C-  -  sat  under 
the  operating  touch  of  Mr.  Hayman,  who  cleverly, 
skilfully  performed  all  that  appeared  necessary.  It 
was  on  the  stroke  of  four,  and  he  was  withdrawing 
his  last  little  instrument  from  the  mouth  of  his 
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patient,  when  there  sounded  a  little  ominous  snick. 
The  corner  of  a  tooth  that  had  appeared  to  be  per 
fectly  sound  had  been  caught  by  the  instrument,  and 
snapped  off,  revealing  a  certain  amount  of  decay 
inside. 

The  dentist  was  full  of  regrets,  the  more  so  as  he 
could  not  possibly  give  more  time  then  to  his  patient. 

"What's  to  be  done,  Mr.  C ?  "  he  said.     "  Of 

course,  I  am  very  sorry,  and " 

"  Oh,  well,"  replied  the  incorrigible  punster,  "  it 
can't  be  helped,  of  course ;  and  it  is  only  another 
instance  of  history  repeating  itself,  since  the  plans 
of  Hay  man  {Hainan}  are  frustrated  by  more  decay 
(Mordecai)? 

Returning  from  Bristol,  it  became  painfully  evident 
that,  with  all  the  weakness  and  utter  nerve  prostra 
tion  from  which  I  was  suffering,  I  must  resign  my 
charge. 

I  never  recall  the  memory  of  this  decision  without 
a  shudder,  for  so  closely  had  the  people  and  the  work 
become  entwined  about  my  heart  that  for  years 
afterwards  I  could  not  even  visit  the  town. 

Over  the  leave-taking  I  drop  the  veil.  The  pain 
of  the  separation  lives  with  me  still,  for  surely  the 
love  that  made  parting  from  my  friends  so  bitter  was 
reciprocal,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  following  address, 
beautifully  illuminated  on  vellum,  in  the  form  of  a 
morocco-bound  book,  which  they  took  the  oppor 
tunity  of  presenting  to  us. 

Together  with  the  address  (which  bore,  besides  the 
illuminated  names  of  every  subscriber,  a  copy  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  Tabernacle,  each 
branch  in  the  illuminated  page  bearing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  seven  villages  in  which  we  had  ministered) 
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there  was  given  us  a  purse  of  gold  (thirty  guineas). 
The  address  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  September  26th,  1889. 
"DEAR  FRIENDS,— 

"  In  bidding  you  a  reluctant  farewell  at  the  close 
of  three  years  of  faithful  labour,  we  desire  to  assure 
you  how  deeply  we  appreciate  the  earnest  and  loving 
way  in  which  you  have  both  thrown  yourselves  into 
the  service  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Church  while  you 
have  been  among  us. 

"  To  do  a  village  work  such  as  that  in  which  we 
are  interested  efficiently  is  no  slight  task  ;  but  we 
bear  you  witness  that,  according  to  your  power,  yea, 
and  beyond  your  power,  you  have  laboured  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  proving  yourselves  *  gentle  towards 
all,  apt  to  teach,  forbearing,  in  meekness  correcting 
them  that  oppose  themselves.'  And  the  fruits  of  your 
toil  will  long  remain,  not  only  in  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  you  cherished  by  your  fellow-labour 
ers  and  all  the  members  of  the  village  congregations, 
but  in  the  changed  lives  of  many  led  by  your  instru 
mentality  to  God. 

"It  was  with  much  grief,  dear  Mr.  Watson,  that  we 
watched  the  signs  of  your  failing  health,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  long  hoped  against  hope  that  you  might 
yet  be  given  back  to  us  for  future  years  of  work. 
Now  that  we  are  forced  to  recognise  that  this  is  not 
the  Master's  will,  we  commend  you  very  lovingly  to 
His  gracious  keeping,  with  the  prayer  that  He  may 
at  least  give  you  such  health  and  strength  as  to 
enable  you  in  an  easier  sphere  either  to  do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,  or  in  some  other  way  to  experience 
the  joy  of  service  for  the  Eternal  King. 
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"  We  associate  with  you  in  this  address  the  name 
of  your  '  true  yoke-fellow,'  remembering  with  admira 
tion  the  signal  helpfulness  of  Mrs.  Watson  in  all  your 
work  for  Christ. 

"We  beg  your  united  acceptance  of  the  accom 
panying  purse  of  gold,  as  a  small  tribute  in  token 
of  the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  you  are  both  held 
by  all  of  us. 

"  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you.  The  Lord  make 
His  face  to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you. 
The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you  and  give 
you  peace. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 

A.  CorEs  TARE  ALTON,     I.  C.  P.  CURTIS, 
T.  M.  KINGDON,  H.  JACKSON, 

K.  GLANVILLE,  G.  GAGE." 

In  the  words  of  my  dear  wife  (I  could  not  improve 
upon  them  if  I  tried)  : — 

"  The  money  has  long  since  gone,  but  the  address 
is  among  our  most  valued  treasures.  Behind  the 
words  and  the  list  of  names  we  read  the  great  love 
and  sympathy  of  the  givers. 

"  Around  many  of  these  names  is  woven  precious 
history.  With  some  we  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  the  battlefield.  With  others  we  took  sweet  coun 
sel.  With  many  others  we  had  wept  and  prayed, 
and  many,  praise  God  !  we  saw  with  joy  come  into 
the  life  and  liberty  of  Christ  Jesus. 

"  And  some  names  are  there  whose  earthly  course 
has  finished,  their  pilgrimage  is  over,  they  have 
passed  into  that  temple  above,  to  receive  a  new  name 
and  to  go  out  no  more  for  ever. 
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"  '  So  part  we  in  this  dark  world  of  sin, 

To  meet  with  joy  in  that  bright  land  above.' :J 

Six  months  of  absolute  rest  and  retirement  in  a 
sequestered  nook  of  Sussex  gave  me  back  a  compara 
tive  amount  of  health  and  strength.  At  the  invita 
tion  of  some  of  the  Basingstoke  friends,  I  returned 
to  the  town  to  become  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  I 
remained  for  some  months,  but  it  was  useless  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  I  was  too  broken 
in  health  to  hold  any  kind  of  appointment,  and  again 
I  reluctantly  turned  my  back  upon  the  town  and 
people  whom  I  loved  so  well. 

I  had  become  prematurely  aged  ;  there  were  times 
when  I  could  not  bear  any  one,  other  than  one  imme 
diate  friend  at  a  time,  to  be  in  the  same  room  with 
me.  My  hair  and  beard  had  been  blanched  white  in 
one  ten  days  of  acute  suffering  ;  and  there  were  times 
when  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  lift  my 
voice  again  for  God  in  public. 

About  this  time,  and  when  in  quiet  I  could  once 
more  pursue  work  with  my  pen,  and  having  then  no 
evangelist's  salary  to  fall  back  upon,  I  felt  that  I 
must  seek  more  literary  work.  I  shrank  from  apply 
ing  to  another  firm,  if  my  first  publishing  friends  could 
take  all  I  needed  to  write  to  secure  me  a  living  ;  so  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Horner,  offering  to  give  him  a  signed 
agreement  not  to  write  for  any  other  firm  for  four 
years  if  he  would  guarantee  me  £100  a  year,/#r  that 
worth  of  MSS.  supplied. 

He  wrote  to  say  that  they  could  not,  though  they 
have  often  said  since  that,  had  they  known  to  what 
proportions  their  business  would  have  grown,  they 
would  have  gladly  promised. 
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Homer's  could  only  offer  me  work  that  would 
realize  ^"40  per  year  ;  and  an  invalid's  expenses,  with 
the  keeping  up  of  a  home,  with  separate  provision 
for  my  dear  mother,  could  not  be  met  by  so  small 
a  sum  as  ^40  per  annum. 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  I  met  that  kindly, 
genial  Scot,  John  Macfarlane,  manager  of  the  great 
northern  business  known  as  "  Drummond's  Depot," 
Stirling. 

I  met  him  in  the  office  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cheshire, 
and  as  I  entered  he  was  reading  a  twenty  thousand 
word  MS.  of  a  temperance  story  of  mine. 

He  was  rather  struck  with  it,  he  told  me  ;  when  I 
declared,  what  I  had  long  thought,  that  there  was 
room  for  a  good,  strong  line  of  temperance  stones,  in 
which  the  evils  of  strong  drink  and  the  saving  power 
of  the  Gospel  were  equally  blended  with  a  vigorous 
story. 

He  thought  with  me.  We  had  a  long  talk  over 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  I  accepted  the  com 
mission  for  the  first  twelve  stones. 

These  were  soon  published,  under  the  nom-de-plume 
of  "  An  Old  Salt." 

And  here  let  me  record  how  kindly  generous  Mr. 
Macfarlane's  dealings  with  me  have  ever  been  from 
the  first.  He  never  once  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  my  ignorance  of  literary  rights  and  finance. 

My  first  five  bound  volumes  were  published  by 
him,  after  running  as  year's  serials  in  his  charming 
little  magazine  Tlie  British  Messenger  \  and  though 
there  was  never  once  a  word  said  about  price  for  these 
MSS.,  his  cheque,  from  the  first,  was  always  fully  up 
to  my  anticipations. 

I  was  now  fairly  launched  upon  a  literary  career 
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(if  by  that  term  we  are  to  understand  a  life  given  up 
to  the  pen,  and  the  publication  of  every  line  written), 
and  have  never  since,  that  I  remember,  ever  written 
a  line  on  spec.,  but  always  on  commission,  my  work 
being  constantly  promised  for  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  ahead. 

We  live  in  clays  when  people  are  ever  curious  to 
know  certain  things  about  the  writers  whom  they 
read, — about  their  methods  of  work,  their  output,  the 
influences  (human  and  otherwise)  which  have  chiefly 
affected  them,  etc., — and  I  therefore  venture  to  answer 
here  the  many  questions  on  these  points  put  to  me 
so  constantly. 

First,  then,  as  to  my  methods  of  work.  Out  of  the 
myriad  adventures  and  experiences  which  fell  to  my 
lot  through  the  many  years  of  travel  on  sea  and  land, 
previous  to  my  conversion,  I  have  been  able  to  choose 
situations  and  colour  for  numerous  stories.  Then 
for  years  I  have  kept  note-books,  in  which  I  have 
kept  cuttings  or  copyings  of  rare  incidents,  striking 
situations,  etc.,  together  with  other  note-books  of 
fugitive  verse,  culled  from  all  sources  and  embracing 
every  type  of  thing,  from  the  loftiest,  holiest  lyric  to 
the  rowdiest  song  heard  in  mining  camp,  ship's  fo'c'sle, 
etc. 

From  all  these  sources  I  have  sought  ever  to  give 
facts  and  reliable  colour  for  all  I  have  written  almost 
from  the  first. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  funny  little 
incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  relation 
to  a  forty  thousand  word  story  which  I  wrote  on 
commission  for  a  certain  publisher. 

The  setting  of  the  story  was  American,  and  em 
braced  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence.  I  had 
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put  several  hymns  found  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
hymn-book  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  my  characters, 
and  the  publisher,  on  reading  my  MS.,  wrote  to  say 
that,  while  he  was  delighted  with  the  story,  he  had 
some  fault  to  find  with  the  hymns,  for,  said  he,  "  My 
dear  fello\v,  you  have  unguardedly  chosen  hymns  of 
the  Wesleys,  hymns  to  be  found  in  the  most  modern 
book  of  the  Methodist  Society,  an  error  which  would 
be  noted  at  once  by  some  readers." 

But  when,  from  reliable  published  data,  I  showed 
my  publisher  that  I  had  used  only  those  hymns  which 
Wesley  had  himself  used  during  his  tour  in  America 
in  those  same  days,  he  was  satisfied. 

Writing  of  American  stories  of  the  Independence 
years  reminds  me  of  a  neat  turn  upon  me  by  a  well- 
known  and  exceedingly  clever  all-round  artist  in  black- 
and-white,  who  had  to  supply  drawings  for  another 
American  story  of  the  period  mentioned  above. 

I  did  not  see  the  drawings  until  I  saw  them  in 
finished  pictures  in  the  book,  when,  amid  everything 
that  could  be  desired  as  to  correctness  of  detail  in 
costumes,  etc.,  I  discovered,  to  my  dismay,  that  a 
corner  in  a  street  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1765,  was 
adorned  with  an  up-to-date  English  gas  lamp-post. 

Being  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  artist,  I  wrote 
him,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  strange  slip,  on 
which  he  replied  humorously  that  life  was  full  of 
compensations,  and  that,  if  I  would  take  a  fairly 
powerful  reading-glass,  I  should  find  that  he  had 
immortalized  my  name  by  placing  it  on  the  facia- 
board  over  the  shop  immediately  behind  the  offending 
lamp-post. 

It  was  so  ;  a  glass  revealed  the  fact  that  Sydney 
Watson  was  keeping  shop  in  Boston  in  1/65  ! 
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But  to  return  to  my  methods  of  work.  Out  of  the 
things,  new  and  old,  contained  in  my  note-books  I 
draw  forth  facts  and  colour  to  clothe  the  germ  which 
starts  my  story.  Many  of  my  notes  have  been  taken 
down  by  me  from  the  lips  of  aged  and  other  reliable 
friends  whom  I  have  met,  some  such  notes  (absolute 
facts)  being  almost  too  strong  to  be  (up  to  the  present) 
presented  to  a  religious  reading  public,  yet  invariably 
filled  with  very  definite  teaching. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  given  to  my  read 
ing  constituency  a  story  that  was  not  founded  upon 
fact ;  while  in  many  cases  the  fictional  part  of  my 
writing  has  borne  about  the  same  proportion  to  the 
fact  that  flour  bears  to  all  the  other  ingredients  in  a 
rich  Christmas  pudding. 

Some  germ  thought  having  laid  hold  of  me,  I 
proceed  to  gather  all  my  data  for  the  story  ;  then 
make  a  rough  skeleton  on  scrap  MS.  paper  or  in  an 
exercise-book. 

I  then  cut  my  MS.  paper,  number  it  up  to  about 
200  by  way  of  a  start,  and  settle  down  to  work. 
Take  the  year  through,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  hour  at  which  I  settle 
down  to  work,  when,  without,  as  a  rule,  moving  from 
my  seat  or  speaking  a  word  to  any  one,  I  pursue  an 
uninterrupted  work  until  the  time  of  my  first  meal, 
half-past  twelve  at  noon.  Of  this  late  first  meal  I 
shall  have  something  important  to  say  later  on. 

The  afternoon  I  give  to  recreation,  wralking,  read 
ing,  carpentering  (I  have  fitted  up  a  workshop  in  our 
little  nest,  "  The  Firs  "),  or  some  other  pursuit. 

At  four  o'clock  I  take  a  cup  of  pure  coffee,  then 
settle  down  to  my  desk  again  until  6.30.  At  6.45 
I  take  my  second  and  last  meal  for  the  day,  and 
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spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  reading  as  a 
rule. 

"  Are  you  a  rapid  writer  ?  "  I  am  frequently  asked. 

In  reply,  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  am  fairly  so. 
There  are  many  times,  when  a  subject  holds  me  in  its 
tightest  grip,  when  I  keep  on  hour  after  hour  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  words  per  hour.  But  my  average 
day's  work,  take  the  year  through,  runs  to  about  five 
thousand  words  a  day,  and  this  every  day,  unless 
absolutely  prostrate  with  my  frequent  illnesses. 

In  spite  of  invalidism,  I  have  now,  for  several  years, 
averaged  about  a  million  words  per  year  as  an  output. 

This  has  been  far  too  much  to  make  the  best  work, 
especially  as,  except  for  two  or  three  days  in  London, 
never  more  than  twice  a  year,  I  have  had  no  holiday 
from  work  for  ten  years. 

I  need  rest,  and  I  am  arranging  for  it,  when  I  hope 
to  bring  to  light  some  pet  ideas  I  have  had  sketched 
for  a  year  or  two  for  sets  of  short  stories,  etc. 

In  eleven  years  I  have  written  three  hundred 
twenty  thousand  ivord  stories ;  a  dozen  serials  of 
a  hundred  thousand  words  each  (many  of  these 
have  since  become  volumes) ;  a  hundred  or  more 
tracts  and  booklets  ;  besides  hundreds  of  short  articles, 
etc.;  yet  it  must  necessarily  be  that  to  thousands  of 
reading  people  my  name  even  will  be  absolutely 
unknown,  and  some  into  whose  hands  these  volumes 
may  fall  will  say,  "  What's  it  all  about  ?  Who  is  this 
fellow?  for  I  never  heard  of  him."  This  must  be  so 
always  in  an  age  like  this,  when  readers  occupy  so 
many  different  circles,  the  literature  of  one  circle 
being  scarcely,  if  ever,  heard  of  in  another  circle. 

From  the  strictest  literary  standpoint,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  my  work  would  merit  the  term 
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literature  from  the  critics,  but  those  who  have  read 
the  story  of  my  unaided  struggles  to  educate  myself 
will  at  least  give  me  the  credit  of  having  honestly 
tried  to  do  something. 

"  Something  attempted,  something  done." 

From  the  actual  literary  standpoint,  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  a  line  I  have  written,  but  I  have  felt 
all  through  (I  feel  it  as  I  pen  these  paragraphs)  that 
the  work  I  have  been  doing  has  been  daily  educating 
me,  so  that  with  spared  life  I  hope  to  do  better  work 
in  the  future. 

And  here  I  would  accord  a  hearty,  loving  word  to 
a  man  whom  I  have  never  met,  but  whose  influence 
upon  my  literary  work  has  been  greater  than  all 
other  men's  put  together — the  Rev.  Marshall  Mather, 
author  of  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Wooden  Shoon." 

I  have  included  his  name  among  the  quartette  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  my  autobiography  because 
of  the  help  given  to  me  under  strange  circumstances. 
It  was  years  ago ;  I  had  been  asked  by  a  co-editor  of 
Mr.  Mather's  to  write  a  forty  thousand  word  story 
that  should  appear  in  condensed  form  in  a  certain 
monthly,  and  afterwards  be  elaborated  to  its  full 
limits  in  a  couple  of  twenty  thousand  word  books. 

I  sent  the  condensed  magazine  chapters,  and  after 
a  time,  by  an  accident,  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mather's  (to 
whom  his  colleague  had  submitted  my  MS.)  was 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  to  me,  in  place  of  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Mather's  co-editor  to  me  (I  rather 
think  my  letter  got  into  the  envelope  addressed  to 
Mr.  Mather). 

The   letter   addressed    to   his    colleague   by    Mr. 
Mather,  which  was  destined  to  help  me  so,  began  :— 
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"  MY  DEAR  ERG.  C , 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  re-write  Watson's  story. 
I  should  not  have  clone  this  had  it  not  been  worth 
the  trouble.  The  plot  is  good,  and  the  man  has  the 
gift  of  telling  his  story  artistically  and  attractively. 
But,  oh  !  so  rough  in  execution — constant  repetition  oj 
little  words — changing  tense  in  same  paragraph — no 
true  idea  how  to  finish  a  sentence,  etc''  (The  italics 
are  mine,  and  not  Mr.  Mather's.) 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  prayed  for  either  you  or 
Watson  while  I  have  been  re-writing ;  the  only  com 
fort  is,  that  drudgery  is  discipline.  Corrections 
would  have  been  more  trouble  than  re-writing.  We 
must  ever  keep  to  a  high  standard  of  literary  work." 

"  God  bless  this  Mr.  Mather,  whoever  he  is ! "  I 
cried,  as  I  read  this  letter.  The  parts  of  it  which  I 
have  omitted  here  it  would  not  become  me  to  insert. 
I  have  not  asked  Mr.  Mather's  permission  to  quote 
the  parts  I  have  placed  above,  but  I  feel  sure  he  will 
not  mind  my  repeating  him,  since  the  wise,  kindly 
corrections  and  criticisms  may  help  some  other  young 
writer  who  may  read  these  pages. 

"Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! " 

In  these  few  frank,  outspoken  lines  of  criticism  of 
Mr.  Mather's  recorded  above  I  saw  myself  (my  work) 
as  I  had  never  had  opportunity  of  seeing  myself  (it) 
before,  and,  I  humbly  believe,  I  began  immediately 
to  profit  by  the  sight  vouchsafed  me. 

I  suppose  I  am  too  old  now  to  adopt  any  new 
educational  system,  but  I  can  quite  see  what  I  ought 
to  have  done.  When,  at  my  conversion,  I  set  about 
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trying  to  improve  myself,  I  ought  to  have  got  some 
one  to  have  told  me  how  to  do  it.  I  ought  to  have 
learned  something  of  grammar  (I  do  not,  to  this  day, 
know  the  parts  of  speech,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  never 
had  a  grammar  book  in  my  hands).  I  ought  to  have 
learned  something  of  composition,  and  have  read  the 
authors  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  me  in  cultiva 
ting  purest  English  and  in  the  inculcating  of  style. 

But  I  had  no  notion  of  any  of  these  things,  no 
idea  of  a  regular  system.  I  read,  and  thought,  and 
copied  whole  pages  of  books  simply  by  way  of  writ 
ing  exercises.  Oh,  that  I  had  met  some  wise  friend 
like  Marshall  J.  Mather  at  the  outset  of  my  literary 
career,  who  would  have  talked  to  me  as  he  talked  of 
me  to  his  colleague !  I  have  never  seen  him,  but 
I  thank  God  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  for  his  letter, 
which  I  keep  among  my  choicest  treasures,  since 
anything  I  have  written  of  late  years  which  has  shown 
any  literary  improvement  is  largely  due  to  his  un 
known  influence  upon  me. 

Among  other  influences  which  have  exercised  a 
power  over  me  in  my  pen  work,  nothing  has  been  so 
strong,  so  great  as  music.  Scores  of  stones,  remark 
able  situations,  and  almost  overpowering  colourings 
have  come  to  me  while  listening  to  good  music. 

Ap  Tommas,  the  King  of  Harpers,  gave  a  harp  reci 
tal  in  one  of  the  Midland  towns  while  I  was  staying 
there,  and,  in  company  with  one  or  two  friends,  I  went 
in  the  afternoon  to  hear  this  magician  of  strings.  Dur 
ing  the  playing  of  one  of  the  numbers  I  saw  (mentally) 
the  whole  of  a  story.  It  was  called  up  like  a  flash  by 
the  music,  and  on  the  back  of  my  programme,  when 
the  number  was  finished,  I  made  some  notes  ;  drew 
out  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  proposed  MS.  when  I 
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arrived  at  home,  and  a  little  later,  while  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  music,  I  wrote  the  MS.  at  a  perfectly 
galloping  pace. 

I  was  brain-fagged  and  sick  on  another  occasion, 
and  went  up  to  London  for  a  few  days'  change.  I 
wanted  music,  and  I  ran  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  time  for  August  Manns'  noon  orchestral  pro 
gramme,  when  for  the  first  time  I  heard  Grieg's  death 
of  Ase. 

With  eyes  closed  I  sat  back  in  my  chair  and  let 
the  strains  hold  me  in  their  grip. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  old  Scotchman,  the  pri 
soner  who  died  in  the  Portuguese  jail,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  volume  of  these  memoirs,  I  had  never  been 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  death. 

My  evangelistic  and  pastoral  career  carried  me 
into  touch  with  many  slowly  dying  ones,  but  I  had 
never  been  present  in  the  actual  death-hour,  and  I 
often  wondered  what  death  was  like.  When,  however, 
I  heard  Grieg's  death  of  Ase,  I  knew. 

I  saw  that  death ;  I  watched  the  last  sigh  slip  over 
the  lip ;  I  caught  the  faint  catch  of  the  last  breath  ; 
the  mysterious  death-light  that  crept  for  one  fleeting 
moment  into  the  eyes  of  the  dying  Ase — I  saw  it  all ; 
and  when  the  last  faint  note  of  the  music  died  away 
— when  did  it  actually  end  ?  it  was  hard  to  tell — and 
the  people  near  me  began  to  rustle  and  move, 
relieved  of  the  tension  caused  by  the  music,  I  felt  as 
one  would  feel  in  a  death-chamber  if  the  drum  of  a 
mountebank  in  the  street  broke  the  solemn  stillness, 
or  the  grind  and  rumble  of  a  traction-engine  passing 
along  the  road  in  front  of  a  house  set  every  nerve  in 
revolt  against  the  noise-horror. 

It  is  thus  that  good  music  ever  affects  me ;  and  1 
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never  remember,  of  late  years,  spending  an  hour 
listening  to  its  strains  that  I  have  not  been  flooded 
with  the  colouring  for  one  or  more  stories. 

I  often  wonder  how  other  writers  may  be  affected 
by  the  things  of  which  they  write,  by  the  scenes  they 
depict.  I  can  never  write  of  a  character  yawning 
without  yawning  myself;  penning  anything  very 
pathetic  invariably  makes  me  "  shed  a  weep  "  ;  while 
the  writing  of  a  bit  of  good-humour  (not  necessarily 
my  own  ;  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  claim  such  a 
gift)  will  set  me  laughing  until  I  cry.  I  have  caught 
myself  on  the  point  of  giving  vent  to  a  wild  halloo 
when  I  have  been  writing  up  some  stirring  chase  or 
some  other  kindred  topic.  Are  others  affected  in 
this  way,  I  wonder,  or  am  I  an  odd  fellow  in  this 
matter  ? 


Chapter  XIX 
"  HE  LED  THEM  FORTH  BY  THE  RIGHT  WAY  " 

AT  the  time  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter,  when 
failure  of  health  prevented  my  continuing  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Basingstoke,  an 

unexpected  invitation  came  from  Lady  P and 

Lady  K ,  two  sisters  living  together  on  a  charm 
ing  little  place  in  B shire. 

The  invitation  was  for  a  month  or  two,  and  was 
one  that  we  gladly  accepted,  for  our  feeling  for  Lady 

P—  -  was  a  very  warm  one  (her  sister,  Lady  K , 

we  had  not  yet  met,  but  felt  assured  that  she  would 
prove  quite  as  sweet  as  her  sister). 

The  story  of  how  we  became  acquainted  with  Lady 

P is  intimately  connected  with  memories  of 

blessing  and  soul-saving. 

It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  year  1887 
or  1888  that  my  wife  had  been  invited  to  conduct  a 
mission  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel  near  London.  The  final 
letter  of  arrangement  stated  that  she  would  be  the  guest 
of  one  of  the  lady  members  of  the  chapel,  who  was  an 
attendant  to  a  gentleman  of  title,  who  was  an  invalid  ; 
that  this  lady  attendant  whose  guest  my  wife  was  to 
be  was  a  most  earnest,  devoted  Christian  ;  and  that 

the  wife  of  the  baronet,  Lady  P ,  was  herself  in 

full  sympathy  with  the  work  at  the  chapel,  and  with 
the  coming  mission. 
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My  wife  went,  and  at  once  became  enamoured  with 
the  gracious  character  of  Lizzie  C ,  her  hostess. 

Lady  P —  -  also  found  her  way  very,  very  fully 
into  my  wife's  heart,  and  from  the  first  a  real,  almost 
sisterly  affection  was  mutually  created  between  the 
pair. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hall  was  so  thoroughly  in  sym 
pathy  with  the  mission  at  the  chapel  that  she  even 
altered  the  late  dining  hour,  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  servants  to  attend  the  meetings. 

Then  she  herself  began  to  attend  the  services  ;  on 
the  Sunday  evening  finding  her  way  even  to  the 
prayer-meeting  which  preceded  the  service. 

One  morning,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 

my  wife's  arrival  at  the  Hall,  Lady  P came  to 

her  in  the  room  where  she  sat  studying,  with  the 
request  that  she  would  go  and  see  her  husband,  the 
dear  old  baronet. 

"  You  know,  dear  Mrs.  Watson,"  sobbed  the  beauti 
ful  suppliant,  "  my  darling  old  husband  is  over  eighty, 
and  though  his  life  has  ever  been  so  good  and  beauti 
ful  outwardly,  yet  I  fear  that  he  has  never  realized 
his  need  of  Christ,  that  he  has  never  been  born  again." 

With  a  charming  impulsiveness  that  would  have 
been  irresistible,  even  had  my  wife  hesitated  to 

comply  with  the  request,  Lady  P flung  her  arms 

about  my  wife's  neck,  and,  kissing  her,  she  pleaded, — 

"  Oh,  do  come  and  speak  to  my  darling  about  his 
soul  !  Think  how  near  he  is  to  eternity.  God  will, 
I  know,  give  you  a  message,  and " 

Yearning  and  entreaty  gave  a  trembling  to  her 
voice  as  she  added, — 

"  I  will  be  outside  the  door  praying  for  you  all  the 
time." 
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The  story  of  that  interview  will  come  best  in  my 
wife's  words, — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shrank  a  good  deal  from  the  inter 
view.  I  remember  the  suggestion  came  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  for  a  young,  inexperienced  thing 
such  as  I  was  to  attempt  to  speak  to  one  so  many 
years  my  senior  and  a  complete  stranger.  Then 
my  heart  silently  cried  to  God  for  guidance  and 
help. 

"  The  answer  came  the  next  instant,  as  Lizzie,  the 
attendant,  said,  '  Yes,  my  lady,  I  will  take  Mrs. 

Watson  and  introduce  her  to  Sir  R while  you 

are  praying  for  him.' 

"  '  Don't  be  frightened  !  '  whispered  the  faithful 
nurse,  as  she  piloted  me  through  the  corridor  to  the 
morning-room,  into  which  the  dear  old  gentleman 
had  been  carried  down. 

" '  You  will  find  him  so  nice,'  she  added,  '  and  I, 
too,  will  be  praying  that  God  will  send  His  own 
message  to  his  soul.  His  salvation  has  been  the 
desire  and  cry  of  my  heart  ever  since  I  have  been 
with  him  ! ' 

"  My  heart  beat  a  little  less  timidly  when,  a  few 
moments  later,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
dear  old  baronet.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the 
first  sight  of  his  beautiful,  tender  face,  as  he  sat 
propped  up  upon  his  cushions,  with  the  early  spring 
sun  lighting  up  his  features.  It  was  such  a  thought 
ful,  sweet  face,  yet  so  truly  aristocratic.  Then,  too, 
his  hand  was  extended  in  such  a  genial  welcome  and 
his  voice  was  so  kindly  as  he  bade  me  be  seated  at 
his  side. 

"  I  cannot  remember  all  our  conversation  during 
that  first  interview,  but  when,  after  our  introduction, 
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his  attendant  slipped  quietly  from  the  room,  the  dear 
old  man  said,  '  So  you  are  the  Mrs.  Watson  my  lady 
has  been  telling  me  about,  who  is  holding  meetings 
in  the  village  ? ' 

"  To  my  affirmative  he  went  on  remarking  on  my 
youthful  appearance,  and  making  various  inquiries 
concerning  the  people  who  attended  the  meetings, 
and  the  work  in  general,  thus  himself  opening  up 
the  way  to  the  subject  of  personal  salvation,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  new  birth.  So  once  again 
was  the  stone  of  difficulty  rolled  away  from  my  path 
of  service. 

"  He  seemed  much  interested,  and  listened  wonder- 
ingly  as  I  told  him  of  cases  of  blessing — how  poor 
sinners  had  been  brought  to  see  their  lost  condition 
out  of  Christ,  and  of  the  great  salvation  provided  to 
meet  the  lost  sinner's  need,  of  the  utter  uselessness 
and  filthiness  of  our  own  morality  and  righteousness 
in  God's  sight. 

"  I  thought,  as  we  talked,  that  I  detected  a  hungry, 
unsatisfied  look  upon  his  face.  When  I  rose  to  leave 
him,  he  was  strangely  silent,  only  asking,  '  if  I  would 
come  and  see  him  again  ? ' 

"  Promising  to  do  so,  I  passed  from  his  side  to  the 
door,  then  was  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill.  Some 
strange  power  seemed  holding  me  back,  and  to  my 
soul  there  came  the  distinct  command,  '  Go  back  and 
pray  with  him.' 

"  So  conscious  was  I  that  it  was  the  Spirit's  prompt 
ing  that  I  dare  not  disobey. 

"  Going  back  to  his  couch,  I  timidly  ventured  the 
request  that  I  might  pray  with  him.  Instead  of  a 
refusal  or  a  rebuff,  there  came  the  immediate  response, 
'  Yes,  yes,  if  you  would  like  to  do  so ! ' 
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"  Oh,  those  moments  bowed  before  God  !  Even  the 
trembling  of  my  own  voice  was  forgotten.  I  remem 
ber  that,  on  rising  from  my  knees,  the  dear  old  man 
was  wiping  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  he  murmured, 
'  Come,  come  again  to-morrow  ! ' 

"  My  little  visit  to  his  room  was  repeated  each 
morning  during  my  stay,  and,  oh,  how  earnestly  we 
all  pleaded  that  God  would,  indeed,  open  his  heart  to 
the  truth  of  His  Word,  and  speedily  bring  him  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Himself. 

"Thank  God  that  the  cries  of  His  children  were 
to  be  soon  answered." 

To  return  to  the  actual  matter  of  my  wife's  first 
visit  to  the  Hall,  and  to  her  mission  at  the  chapel. 
Gocl  gave  wondrous  blessing  to  the  preaching  of  His 
own  Word,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  with  Lady 

P and  Sir  R ,  and  with  the  godly  attendant 

that  became  very  precious  as  time  went  on. 

A  year  later  my  wife  was  invited  to  conduct  a 
second  mission  in  the  same  chapel,  and  this  time 
I  accompanied  her,  to  take  a  few  of  the  first 
meetings. 

We  were  guests  at  the  Hall,  and  it  was  thus  that  I 
learned  to  know  intimately,  and  dearly  love  in  the 
Lord,  Sir  R and  Lady  P . 

On  our  arrival,  the  night  before  the  mission  began, 
we  found  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  plunged 
into  a  state  of  fear  and  horror  by  the  perpetration 
of  a  dastardly  murder  upon  one  of  the  best-known 
tradesmen  in  the  place. 

The  mission  began,  therefore,  under  very  depress 
ing,  adverse  circumstances,  the  people,  in  many 
cases,  being  absolutely  afraid  to  come  out  of  their 
homes  on  these  moonless,  mid-winter  nights. 
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I  remained  to  help  my  wife  as  long  as  I  could  ; 
then,  my  own  duties  calling  me  away,  I  bade  her 
good-bye,  commending  her  to  God's  strength  and 
sustaining. 

The  story  of  that  second  mission  belongs  to  my 
wife's  record,  and  is  registered  also  in  heaven.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  God's  power  was  manifested  in  a  most 
marvellous  manner  in  the  salvation  of  souls  and  in 
the  building  up  of  believers  ;  and  a  work  was  begun 
in  some  hearts  which  has  never  ceased  to  spread  to 
others  (to  people  in  many  parts  of  the  United  King 
dom,  through  the  medium  of  those  who  were  blessed 
at  that  mission).  The  latest,  indirect  fruit  of  the 
work  then  began  has  only  just  recently  appeared, 
in  the  conversion  of  another  baronet  and  his 
daughter. 

In  the  lapse  of  time  between  my  visit  to  W 

Hall,  the  hospitable  home  of  Sir  R —  -  and  Lady 

P ,  and  the  time  when,  broken  down  in  health  at 

Basingstoke,  we  received  the  invitation  to  visit  them 

at  B ,  the  two  sisters,  Dowager  Lady  K and 

Lady  P ,  and  Sir  R —  -  had  come  to  live  to 
gether. 

Lady  K —  -  had  been  converted  to  God,  and  the 
two  sisters,  with  a  band  of  willing  workers  and  a  staff 
of  Christian  servants,  were  ever  busy  in  carrying  the 
message  of  life  to  the  villages  around  B . 

A  strong,  light  omnibus  had  been  built,  and  that, 
with  a  pair-horse  break,  would  bear  a  large  party 
night  after  night  to  alternate  villages,  the  Saturday 
night  being  given  up  to  an  open-air  service  in  the 
centre  of  the  village-town  near  which  they  lived. 

Meetings  were  also  held  upon  the  wide  lawn  of  the 
house,  every  chair  and  seat  of  every  description  which 
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the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  library,  bedrooms, 
etc.,  could  produce  being  requisitioned  for  these  lawn 
services,  while  every  rug  and  movable  mat  in  the 
house  was  borne  out  to  make  it  safe  for  the  most 
weakly  to  put  their  feet  upon  the  grass. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  two  hundred  people 
gathered  upon  this  lawn,  listening  spell-bound  to  the 
story  of  the  Cross,  as  it  was  told  out  by  the  speakers. 

I  was  very  weakly  and  delicate  during  most  of  the 
time  that  I  remained  under  the  roof  of  these  loving 
friends.  The  visit  (they  would  not  let  us  go)  extended 
to  nearly  a  year,  during  all  which  time  everything 
that  loving  thought  could  suggest  for  my  help  and 
comfort  was  freely,  lavishly  given. 

In  February,  with  the  near  coming  of  the  spring — 
a  season  which  used  invariably  to  prostrate  me — I 
went  to  Bournemouth,  wrhere  I  recovered  a  certain 
measure  of  strength. 

A  few  weeks  \vith  our  dear  friends  the  St.  Barbe 
Bakers,  of  West  End  (during  which  time  I  essayed 
once  more  some  public  work),  further  set  me  up ; 
and  a  few  weeks  later  I  found  myself  with  my  wife, 
by  invitation,  at  Winchester. 

After  some  months  of  very  blessed  fellowship  and 
service  with  the  workers  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  we 
went  to  live  at  Shawford,  three  miles  from  Win 
chester. 

I  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the 
friends  who  conducted  the  work  of  that  remarkable 
institution  and  mission,  "  The  Winchester  Soldiers' 
Home  and  Evangelistic  Mission,"  and  when  the  break 
with  my  last  work  came,  I  went  "  to  pastor  "  (as  my 
friend  Mr.  Edwards  put  it)  the  work  at  their  hall  at 
Shawford. 
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The  history  of  this  remarkable  work,  the  influence 
of  which  is  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose 
converts  are  labouring  in  every  clime,  the  ramifica 
tions  of  which  are  ever  spreading  and  consolidating 
(since  it  is  no  use  to  "  lengthen  t/ie  cords  "  if  we  do  not 
"  strengthen  the  stakes  "),  has  been  told  in  a  very  hand 
some  little  volume,  entitled  "  On  Active  Service," 
from  which  I  cull  a  few  pages,  which  must  form  a 
separate  chapter. 
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Chapter  XX 

SOME   EXTRACTS 

THE  CALL  TO  ARMS. 
"Women,  whose  rich  graves  deck 

The  work  of  strife's  red  spade, 
Shining  wrecks  of  the  wreck 

This  tempest  of  war  has  made  ; 
You  whose  sweet  pure  love 

Round  every  suffering  twined, 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  sky  above, 

Bent  o'er  all  human  kind  ; 
Whose  thrilling  voices  ever 

Such  words  of  comfort  bore, 
That  many  a  poor  boy  never 

Such  music  had  heard  before  ; 
Whose  deeds  were  so  sweet  and  gracious 

Wherever  your  light  feet  trod, 
That  every  step  seemed  precious, 

As  if  it  were  that  of  God." 

IT    was    a    few   months    before   Waterloo.      The 
English  War  Office  authorities  sat  in  grave  and 
earnest  consultation.      Before  them,  upon  the  table, 
were  spread  letters,  despatches,  requisitions,  and  all 
the  multifarious  litter  of  such  councils. 

"  We  must  have  some  strong  women  for  the  hard 
work  of  the  camps  ! "  were  the  imperative  words  of 
one  of  the  above  requisitions.  But  how  was  this 
order  to  be  executed  by  the  Home  authorities,  since 
all  the  strong  women  of  the  regiments  were  hampered 
with  children,  and  children  are  not  wanted  in  camp? 
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Grave  faces  were  puckered  and  smooth  brows  were 
seamed,  until  one  of  the  council  suggested  that 
"since  the  children  must  go  with  the  mothers,  let 
them  be  utilized  ;  they  could  at  least  pick  lint." 

It  was  thus  that  strong  women  and  their  smaller, 
weaker  children  were  found  in  camp  at  famous 
Waterloo. 

There  has  been  many  a  Waterloo  fought  since 
then  between  heaven  and  hell,  but  very  rarely  has 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  requisitioned  the  strong  women  of 
His  Church  "  to  do  the  hard  work  of  camp  or  field." 
The  records  of  hard,  persistent,  successful  Christian 
service  show  a  long  list  of  weakly,  in  many  instances 
invalid,  women,  who,  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight, 
possessed  with  the  indomitable  courage  that  is  born 
only  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  dared  and  accomplished 
great  things  for  God. 

Of  two  such  God's  women,  engaged  for  many 
years  in  a  great  fight,  against  mighty  odds,  this 
story  of  battling  and  victory  must  needs  tell  some 
thing. 

They  were  not  strong  women  (physically),  and 
they  were  only  babes  in  Christ  when  they  were 
called  to  active  service.  At  boarding-school,  as  girls, 
they  had  been  glad  to  perform  the  "  children's  work  " 
of  picking  lint  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Franco-German 
War.  As  babes  in  Christ  they  longed  to  serve  their 
King,  and  hoped  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
pick  lint  for  God's  army.  They  never  dreamed  that 
He  had  already  stamped  sword-belts  with  their  num 
bers,  sharpened  weapons  for  their  use,  and  put  their 
names  upon  the  strength  of  a  fighting  regiment  in 
His  army.  But  to  our  story  ! 

Weak,  frail,  trembling,  suffering,  leaning   heavily 
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upon  a  crook-handled  stick  for  support,  Miss  Louisa 
Perks  walked  down  through  a  low  street  in  Win 
chester  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  severe  pain 
and  attendant  weakness  and  prostration  of  serious 
illness  threatened  to  make  her  a  confirmed  invalid. 
Yet  her  new  life  in  God  made  her  heart  yearn 
over  the  lost  souls  all  around  her,  and  she  longed 
to  help  in  some  small  measure  the  glorious  Christ 
crusade. 

Her  painful  journey  was  made  that  day  to  invite 
the  tramps  and  other  inmates  of  a  lodging-house  to  a 
free  tea  at  the  St.  John's  Rooms,  and  in  connection 
with  a  Gospel  Mission  then  being  held  by  Mr.  C. 
Edwards,  evangelist. 

The  visit  to  this  lodging-house  led  to  the  regular 
visitation  of  other  lodging-houses,  where  the  Gospel 
story  was  read,  sung,  and  told  to  the  motley  crowds 
gathered  in  these  wretched  places,  until  very  soon, 
from  such  unlikely  soil,  there  began  to  spring  some 
buds  of  grace. 

Where  the  fight  is  hottest  the  bravest  must  go,  and 
there  went  God's  brave  but  weakly  lint-picker.  None, 
save  the  brave  little  army  of  lodging-house  workers 
who,  up  and  down  this  land  of  ours,  face  the  horrors 
of  these  dens,  know  what  such  work  means.  We 
think  as  we  write  of  the  lines  of  America's  rugged 
poet — 

"  What  is  this  sign  that  is  claiming  the  sight? 
*  Lodgings  within  here  at  five  cents  per  night  ! ' 
Let  me  examine  this  cheap-entered  nest, 
Pay  my  five  cents,  and  go  in  with  the  rest ; 
Let  me  jot  down  with  sly  pen,  but  sincere, 
What  in  this  garret  I  see,  smell,  and  hear. 
Great,  gloomy  den  !  where,  on  close  clustered  shelves 
Shelterless  wretches  can  shelter  themselves  ; 
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Pestilence  drugged  is  the  murderous  air, 
Full  of  the  breathings  of  want  and  despair  ! 
Horrible  place  !— where  the  crushed  race 
Winces  'neath  poverty's  dolefullest  blight- 
Bivouac  of  suffering,  sin,  and  disgrace  ; 
What  can  you  look  for  at  five  cents  per  night  ? 

-x-  *  *  * 

Sympathy's  tear,  warm  and  sincere, 
Cannot  but  glisten  while  lingering  near. 
Edge  not  away,  sir,  in  horror  of  fear, 
These  are  your  brothers— this  family  here  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Help  them  get  out ;  help  them  keep  out  \ 
Labour  to  teach  them  what  life  is  about ; 
Give  them  a  hand  unencumbered  with  doubt ; 
Feed  them  and  clothe  them,  but  pilot  them  out. 
Suffering  mortals,  whate'er  they  have  been, 
Soonest  can  mend  from  assistance  within. 
Warm  them  and  feed  them— they're  animals  then  ; 
Teach  them  and  love  them — they  spring  into  men" 

And  to  "  teach  and  to  love  "  these  people,  to  "  help 
them  to  get  out  and  keep  out,"  became  the  joyous 
service  of  this  single-handed  worker. 

She  had  often  wondered  why,  at  school,  at  home, 
abroad  on  the  Continent,  and  everywhere  else,  she, 
with  her  sister,  who  was  in  Germany  at  this  time, 
had  seemed  impelled  to  learn  and  keep  up  their  ac 
quaintance  with  so  many  languages.  In  the  sweet 
simple  life  they  had  led  in  their  village  home  there 
were  no  opportunities  of  using  these  languages.  But 
"  God's  purposes  were  ripening  fast,"  and  Miss  Louisa 
Perks  found  that  this  "  gift  of  tongues  "  was  wanted 
in  the  lodging-houses. 

From  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  Bibles 
almost  every  man  and  woman  among  the  refugees 
heard  the  wonderful  story  of  salvation  from  the  lips 
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of  this  worker  in  their  own  tongue.  One  day,  during 
one  of  these  services,  there  sat  a  group  of  swarthy- 
skinned  people,  who  gazed  sadly,  vacantly,  unin- 
terestedly  upon  the  room  full  of  people  who  were 
drinking  in  the  old,  old  story.  Suddenly  Miss  Perks, 
noticing  the  sad  looks  of  the  little  party,  and  making 
a  guess  at  their  nationality,  began  to  read  from  the 
Italian  Testament.  The  men  leaped  to  their  feet  as 
though  electrified,  and  such  a  scene  of  gladness  and 
exuberant  joy  ensued  as  could  only  be  enacted  by 
those  impulsive,  excitable  Southerners  when  fully 
aroused. 

What  are  the  Christian  young  ladies  of  this  country 
doing  with  the  "  gift  of  languages  "  which  costs  scores 
of  pounds  and  years  of  study  to  acquire  ?  There  are 
myriads  of  wanderers  from  every  clime  whose  hearts 
are  hungering  for  a  sound  of  their  mother  tongue, 
who,  if  they  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  a  brave,  Christ- 
loving  English  girl,  as  it  told  out  or  read  the  story  of 
God's  love  to  the  lost,  would  very  likely  be  predis 
posed  toward  the  God  whose  name  was  thus  con 
nected  with  the  tongue  of  their  own  land. 

For  two  years  this  work  went  on,  then  there  came 
the  first  sound  of  the  military  tread,  to  whose  after, 
fuller,  measured  tramp  these  "  lint-picking  "  children 
of  God's  army  were  to  learn  to  march  and  fight. 

The  Militia  boys  called  up  for  drill  were,  for  lack 
of  room  at  barracks  or  in  the  inns  of  the  town, 
billeted  at  the  lodging-Jioiises  (!)  Over  these  lads 
the  hearts  of  the  sisters  yearned  with  a  great  longing, 
to  help  them  and  keep  them  from  the  awful  tempta 
tions  that  were  deliberately  laid  in  their  path  by 
human  vampires — male  and  female.  . 

It  was  about  this  time  that   Miss   Emma   Perks 
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returned  from  Germany,  and  immediately  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  in  conjunction  with  her 
sister.  The  Lord  sent  forth  His  servants  in  pairs. 

A  small  room  was  taken,  fitted  with  seats,  a 
harmonium  was  secured,  and  many  of  these  lads  were 
won  from  evil  surroundings  to  spend  all  their  spare 
time  in  this  safe  and  pleasant  harbour.  Real,  rich 
blessing  that  was  destined  to  be  permanent  followed, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  two  workers  were  greatly 
encouraged. 

All  this  time,  slowly  but  surely,  the  bodily  health 
of  Miss  Louisa  Perks  was  being  built  up,  until  to  the 
eyes  of  many  there  was  something  well-nigh  miracu 
lous  in  the  case. 

The  next  year  when  the  Militia  were  called  up  for 
training  they  were  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Imme 
diately  on  their  arrival  they  themselves  went  and 
secured  the  room,  then  sent  to  tell  the  Misses  Perks 
that  they  were  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the  old 
times. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  sisters  they  found  among  the 
Militia  lads  a  number  of  soldiers— regulars.  Miss 
Perks  felt  constrained  to  protest  against  their  pre 
sence,  saying,  "  This  room  and  these  services  are  for 
the  Militia."  "  But  we  were  Militia  last  year,"  pleaded 
the  young  fellows.  "  We  used  always  to  meet  here 
last  year,  and  we  are  the  same  lads  this  year,  only  we 
are  a  year  older,  a  little  bigger,  and  have  enlisted 
proper  since  then." 

It  was  so,  they  were  the  same  lads,  and  their  souls 
were  equally  precious  to  Jesus,  and — well,  after  much 
persuasion,  the  workers  accepted  the  arguments  of 
the  young  soldiers,  and,  feeling  it  to  be  God's  door  of 
service,  opened  wider,  entered  it  tremblingly,  but  in 
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faith,  and  once  more  the  little  home  was  established 
and  the  evangelistic  services  commenced. 

Room  after  room  for  the  latter  was  rented,  each 
in  its  turn  becoming  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
anxious  crowds  who  were  inquiring  the  way  of 
salvation.  All  classes  of  people  came  in  throngs  to 
these  services,  which  were  conducted  by  the  two 
sisters. 

On  one  occasion,  about  this  time,  a  remarkable 
instance  occurred  in  connection  with  these  ever- 
crowded  evangelistic  meetings.  The  spacious  St. 
John's  Rooms,  which  night  after  night  were  filled 
with  an  anxious  crowd  of  people,  had  been  let  some 
months  in  advance  for  a  wonderful  dwarf  and 
monstrosity  show  for  three  days.  This  show  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  series  of  services,  and  the  friends 
were  compelled  to  secure  some  other  room  for  at 
least  three  nights.  The  Guildhall  was  the  only  room 
adequate  for  their  purpose.  The  person  having  the 
letting  of  the  hall  there  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
prevent  its  being  granted  for  such  a  purpose  as 
"  Gospel  services  "(!),  but  in  the  end  was  compelled  to 

yield.     But   he   demanded   the   fees   at   once three 

guineas.  Miss  Perks  had  received  a  cheque  for  that 
very  amount  only  the  night  before  from  a  late 
opposer  of  the  good  work,  who,  after  watching  it  very 
critically  for  a  long  time,  saw  the  real  blessing  that 
flowed  from  these  constant  efforts,  and  gave  thanks 
in  the  form  mentioned  above. 

"  Of  course,"  said  many  people,  "  they  won't  get 
many  to  their  services  while  the  show  is  on."  But 
such  people  were  mistaken.  The  services  were  a 

glorious  success— the  show  was  an  utter  failure and 

the  neglected  monstrosities  were  glad  to  pack  up  and 
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leave  two  days  before  their  time  was  up,  forfeiting 
the  hire  of  the  rooms,  of  course,  and  pocketing  their 
disappointment. 

Many  very  wonderful  conversions  were  seen  about 
this  time. 

Day  by  day  God  so  set  the  seal  of  His  approval 
upon  the  work  that  in  earnest  prayer  the  workers 
sought  definite  guidance  as  to  His  mind  for  the 
future.  Did  He  intend  this  work  to  become  a 
permanent  thing  ? 

"  Give  us  a  sign,  Lord  !  "  was  their  souls'  cry.  "  Let 
us  have  a  special  token  if  we  are  to  lay  out  our 
future  with  special  regard  to  the  soldiers  in  this  city." 

And  that  night,  after  a  service  in  the  wool  stores, 
a  soldier  just  home  from  India,  after  eight  years' 
absence,  cried  aloud  for  mercy  and  found  salvation. 
The  hearts  of  the  workers  took  up  sentry-go  immedi 
ately  on  the  watch-tower  of  the  Lord,  watching  and 
waiting  for  fresh  developments. 

The  services  went  on  for  full  three  months.  The 
total  expenses  were  necessarily  large,  and  the  respon 
sibility  for  two,  then,  moneyless  girls  to  face  was 
very  great.  But  they  believed  in  God,  and  that  they 
were  working  at  His  call. 

At  the  close  of  the  three  months  the  voluntary 
offering  boxes  were  opened  again,  and  the  amounts 
calculated.  This  was  the  result :  expenses,  £40  $s.  6d. ; 
receipts,  £40  3^.  7\d.  Hallelujah  ! 

At  the  termination  of  the  annual  Militia  training 
in  1877  a  deputation  of  soldiers  from  Winchester 
Barracks  waited  upon  the  Misses  Perks  with  an 
urgent  petition,  in  the  form  of  a  round-robin,  that  the 
services  might  be  put  upon  a  real  permanent  basis, 
and  continued  for  their  benefit. 
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Their  request  was  indeed  a  reasonable  one,  for 
they  urged  that  whilst  the  militiamen  were  only  sta 
tioned  in  the  town  for  one  or  two  months  in  the  year, 
they  themselves  were  quartered  there  all  the  year 
round. 

Listening  with  eager  interest  to  all  this,  the  Misses 
Perks  could  not  but  feel  that  God  was  leading  them 
by  a  way  they  knew  not.  But  ever  since  they  have 
been  proving  that  "  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right 
way." 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  appeared  in  the  way 
of  assent  to  the  soldiers'  petition  was  the  question 
of  a  permanent  room.  "Find  us  the  place,  and, 
God  helping  us,  we  will  do  all  you  wish,"  said  the 
sisters. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  this  that  another 
request  came  from  the  soldiers  :  "  Will  you  please 
meet  us  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  at  the  old  Gym 
nasium,  Hyde  Close  ? " 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed  the  sisters 
repaired  to  the  spot.  There  were  eight  soldiers 
present  waiting  at  the  open  door  of  the  place. 

But  oh,  what  a  place  it  was  !  A  huge,  lofty,  barn- 
like  structure.  Not  a  sound  pane  of  glass  in  any 
window  frame.  Walls  crumbling  from  neglect. 
Great  heaps  of  refuse,  old,  dry  mortar,  bricks,  a'nd  a 
world  of  other  debris.  And  this  was  the  place  these 
loving,  simple-hearted  soldiers  proposed  for  a  perma 
nent  service-room  and  home  for  themselves  in  their 
spare  time!  Their  faces  beamed  with  an  inward 
faith  and  an  honest  delight. 

They  took  no  note  of  the  dismayed  look  of  the 
two  girl-workers  before  them.  They  saw  only  two 
divinely  appointed  leaders,  and  they  got  to  prayer. 

16 
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All  eight  of  the  soldiers  prayed.     They  prayed  in  the 
spirit  of  a  favourite  song  of  theirs— 

"  All  things  are  possible  to  him 
That  can  in  Jesus'  name  believe. 

Lord,  I  no  more  Thy  truth  blaspheme, 
Thy  truth  I  lovingly  receive  ; 

I  can,  I  do  believe  in  Thee, 

All  things  are  possible  to  me." 

When  every  one  present  had  prayed,  the  soldiers 
began  at  once  to  clear  the  place. 

The  next  week  was  Mildmay  Week.  The  sisters 
were  going  to  the  Conference.  They  promised  the 
men  that,  if  possible,  they  would  interest  some  of  the 
friends  whom  they  might  meet  there  in  the  contem 
plated  work,  and  try  to  bring  back  some  funds  to 
start  the  scheme  in  real  earnest,  the  men  promising 
at  the  same  time  to  have  a  decent  hall  for  them  to 
come  into  on  their  return. 

THE  ROUTE—  NEW  QUARTERS—  TRAINING- 
DISCIPLINE. 

"We  struck  our  camp  at  break  of  day—  we  marched  into  the 

fight  ; 
We  laid  the  rose  of  pleasure  down,  and  grasped  the  thorns  of 

right. 

Our  faces  set  with  iron  deeds  that  yet  were  to  be  done  ; 
Our  muskets  clean  and  bright  and  new,  and  glistening  in  the 


sun. 


"  '  Courage  !  '  your  Captain  cries, 
Who  all  your  toil  foreknew  ; 
'  Toil  ye  shall  have  ;  yet  all  despise, 
I  have  o'ercome  for  you.  '  " 

Mildmay   Week  passed,  and  the  two  sisters  took 
train  to  return   to    Winchester,   but  their  visions  of 
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a  contributed  golden  store  towards  the  work  had 
not  been  realized.  A  band  of  soldiers  met  them  at 
the  station,  and  escorted  them  to  the  newly  acquired 
premises. 

There  had  certainly  been  a  wonderful  transforma 
tion  made  in  the  few  days.  The  ground— the  floor- 
was  cleared  and  levelled.  The  walls  were  white 
washed.  The  sashes  were  glazed  (?)  with  oiled  paper. 
A  chair,  purchased  for  u.  3^.,  stood  shy  and  lonely- 
looking  upon  a  platform  made  of  tea-chests  and  other 
grocers'  boxes.  Half  a  kitchen  table— both  leaves 
were  gone — was  screened  round  with  a  piece  of  old- 
fashioned  red  chintz.  The  remainder  of  the  place 
looked  almost  more  barren  and  barn-like  than  be 
fore  on  account  of  its  cleared  emptiness,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  it  except  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
stools  for  seats.  But  the  work  that  this  had  entailed 
upon  the  few  brave  fellows  who  had  wrought  the 
transformation  was  enormous. 

"  We  have  no  money,"  said  the  sisters,  "  but  we 
have  God,  and  He  is  ail  that  we  need." 

"  Here  is  half  a  crown,  miss,  to  start  with,"  said  one 
young  fellow.  "  I  can  never  praise  God  enough  for 
His  love  in  saving  me,  and  I  would  like  to  give  this 
trifle  as  a  thank-offering." 

This  man,  a  civilian,  thinking  the  services  were 
only  for  soldiers,  had  been  wont  to  hide  shyly  behind 
the  door  of  the  cottage  where  the  meetings  were  first 
held.  But  there  in  his  hiding  the  Word  of  God  had 
found  him,  and  he  was  truly  saved. 

"  Praise  God  !  "  fervently  ejaculated  Miss  Perks,  the 
directress  of  the  mission,  as  she  received  the  offering. 
"  We  have  now  fairly  launched  upon  our  new  enter 
prise  with  a  whole  Saviour  and  halfa.  crown," 
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The  spirit  of  this  convert  still  pervades  the  converts 
and  others  in  connection  with  this  mighty  mission. 
This  was  beautifully  illustrated  a  short  time  since  in 
the  case  of  a  domestic  servant.  While  waiting  at 
table  she  heard  her  master  recounting  some  stories  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  which  he  had  heard  that  day  at 
a  meeting.  One  of  these  stories  was  of  a  servant 
girl  who  had  saved  quite  a  number  of  threepenny 
pieces,  and  having  polished  them  brilliantly  with 
leather  and  plate  powder,  had  presented  them  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home  as  a  thank-offering  for  blessing 
received  at  the  regular  services. 

The  listening  maid  pondered  over  this  story,  with 
the  result  that  ten  weeks  after  she  appeared  one 
clay  before  her  mistress  with  half  a  crown,  and  the 
request  that  the  money  might  be  forwarded  to  the 
Home. 

"  But  you  cannot  afford  half  a  crown  !  "  said  the 
mistress. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am,  I  can,"  replied  the  girl  ;  "  I 
earned  it  on  purpose  for  the  home." 

"  Earned  it,  Phcebc !  But  how  ? "  asked  the 
astonished  lady. 

"  By  washing  the  dog,  ma'am,"  said  the  delighted 
girl.  "  You  know  I  never  would  wash  him  when  I 
first  came,  and  you  asked  me,  for  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do.  You  said  you  would  give  me  threepence 
a  week  for  doing  it,  but  this  did  not  tempt  me.  But 
when  I  heard  of  the  work  of  those  ladies  and  others 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  of  that  poor  girl  who  gave 
her  polished  threepenny  bits,  why,  I  determined  to 
wash  the  snappy,  cross  little  dog  for  Jesus." 

As  we  write  and  as  you  read,  surely  this  girl's  self- 
denial  inspires  while  it  shames  us. 
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"  God's  love  hath  in  us  wealth  upheap'd, 
Only  by  giving  it  is  reap'd  ; 
The  body  withers,  and  the  mind 
Is  pent  up  in  a  selfish  rind. 

Give  thought,  give  strength,  give  deeds,  give  pelf, 
Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself, 
Give,  give,  be  always  giving, 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living  ; 
The  more  we  give  the  more  we  live." 

The  first  Sunday  in  the  new  premises  was  a 
glorious  time.  On  that  ground-floor  the  packed 
people  stood,  all  the  time  drinking  the  wondrous 
message  of  salvation.  Surroundings,  fatigue,  every 
thing  uncomfortable  in  fact,  seemed  forgotten,  while 
Christ,  the  Saviour  for  all,  was  uplifted.  Tired, 
excited,  but  overflowing  with  gladness  and  gratitude, 
the  humble,  trustful  workers  lay  down  to  rest  that 
night. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  they  were  to  meet  the 
landlord  at  the  hall  to  pay  the  first  week's  rent.  On 
his  arrival  his  surprise  at  the  transformation  was  only 
equalled  by  his  interest  in  all  the  particulars  told 
him.  The  story  of  the  whole  thing  touched  him  so 
that  he  gave  back  the  first  week's  rent  by  way  of  a 
subscription. 

The  only  money  the  sisters  had  now  in  hand  was 
the  amount  of  the  collections  taken  upon  the  Sunday. 
This  had  to  be  used  at  once  to  pay  for  hymn-books 
and  other  absolutely  necessary  items.  Difficulties 
many  and  great  had  now  to  be  encountered.  Strong 
and,  in  some  instances,  bitter  persecution  met  them, 
and  this  from  sources  where  the  right  hand  of  loving, 
loyal  fellowship  ought  to  have  been  extended. 

An  amusing  instance  of  how  a  simple,  true-hearted 
convert  of  one  of  the  first  services  in  the  new  hall— 
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which  was  by  this  time  known  as  the  Soldiers'  Home 
— turned  the  tables  upon  an  opponent  of  the  work 
may  well  find  a  place  here.  The  clergyman  of  the 
church  where  this  simple-hearted  working  man  had 
been  wont  to  attend  met  him,  stopped,  and  said,  "  I 
have  not  seen  you  at  church  lately — how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  go  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  now,  sir." 

"  To  that  irregular  meeting-place  !  "  exclaimed  the 
angry  cleric.  "  Why,  it  is  all  irregular  ;  the  services, 
the  people  who  conduct  them,  and  the  people  who 
attend  them." 

With  his  honest  eyes  wide  open  with  astonishment 
the  man  replied,  "  Irregular,  sir  !  Why,  it's  the  only 
place  in  the  town  where  things  is  done  regular.  Its 
doors  is  always  open,  and  there's  always  some  one  to 
speak  a  word  to  you.  The  services  is  regular  every 
night,  sir,  an'  I'm  sure  yer  may  come  most  anytime 
yer  like  in  the  week  to  the  cJiiLrcJi  an'  find  it  all  shut 
up  an'  the  gates  locked.  Then  the  workers  at  the 
Home,  sir,  ain't  a  morsel  irregular,  they's  always 
there,  an'  goes  into  business  in  a  real,  regular  way, 
findin'  out  if  yer  soul's  saved  or  not ;  an'  that,  I  takes 
it,  sir,  is  the  regular  duty  o'  real  preachers,  an' " 

But  the  cleric  was  gone,  regularly  nonplussed  by 
an  irregular  convert  of  an  irregular  work. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  all  opposition,  the 
work  went  on  increasing  day  by  day.  To  the  soldiers 
the  place  was  a  real  Home.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
their  souls  ;  the  place  where  upon  the  finest  wheat  of 
the  promised  land  they  fed  ;  the  spot  where  together, 
a  holy,  happy  family,  they  gathered  in  real,  home 
like,  loving  fellowship  ;  and  the  place  from  which 
they  drew  inspiration  for  real  service  for  God,  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 
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This  work  once  started,  as  the  foregoing  pages 
have  shown,  it  grew  \vith  great  rapidity,  until  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  declare  that  the  whole  earth 
was  filled  with  its  story  ;  certainly,  every  place  where 
the  British  soldier  kept  sentry-go  knew  of  the 
Winchester  Soldiers'  Home. 

From  the  volume  from  which  I  have  just  quoted 
I  cull  one  or  two  incidents,  out  of  a  vast  number,  as 
illustrative  of  some  sides  of  the  work,  though  the 
book  itself  must  be  read  to  give  any  true  idea  of  a 
tithe  of  the  work,  or  of  its  marvellous  romance.  The 
few  cullings  I  here  insert  may  well  retain  their 
distinctive  headings,  as  found  in  the  book. 

"No  SWEARING  ALLOWED." 

"  Bhoys  !  phwat  tl'yer  think  ?  " 

"  It's  too  'ot  to  think,  Mickey.  Why,  it's  as  'ot  as 
Hindia." 

"  Phwell,  guess,  Teddy,  if  it's  too  hot  to  be  afther 
thinkin',  my  bhoy." 

"  Wuss  an'  wuss,  Mickey !  guessin's  wuss  than 
thinkin' ;  I  ain't  no  hand  at  guessin'  at  all.  Allus  gits 
inter  a  mess  when  I  guesses.  Guessed  I  was  in  the 
right  train  fur  Portsmouth  once,  when  I  was  comin' 
off  leave,  so  I  went  off  fast  asleep,  an'  when  they 
woke  me  up  fur  my  ticket  I  was  at  Salisbury." 

All  the  soldiers  roared  with  laughter  as  Teddy  told 
his  story.  Then  they  turned  to  their  Irish  comrade, 
while  one  of  them  asked,  "  But,  Mickey,  what's  yer 
news,  fur  none  o'  us  wants  to  guess,  or " 

"  Perhaps  we'll  pick  ourselves  up  at  Salisbury 
instead  o'  Winchester,"  interrupted  another  man, 
laughing. 

When    the    chorus    of    laughter    had    died    away, 
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Mickey,  with  a  comical  twinkle  in  his  fun-loving 
eyes,  said,  "  Corporal 's  convarted  !  " 

"  To  sergeant  ?  "  asked  a  soldier  wonderingly. 

"  Sergeant ! "  ejaculated  the  Irishman.  Then,  in 
tones  of  mocking  suggestiveness,  he  added,  "  Phy 
didn't  yer  say  colonel  at  onc't  phwile  yer  wur  about 
it  ?  Phwell,  he  ain't  made  nuthin',  if  yer  must  know  ; 
he's  only  convarted." 

"  Do  yer  mean  turned  blue-light  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  That's  it,  Billy,  my  bhoy  !  Yer've  jist  hit  it ;  he's 
turned  religious  !  "  said  the  Irishman. 

Then  every  tongue  was  loosed.  Every  man  had 
some  remark  to  make,  and  some  prophecy  to  utter. 
A  careful  summing  up  of  the  united  prophecies 
amounted  to  this — "  He  won't  keep  it  a  week." 

They  talked  of  Corporal "  keeping  zY,"  as 

though  it  was  some  pledge  made  verbally  or  in 

writing.  But  Corporal 's  religion  wras  not  of  this 

type.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Jesus,  and  his 
Divine  Master  had  come  into  his  soul  to  keep  him. 

As  the  days  and  weeks  passed,  all  his  room-mates 
knew  that  the  corporal  was  a  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  His  influence  was  felt  at  every  turn,  and  a 
marked  change  soon  appeared  in  the  general  life  of 
the  room  over  which  he  had  charge. 

Very  soon  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
upon  the  walls  of  that  barrack-room  was  a  notice, 
well  executed,  in  large  letters,  "  No  SWEARING 
ALLOWED." 

The  order  was  realized  as  a  firm,  manly,  honest 
request,  quite  as  much  as  a  command,  and  thus  it 
became  effective,  and  was  kept. 

After  awhile  there  were  tremendous  preparations 
for  an  inspection  that  was  to  be  made  by  the 
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general.  What  a  scouring,  scrubbing,  polishing, 
brushing,  went  on  !  The  night  before  the  inspection 
every  nerve  in  every  man's  every  finger  ached  with 
the  strain  put  upon  them. 

The  day  of  the  inspection  dawned  fair  and  bright. 
Everything  gleamed  white  in  cleansing,  or  glittered 
with  the  last  chafe  of  polishing.  Every  barrack-room 
was  a  source  of  anxious  pride  to  the  various  corporals 
of  the  rooms.  Things  which  had  no  right  upon  the 
walls  had  all  been  stripped  off  and  stowed  away. 

But  on  the  walls  of  our  corporal's  room  there  still 
hung  the  boldly  printed  notice,  "  No  Swearing 
Allowed."  "  You'd  better  stow  that  thing  away,"  was 
the  advice  given  to  the  young  fellow  on  every  hand. 

He  only  smiled,  saying,  "  No  !  It  is  there  to  stop, 
comrades.  Shall  a  soldier  do  less  for  Christ  than  the 
sailor  did  for  his  king,  when  he  climbed  the  mast 
amid  an  enemy's  fire,  and  nailed  the  Union  Jack  to 
the  topmast  stick  ?  No,  comrades,  I  nailed  that 
notice  there,  and  I'll  take  the  consequences  of  its 
being  there." 

In  due  course  the  general,  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
officers,  reached  our  corporal's  room.  Everything 
official  in  the  room  was  perfect.  And  while  the  great 
man's  eyes  took  in  this  fact,  he  also  took  in  the 
import  of  the  special  notice,  "  No  Swearing  Allowed." 

"  Who  is  the  corporal  of  this  room  ? "  he  asked. 

With  the  salute,  our  man  replied,  "  I  am,  sir." 

"  Did  you  place  that  placard  upon  the  wall  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  enforce  the  precept  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 

Then  the  great  man  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and 
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Tore  down  the  placard  ? 

No  !  He  offered  his  hand  to  the  godly  corporal, 
saying,  "  I  wish  every  barrack-room  in  the  world  had 
such  a  corporal,  and  that  such  a  rule  as  that  was 
everywhere  posted  and  enforced." 

SONG  SHOTS. 

"  It  was  only  a  twittering  song  that  I  heard, 

The  singer  I  could  not  see  ; 
It  had  burst  from  a  caged,  but  happy  bird, 

Yet  it  carried  a  lesson  to  me — 

Our  hearts  may  have  cheer,  though  in  limited  sphere, 
Whate'er  our  surroundings  may  be." 

The  gilded  gondola  with  its  fair  mistress  reclining 
within  the  silken  curtains,  softly  playing  a  tender 
southern  air,  can  easily  make  its  way  up  river  and 
creek,  beneath  arch  and  bridge,  or  float  gracefully 
o'er  the  smooth  waters  of  the  inland  lake.  But  the 
mighty  man-of-war,  with  its  towering,  stately  masts, 
and  its  hull  drawing  many,  many  feet  of  water,  must 
lie  out  a  mile  or  more,  maybe,  from  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  has  often  shown  this 
truth  to  be  full  of  spiritual  meaning  ;  for  the  gondola 
of  Gospel  song  has  often  found  a  way  to  the  soul, 
when  all  the  thunder  of  the  stately  three-decked 
sermon  has  failed  to  reach  the  ear  or  heart  of  the 
sinner.  And  the  Soldiers'  Home  Song  has  been 
blessed  again  and  again  at  home  and  abroad. 


THROUGH  A  WINDOW  IN  WINTON. 

Fretful  with  pain  and  lack  of  many  things,  a  poor 
invalid  tossed  wearily  day  after  day  upon  her  lonely 
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bed.  It  was  all  so  hard  to  bear,  and  heart  and 
frame  were  alike  sick  and  tired.  She  wondered 
whether  she  would  be  happier  if  she  had  her  bed 
shifted  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room.  It  would 
at  least  be  a  change,  and  if  it  did  not  answer,  she 
could  but  be  shifted  back  to  the  old  spot.  So  her 
bed  was  shifted. 

Meanwhile,  a  poor  but  godly  woman,  whose  every 
hour  was  taken  up  in  the  stern  battle  of  life  with 
work  at  the  wash-tub,  was  talking  to  the  directress 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  was  here  that  this  hard 
working  woman  had  been  converted  to  God,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  tell  out  her 
troubles  here. 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  do  something  for  God,"  she 
is  saying  to  Miss  Perks.  "  But  you  know,  Miss,  how 
I  am  situated  ;  except  for  the  break  now  and  again  to 
come  up  here  to  a  meeting  for  a  little  soul-food,  I  am 
regularly  tied  to  my  wash-tub." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  -  — ! "  replied  her  friend. 
"  I  am  sure  He  will,  because  reading  our  hearts  as 
He  does,  He  knows  how  much  you  seek  to  serve 
Him.  You  cannot  always  be  on  your  knees,  I  know, 
but  you  can  ask  Him  to  help  and  guide  and  bless 
you,  even  while  you  are  washing.  You  like  singing. 
Sing  over  your  tub.  Who  knows  but  that  your  song 
may  find  its  way  to  some  weary  heart  ? " 

You  could  not  see  that  woman  for  steam  next 
morning,  as  she  stood  in  her  little  wash-house  over 
her  tub.  But  the  steam  did  not  drown  her  voice,  and 
clear  and  sweet,  above  every  sound,  her  song  rose  up 
in  that  court, — 

"Ask  the  Saviour  to  help  you, 

Comfort,  strengthen,  and  keep  you  ; 
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He  is  willing  to  help  you, 
He  will  carry  you  through." 

That  song  went  on  its  golden  wing  where  preacher, 
or  missionary,  or  visitor  did  not,  could  not  go.  It 
squeezed  its  way  through  the  brown  paper  stuffing 
that  served  for  glass  in  an  attic  sash-frame.  It 
climbed  over  tiled  and  slate  roofs  into  a  dingy  work 
shop,  where  men  stood  sorely  in  need  of  a  Saviour's 
help.  It  met  a  weeping,  dirty-faced  child,  and  dried 
its  tears  and  filled  its  tongue  with  song  instead  of 
sobs.  Tired  mothers  paused  in  their  work,  and  a 
gleam  of  gladness  flashed  into  their  eyes.  Scrubbing 
brushes  caught  the  measure  of  the  song,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  it  their  movement  was  quickened,  and  their 
labour  lightened.  And  still  that  chorus  was  sung 
over  and  over  again, — 

"Ask  the  Saviour  to  help  you, 

Comfort,  strengthen,  and  keep  you  ; 
He  is  willing  to  help  you, 
He  will  carry  you  through." 

How  that  song,  with  its  words  and  cheery  notes, 
scrambled  up  the  angle  of  the  wall  just  opposite  the 
wash-house !  Higher  and  higher  it  went.  Its  clef 
fingers  clasped  the  window-sill  of  the  top  room,  then 
lightly  climbed  through  the  open  sash.  Hovering 
about  the  bed  of  the  invalid  who  occupied  that  room, 
it  soared  close  to  her  ear,  and  sang  softly — 

"  Ask  the  Saviour  to  help  you," 

— and  the  tired,  pain-tossed  sufferer  looked  upwards 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  in  her  heart  murmured, 
"  Would  He  help  me,  I  wonder  ?  " 

With  a  gleeful  gladness  the  song  replied — 

"  He  is  'willing  to  help  you." 
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"But  I  need  so  much  helping,"  murmured  poor, 
tired  faint-heart  again.  But  the  song  knew  no  fear 
or  faint-heartedness,  and  replied— 

"  lie  will  carry  you  througJi" 

Does  all  this  sound  like  parable  to  the  reader? 
Let  me  tell  you  it  is  true — gloriously,  blessedly 
true. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  her  when  the  invalid  had 
her  bed  shifted  over  to  that  corner.  For  the  washer 
woman's  song  climbed  up  into  her  room,  and  on  its 
wings  brought  the  first  gleams  of  light  and  truth  to 
gladden  that  weary  heart.  And  that  Winchester 
Soldiers'  Home  convert  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
she  could  clo  something  for  Jesus,  even  though  she 
had  but  little  time  to  leave  her  work. 

The  song  service,  in  fact  the  whole  musical  arrange 
ments  of  the  Home,  are  wisely,  beautifully  directed 
by  Miss  Emma  Perks,  of  whose  musical  gifts  and 
taste — vocal  and  instrumental — we  would  fain  enlarge 
upon  here,  but  we  know  that  such  prominence  would 
be  distasteful  to  that  devoted  lady.  "  Let  the  book 
speak  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  and  what  He  has 
wrought,"  she  would  say. 

This  much,  however,  we  must  remark  in  passing, 
that  so  exceptionally  spiritually  sweet  and  telling  is 
the  singing  at  the  Home  that  the  most  experienced 
workers,  the  most  travelled  evangelists,  listen  in 
wonder  when  they  make  their  first  visit,  and  often 
find  their  eyes  suffused  with  tears  as  they  listen. 

The  writer  will  not  easily  forget  the  look  of 
amazed  delight  that  filled  the  face  of  one  of  God's 
most  gifted,  world-known  evangelists,  when,  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  a  ten  days'  mission  at  the  Soldiers' 
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Home,  the  six  or  seven  hundred  gathered  people,  led 
by  the  choir  and  a  splendid  American  organ,  burst 
into  that  rapturous  song  : — 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  His, 
Sing  !  sing  !  sing  unto  the  Lord." 

Neither  shall  we  forget  the  tearful,  delighted  sur 
prise  of  two  lady  workers,  who  are  at  the  head  of 
a  similar  work  to  this,  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

"  We  came  to  see  this  work,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
get  a  hint  or  two  for  our  own  service,"  said  one  of 
these  ladies,  "  but  the  whole  thing  is  a  wonder  and 
a  delight,  and,  best  of  all,  a  real  inspiration  to  us. 
Truly  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

But  no  place  can  be  the  "  gate  of  heaven  "  to  a 
believer  save  God  be  there.  And  herein  lies  the 
great  secret  of  all  service — song  or  otherwise — at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  Winchester :  God  is  in  all. 

The  two  chief  mottos  you  find  upon  the  walls  of 
their  various  mission  halls  supply  the  key  to  the 
spiritual  blessing  that  is  ever  realized  by  all  who  visit 
them.  These  mottos  are — 

"  GOD  FIRST." 
"  JESUS  ONLY." 

The  last  illustration  was  a  Song  Shot  at  home  ;  let 
one  from  abroad  find  a  place  next. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private,  but  every  one  knew  at 
first  glance  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  With  his  past 
career  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  just  to  say  that 
drink  and  extravagance  ruined  him,  and  forced  him 
to  take  his  place  as  a  recruit  in  the  Queen's  army. 

At  first  he  went  through  all  the  duties  of  his  new 
life  in  a  sullen,  mechanical  fashion.  His  spirit  was 
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bruised  and  crushed,  and  the  young  life  seemed  dead 
within  him. 

By-ancl-by  all  the  bitterness  of  the  change  in  his 
life  and  surroundings  began  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  the  life  grew  hateful  to  him.  The  coarseness  of 
those  around  him  ;  the  food — this  more  especially  as 
regards  the  cooking  and  its  flavourlessness — the  twang 
which  the  steel  of  the  three-pronged  fork  gave  his 
food ;  the  enforced  discipline  ;  the,  to  him,  small- 
minded,  vulgar  officialism  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  ;  these,  and  a  host  of  other  things,  began  to 
fret  him,  and  instead  of  patiently  submitting  to  the 
chafe  of  the  collar  he  had  himself  forged,  he  grew 
restive. 

Then,  for  twelve  months,  he  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  time  in  cells,  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination. 
One  day  he  found  his  way  to  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
Winchester.  God  met  him  there,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  he  gave  himself  fully  to  the  Lord,  and 
became  a  humble,  earnest  Christian. 

The  tocsin  of  war  in  the  East  rang  throughout  our 
land,  and  among  the  marshalled  troops  that  left  these 
shores  was  our  soldier.  Strong  in  God,  with  a  divine 
joy  in  his  heart,  a  voice  full  of  power  and  sweetness, 
added  to  a  love  of  song,  gave  him  the  idea  of  making 
the  leisure  time  in  his  company  pleasant  to  all  by 
teaching  them  to  sing.  He  sent  to  England  for  a 
large  parcel  of  "  Sankey's "  hymn-books,  and  very 
soon  the  comrades  in  his  company,  and  some  in  other 
companies,  caught  the  infection,  and  learnt  to  love 
to  sing. 

All  went  well  with  him  until  that  world-famed 
march  to  Candahar.  During  that  arduous  march  he 
became  very  ill,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  keep 
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up  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  "fall  out." 
The  end  came  swiftly.  It  was  full  of  pain  ;  but  the 
joy  of  God  crowned  his  every  utterance,  in  spite  of 
the  pain. 

Just  before  he  died  he  said  to  the  comrade  who 
was  nursing  him,  "  Tell  Miss  Perks  that  all  is  well. 
I  am  washed.  She  will  know  what  I  allude  to." 

His  allusion  was  to  a  sweet  little  poem  which,  with 
several  others,  he  composed  and  left  with  Miss  Perks, 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  Home,  before  starting  for  the 
East. 

No  one  can  ever  estimate  the  power  of  Gospel 
song,  under  even  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Christian 
service.  How  much  more  difficult,  then,  for  any 
to  estimate  its  power  under  the  circumstances 
described  above. 

The  fact  is,  however,  clearly  proved  by  after 
events  that  the  habit  of  singing  the  Gospel  during 
that  memorable  Eastern  campaign,  introduced  and 
fostered  by  the  soldier  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
served  to  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  many  Christian 
soldiers  during  that  time.  So  that  when  that  godly 
officer,  the  justly-honoured,  well-known  Christian 
general,  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  announced  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  meet  any  of  the  soldiers  for  Bible 
study  and  spiritual  talk  at  certain  stated  times,  he 
was  amazed  at  the  number  of  men  who  responded  to 
his  invitation. 

Equally  surprised  was  he  to  note  that  almost  all 
brought  with  them  well-used  Bibles,  over  whose 
intricate  paths — as  they  appear  to  some  people — 
these  men  quickly  and  intelligently  found  their  way. 

"  How  comes  this,  men  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Where  did 
you  thus  learn  to  know  and  love  your  Bibles  ?  " 
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"At  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Winchester,"  they  re 
plied. 

This  was  that  godly  officer's  first  knowledge  of  the 
place,  and  one  of  his  earliest  visits  on  his  return  to 
England  was  to  the  Home  itself,  to  see  its  work,  the 
name  of  General  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  G.C.B.,  appearing 
for  many  years  as  president  of  the  work. 

Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Phayre  (whom  I  was 
privileged  to  know  intimately,  and  with  whom  I  was 
in  touch  just  previous  to  his  death,  with  a  view  to  his 
presidency  of  a  great  and  growing  work  of  Bible 
study),  I  have  wondered  often  of  late  if  any  real  good 
biography  of  him  will  appear,  for  surely  no  soldier 
of  this  century  ever  had  a  more  marvellous,  romantic 
life  history  (as  regards  his  army  service)  than  dear 
old  Sir  Robert. 

The  work  (if  he  left  data  from  which  it  could  be 
compiled)  ought  to  be  done  by  some  one  who  could 
sympathetically  enter  into  the  fervid,  Protestant, 
spiritual  character  and  work  of  the  great  and  good 
man,  and  by  one  who  could,  and  would,  give  proper 
prominence  to  the  wondrous  providences  exhibited 
by  God  towards  him  in  his  stirring  military  career. 

Who  that  ever  heard  him  tell  of  that  wondrous 
escape  from  poisoning  at  the  hands  of  that  raging, 
angry  rajah,  at  Barossa,  with  all  the  story  of  the 
trial  that  ensued,  with  its  triumphant  results,  but  has 
been  thrilled  with  the  brave,  godly  old  general's 
recital  ? 

Then  his  marvellous  Abyssinian  experiences  of 
special  providences  and  of  answers  to  prayer  are 
like  a  chapter  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  who  would  welcome  and 
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revel  in  a  graphically  written  biography  of  this  man, 
who  was  God's  gift  to  His  Church  at  large,  and  who 
could  not  truly  be  claimed  by  any  one  section  of  the 
visible  Church. 

A  year  or  two  before  his  death,  Charles  Reade,  the 
novelist,  of  whose  absolute  conversion  to  God  there 
appears  to  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  became  ac 
quainted  with  the  heads  of  the  work  at  the  Win 
chester  Soldiers'  Home,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  itself.  Had  the  gifted  writer  lived,  what 
marvellous  stories  might  he  not  have  written,  from 
the  stores  of  soldier  and  other  romance  which  Miss 
Perks  could  tell,  and  for  which  she  could  always  pro 
duce  data. 

I  remember  hearing  that  he  did,  in  fact,  contemplate 
some  such  work. 

Some  of  the  stories  are  marvellous  in  their  facts, 
and  more  marvellous  still  in  their  possibilities,  as  data 
for  enlarged  writing.  I  can  only  give  one  or  two 
instances,  taken  from  the  volume  mentioned  above. 

WAS  HE  A  CAIN? 

The  grounds  of  the  old  mansion  had  seen  many 
strange  scenes  and  changes  in  connection  with  the 
family  whose  name  it  had  borne  for  so  many  years, 
but  it  never  had  witnessed  anything  more  sad  than 
that  which  occurred  on  this  particular  day — a  fierce, 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers.  People 
called  them  brothers,  but  this  was  more  from  custom 
and  courtesy  than  from  actual  right  or  truth. 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  wealth  and  standing, 
who  had  lost  his  first  wife,  had  married  a  widow  lady 
who  had  a  son  just  about  the  same  age  as  his  own 
son  and  heir. 
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The  relations  between  the  two  young  men  were 
usually  of  a  very  cordial  nature,  but  to-day  a  quarrel 
had  occurred.  The  son  of  the  second  wife  had 
appeared  with  a  scarf  pin  in  his  necktie  that  had 
belonged  to  the  dead  mother  of  the  other  son.  The 
request  of  the  latter  that  the  pin  should  be  given 
up  was  treated  somewhat  mockingly  by  the  other, 
and  hard  words  followed.  Blows  followed  the  angry' 
words,  then  a  fearful  struggle  ensued. 

Presently  the  heir  of  the  house  struck  the  wearer 
of  the  pin  a  fearful  blow  and  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
He  lay  motionless  and  silent.  No  quiver  of  lip  or 
eyelid,  no  apparent  heave  of  the  breast,  no  sten  of 
breath. 

The  horror-stricken  brother  bent  over  him,  called 
him  by  name,  touched  his  hand,  then,  with  the  half- 
strangled  cry,  "  He  is  dead,  and  I  have  killed  him  !  " 
he  gave  one  frightened  glance  around,  then  raced  to 
the  end  of  the  grounds,  climbed  the  park  wall,  and 
fled  across  country  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  carry 
him. 

The  army  and  the  ranks  suggested  itself  to  his 
fearful  heart  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  a  great  sea 
amid  whose  depths  he  could  be  safely  lost  to  sight 
and  be  tolerably  free  from  detection.  He  enlisted, 
and  was  sent  to  Winchester.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  the  old  city  he  began  to  attend  the 
Soldiers'  Home. 

The  friends  here  noticed  that,  though  he  was 
constant  and  regular  in  his  attendance,  he  never 
seemed  at  home,  at  rest.  One  night  he  sought  out 
Miss  Perks,  and  asked  if  he  could  speak  to  her 
privately. 

His  request  was  readily  granted  for  she  hoped  that 
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it  was  the  old,  old  story  of  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  " 

But  she  soon  saw  that  something  very  terrible  was 
agitating  him. 

"  Miss  Perks,"  he  said,  "  you  have  all  been  so  kind 
to  me  here  that  I  felt  I  must  come  to  thank  you,  as 
this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  be  here." 

She  gazed  at  him  wonderingly,  but  did  not  interrupt 
him,  and  he  continued,  "  I  am  too  miserable  to  live, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  an  end  to  myself.  The  Gospel 
I  hear  here  only  torments  me.  It  holds  out  a  glorious 
prospect  of  pardon  and  peace  to  be  had  for  the  taking, 
yet  it  is  not  and  never  can  be  for  me.  I  am  too  vile 
a  sinner,  so  I  am  determined  to  die  to-night." 

In  her  perplexity  and  distress  at  the  poor  fellow's 
evident  hopelessness,  Miss  Perks  cried  silently  to  God 
for  wisdom  to  deal  with  him,  then  tenderly  dealt  out 
the  best  comfort  and  advice  she  could  to  him. 

His  heart  seemed  broken.  "  Oh,  Miss  Perks,"  he 
cried,  "  if  you  knew  who  and  what  I  am,  you  would 
not  speak  to  me." 

In  slow,  deliberate  tones  of  awful  hopelessness  he 
continued,  "  I — am — a — murderer  !  " 

He  shuddered  as  he  uttered  the  last  awful  word, 
yet  sighed  as  if  in  relief  that  the  terrible  confession 
was  made. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Miss  Perks  sat  in  a  horror  of 
bewildered  silence.  The  man  was  not  mad,  she  felt 
sure,  and  yet  this  confession  was  so  amazingly  horrible 
that  she  felt  her  blood  run  cold  as  she  faced  him. 

For  awhile  she  seemed  incapable  of  speech,  then 
presently  she  said  huskily,  "  Let  us  kneel  and 
pray." 

Oh  how  she  prayed  !     How  unconscious  she  be- 
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came  of  all  else  save  the  burdened  soul  of  this  self- 
accused  murderer. 

When  she  paused  he  cried  in  an  agony,  "  What  can 
I,  what  must  I  do?" 

"  Your  first  act  must  be  to  write  home,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  shall  be  given  up  to  justice,  if  I  do,  as  a 
murderer,"  he  groaned. 

"  Your  soul  is  the  first,  the  most  consequence,"  she 
replied,  "  and  confession  of  sin  must  precede  pardon. 
Then  when  you  have  confessed  your  sin,  '  though  it 
be  as  scarlet,  or  red  like  crimson,'  says  God,  '  it  shall 
be  white  as  snow.'  " 

There  was  a  long  battle  in  his  mind,  but  at  last  it 
was  settled— "  he  would  write  home."  This  he  did, 
then  he  returned  to  the  barracks  for  the  night,  leaving 
Miss  Perks  in  a  maze  of  wonder  as  to  the  final  result 
of  this  terrible  confession. 

Next  morning  he  came  to  the  Home  as  early  as  he 
could.  His  face  was  haggard,  his  eyes  were  blood 
shot,  for  he  had  not  slept,  but  spent  the  night  in 
agonizing  prayer. 

An  hour  passed  at  the  Home,  then  a  telegram  came 
for  him.  He  shook  like  an  aspen,  his  eyes  were 
flooded  with  sudden  tears,  he  broke  open  the  message, 
and  through  the  fast-falling  drops  he  read,  "  Henry 
not  dead  ;  come  home." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  reaction  was  almost  more 
than  his  overtaxed  mind  could  bear,  then  he  fell  upon 
his  knees.  For  a  whole  hour  he  knelt  dealing  with 
God,  then  at  last,  lifting  his  head,  he  cried,  "  I  do 
definitely  give  up  all  my  life  to  God." 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  iron  horse  was  taking  him 
home,  he  having  easily  obtained  leave  of  absence. 

His  brother  was  still  very  ill,  but  was  surely,  though 
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slowly,  recovering.  He  had  been  found  insensible 
where  he  fell  by  one  of  the  gardeners.  For  a  time 
the  issue  was  doubtful,  but  at  last  he  was  conscious 
and  able  feebly  to  tell  the  story.  He  took  all  the 
blame  upon  himself,  declaring  that  he  taunted  and 
mocked  and  defied  his  brother,  and  offered  him  fight. 

The  agony  of  mind  of  the  runaway's  father  and 
step-mother  had  been  very  great,  and  after  his  return 
they  sent  a  special  letter  of  thanks  to  Miss  Perks. 

The  father  was  anxious  to  purchase  his  soldier 
son's  discharge,  but  the  young  fellow  refused.  With 
a  certain  independence  of  mind,  which  was  a  cha 
racteristic  of  the  man,  he  said,  "  No  ;  I  chose  the  army 
as  a  refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  I  will  remain  in  it,  and, 
God  helping  me,  I  will  do  good  there,  now  that  I  am 
redeemed  by  Jesus." 

In  due  time  he  returned  to  his  regiment,  rose 
rapidly,  and  has  since  proved  himself  a  noble  man,  a 
valiant  soldier,  and  an  out-and-out  Christian. 

Romance  such  as  this  abounds  in  connection  with 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  though  rarely,  except  in  cases 
when  the  grace  of  God  reaches  the  heart,  do  the 
details  become  known.  Hundreds  of  men  are  laid 
in  soldiers'  graves,  and  carry  the  strange  secrets  of 
their  past  with  them. 

EXTREMES  MEET. 

In  the  distant  East  the  fierce  tropical  sun  glares 
down  upon  all  the  sandy  desert  waste.  The  soldiers' 
bottles  are  spent  and  dried.  The  dying  and  \vounded 
upon  the  battlefield  are  tortured  with  burning  thirst. 
The  heat  gro\vs  more  and  more  furnace-like,  while 
the  battle  wages  hotter  between  the  English  regiments 
and  the  native  hordes. 
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Many  are  the  maimed  and  wounded  among  our 
gallant  troops,  but  there  are  others  who  have  not 
shared  the  fight  who  lie  helpless  and  sick  unto  death. 
One  of  these — a  young  fellow  who  has  been  stricken 
down  with  disease — lies,  with  pale  face  and  shrunken 
limbs,  gazing  blankly  out  of  eyes  that  express  nothing 
but  hopelessness  up  into  the  face  of  the  doctor  and 
a  private  soldier,  who  stand  over  him. 

The  doctor  has  just  given  the  sick  man  up,  de 
claring  that  he  cannot  recover. 

"You'll  let  me  try  to  nuss  'im  back  to  life,  doctor?" 
pleads  the  soldier  nurse. 

"  Of  course,  my  man,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  You 
can  stay  with  him,  and  watch  him  until  the  last,  but 
no  watching  or  nursing  will  be  of  any  use.  His  feet 
will  soon  grow  cold  ;  you  will  know  what  that  means, 
and  can  leave  him  then." 

u  Leave  'im,  eh ! "  muttered  the  soldier  as  the 
doctor  left  the  tent.  "  Leave  'im  !  not  if  I  knows  it. 
If  I  am  only  a  hignorant  cockney,  well,  I'm  too  much 
a  man  to  leave  a  culley  to  die  like  a  dawg.  Not 
me,  doctor.  I'm  Whitechapel,  'tis  true,  but  I  hain't 
white-feathered.  So  here  goes  to  nuss  my  comrade 
back  to  life." 

As  a  mother  would  tend  her  babe,  as  a  wife  would 
tend  her  husband,  so  this  plain,  rough  soldier  tended 
his  comrade.  Night  and  day  he  never  wearied  ;  the 
marvel  is  how  he  bore  the  wreeks  of  strain.  When 
did  he  sleep  ?  No  one  knew,  for  whenever  any  one 
went  into  the  tent  they  found  him  ministering  to  his 
sick  comrade. 

The  feet  of  the  latter  did  not  grow  cold,  but  slowly, 
surely,  he  began  to  recover.  When  the  slow  battling 
with  disease  had  gone  on  for  six  weeks,  it  became 
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evident  that  the  worst  was  passed.  "  Let  'em  say 
what  they  likes,"  said  the  soldier  nurse  jubilantly 
at  this  time  to  a  comrade,  "  he's  a-goin'  to  live,  an'  to 
get  strong.  I  can  see  it  in  'is  heye.  It's  like  as 
though  he'd  come  back  fro'  somewhere  ;  an'  so  he  has, 
fur  matter  o'  that,  an'  he's  come  back  to  stop,  or  I 
never  knowed  where  Whitechapel  church  wur." 

It  was  true.  The  sick  man  had  come  back  to  stop, 
as  his  nurse  had  expressed  it,  though  it  was  a  very 
long  time  before  he  was  well  enough  to  take  his  place 
in  the  ranks  again. 

It  needed  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  the 
friendship  of  these  two  men  would  become  one  of 
those  strong  bonds  of  affection,  all  too  rare  in  these 
days  of  superficial  attachments.  They  loved  like 
Jonathan  and  David.  Yet  how  opposite  were  their 
characters,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  sur 
rounded  them  previous  to  their  entry  into  the  army. 
The  sick  man  had  been  brought  up  amid  the  com 
parative  purity  of  a  sweet  little  country  village.  But 
here  all  the  evil  of  a  depraved  heart  had  found  room 
to  develop,  and  he  was  known  as  the  "  pest  of  the 
place  " ;  he  was  a  regular  rural  desperado,  and  was 
the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  length  things 
became  "  too  hot "  for  him,  and,  in  the  company  of 
another  fellow  as  bad  as  himself,  he  ran  away  and 
enlisted. 

His  comrade,  who  had  nursed  him  through  all  his 
serious  illness,  was  a  native  of  Whitechapel,  and  in 
place  of  the  pure  air  and  simple  surroundings  of  a 
country  village,  had  been  conversant  with  squalor 
and  vice  from  his  babyhood. 

In  time  these  two  soldier  friends  returned  to  Eng 
land.  Both  were  by  this  time  sergeants,  and  within 
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the  walls  of  the  Soldiers'   Home,  Winchester,  they 
met  once  more. 

At  the  time  of  their  meeting  the  friends  at  the 
Home  were  forming  a  special  soldiers'  choir  for  a 
mission.  Both  the  sergeants  were  anxious  to  join 
the  choir. 

"  But  are  you  saved  ?  Can  you  sing  for  the  Lord?" 
asked  Miss  Perks. 

To  these  questions  both  men  were  compelled  to 
reply,  "  No."  "  But,"  they  each  added,  "  we  want  to 
be  saved." 

"  And  God  wants  you  both  to  be,"  continued  Miss 
Perks.  Then,  seeing  their  earnestness,  she  "  straight 
way  preached  Jesus  unto  them."  They  accepted  the 
great  Saviour — the  great  Salvation — offered  to  them, 
and  soon  proved  the  genuineness  of  their  conversion. 

Some  time  after  this  a  drawing-room  meeting  had 
been  arranged  for  Miss  Perks,  at  Clifton,  and  she 
asked  the  two  sergeants  to  go  with  her  and  testify 
for  Jesus. 

The  one  who  had  been  so  ill  in  the  East,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Miss  Perks,  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  saying,  "If  you  take  us  to  Clifton,  miss,  my 
dear  old  dying  mother  will  have  her  two  great 
prayers  answered." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miss  Perks. 

"  Mother  lives  that  way,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  and 
has  been  praying  for  a  long  time  that  she  might  see 
her  runaway  boy  saved,  and  shake  hands  with  the 
man  who  nursed  him  back  to  life." 

The  two  delighted  fellows  got  leave  of  absence, 
and  went  down  to  Bristol  two  days  before  the  time 
of  the  meeting. 

We  may  gather  a  little  of  what  that  visit  to  the 
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village  home  was   like   from  what  was  said   at   the 
drawing-room  meeting. 

This  was  a  really  wonderful  time.  The  local-born 
soldier  spoke  first,  and  told  of  his  mother's  tears  and 
rapturous  joy,  and  how  she  sang  aloud  in  praise  to 
God  in  her  weak  but  happy  voice. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  in  the  village  of  the  whilom 
scapegrace  spread  far  and  wide.  The  little  chapel 
was  taken  for  a  meeting  at  night.  It  was  packed, 
and  God  gave  blessing  to  the  words  spoken  by  the 
two  soldier  converts. 

The  second  night  this  service  was  repeated  with 
equally  blessed  results.  Then  in  the  morning  came 
the  parting. 

Very  expressive,  very  beautiful  were  the  last  words 
of  the  mother  as  she  bid  her  warrior  son  farewell. 
Looking  forward  to  the  time  of  the  great  gathering 
of  believers  unto  Himself  by  the  Lord  Jesus  at  His 
coming,  she  said,  "  Good-night,  lad  ;  I'll  see  thee  in 
the  morning." 

How  often  during  those  two  days  had  this  dear  old 
saint  blessed  the  cockney  soldier — "  the  man  who 
nussecl  my  boy,  God  bless  him  ! "  she  cried,  over  and 
over  again.  And  her  husband,  the  old  father,  anxious 
to  show  his  gratitude,  brought  out  a  rough  volume  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons,  cobbled  by  himself,  and 
which  he  prized  above  all  things  in  the  world  save 
his  Bible,  and  gave  to  the  man  who  had  nursed  his 
boy. 

The  delighted  soldier  carried  the  home -bound 
volume  under  his  arm,  and  exhibited  it  at  the  meet 
ing  as  he  told  his  story,  and  there  were  very  few  dry 
eyes  in  the  room  as,  with  simple  pathos  and  power, 
he  testified  of  God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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Soon  after  the  return  from  Clifton  the  wife  of  this 
cockney  sergeant,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  began 
to  come  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  here  she  too 
found  salvation,  without  "  pence,  penance,  purgatory, 
or  preparation,"  as  Mr.  Luff  has  pointedly  put  it. 

The  Bristol  sergeant's  wife  was  converted,  and  now 
this  saved  quartette  set  themselves  to  pray  for  that 
other  village  black  sheep  who  had  run  away  and 
enlisted  with  our  first  soldier. 

One  night,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  latter 
said  to  Miss  Perks  :  "  He  is  in  the  meeting  to-night, 
miss  ;  do  go  and  speak  to  him." 

"  No,"  said  this  lady.  "  As  he  is  staying  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  you  come  on  to  the  platform  and 
pray.  If  anything  will  kill  him,  that  will." 

The  sergeant  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  afterwards 
spoke  to  the  poor,  unsaved  soldier,  who  was  a 
desperate-looking  fellow. 

Doubtless  God's  work  was  begun  in  his  soul  that 
night,  though  there  was  no  decision  for  Christ  then. 
But  a  few  Sundays  after  he  was  terribly  broken 
down. 

"  Keep  him  here  to-day,"  said  Miss  Perks. 

They  kept  him  at  the  Home  that  day,  and  when 
the  meeting  began  at  night  he  sat  with  the  two 
sergeants  and  their  wives,  saved  and  happy  through 
redeeming  grace. 

The  recent  Government  arrangement,  by  which  the 
great  troopships  embark  their  floating  populations  at 
Southampton  instead  of  Portsmouth,  opens  up  a  new 
work  for  the  Winchester  Home,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  fully  estimated  by  any  save  those 
who  know  \vhat  such  an  embarkation  means. 

Sometimes  nearly  2,000   people  must,  if   possible, 
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be  reached  with  voice,  and  gift  of  books,  Testa 
ments,  etc.,  within  the  iron  bracketings  of  a  few  brief 
hours. 

The  importance  of  this  work  lies  not  simply  in 
that  of  a  time-limit  for  its  performance,  but  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  a 
soldier's  career  is  his  heart  more  sensitive  to  kindly 
and  godly  speech  than  when  he  first  finds  himself 
"  cabined  and  confined  "  within  the  narrow  walls  of 
the  troopship. 

Oh,  the  unutterable  pathos  connected  with  some 
of  these  soldier-departures  !  The  tears  of  mothers 
and  friends  are  still  damp  upon  his  cheek  ;  the  glow 
of  those  last  passionate  kisses  lingers  upon  his  lips  ; 
the  clinging  touch  of  loved  ones'  hands,  and  their 
voice-tones,  as  they  said,  "  Good-bye,"  are  all  so  fresh, 
that,  soldiers  as  they  are,  there's  a  throat-sob  that 
chokes,  and  the  heart  is  melted  and  tender. 

These  are  moments  when  God's  message,  from  the 
kindly  lips  of  the  workers  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
comes  with  a  power  never  before  felt  by  the  depart 
ing  warrior-recruit. 

This  work  of  the  friends  at  the  Home  has  already 
grown  to  huge  proportions,  and  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  grow  larger  still,  as  the  disembarka 
tions  are  now  taking  place  at  Southampton,  as  well 
as  the  embarkations. 

For  nearly  three  years  I  pastored  the  work  at  the 
branch  hall  at  Shawford,  with  a  joy  and  blessing  to 
my  own  soul  greater  than  I  have  ever  known  in  any 
service  for  God,  greater,  more  blessed  even,  than  my 
time  at  Basingstoke. 

But    I    had   been,   almost   unconsciously,   running 
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down  in  health  for  some  time,  and  in  June  of  '95, 
feeling  the  absolute  need  of  a  change  and  rest,  I 
went  away  for  a  proposed  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Once  away  I  found  out  how  done  up  I  was,  for  I 
collapsed  altogether.  Then  again  for  more  than  fif 
teen  months  I  was  completely  invalided,  just  able  to 
keep  the  pen  going,  but  nothing  more. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  my  last  breakdown,  I 
received  a  letter  from  that  marvellous  witness  to 
God's  unchanging  faithfulness,  Miss  Anna  Boobbyer, 
of  Malvern.  Ten  years  before  she  had  been  con 
strained  to  write  to  me  on  certain  matters  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Lord's  work.  We  had  corresponded 
then,  but  for  years  had  not  done  so.  Now  she  was 
led  very  remarkably  to  write  to  ask  me  to  visit  her, 
with  my  wife,  and  occupy  "  The  Prophet's  Chambers  " 
for  a  time. 

Within  the  first  week,  I  think,  of  my  sojourn  under 
this  hospitable  roof  she  began  to  urge  me  to  write 
my  autobiography,  urging  it  with  a  singular  earnest 
ness  that  told  upon  me. 

Some  time  before,  when  in  London  on  one  occa 
sion,  while  walking  across  Charing  Cross  Bridge  with 
my  friend,  W.  F.  Pitt,  he  had  urged  the  same  thing. 

"  '  Wops  the  Waif,'  "  he  said,  "  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  I  want  to  see  a  real  autobiography  from 
your  pen." 

"  I  have  thought  of  such  a  volume,"  I  replied,  and 
proceeded  to  give  him  a  crude  outline  of  the  book  of 
my  thoughts,  adding,  "  I  must  do  it  some  day'' 

"  Do  it  soon,"  he  replied  ;  "  choke  off  some  of  the 
new  demands  for  MSS.  that  will  fetter  your  hands 
next  year,  and  give  yourself  to  this  work." 

I  promised  I  would  see  about  it. 
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When,  therefore,  my  God-given  friend,  Miss 
Boobbyer,  began  to  urge  the  same  matter  upon  me, 
saying,— 

"  Write  !  write  it !  even  if  you  do  not  see  the  way 
open  for  publishing  it,  for,  once  written,  then  come 
what  may,  the  record  will  not  be  lost  ;  and  none  can 
write  these  things  save  yourself" — 
This  is  of  God  surely,  I  thought,  and  arranging  my 
work  so  as  to  leave  myself  a  few  weeks  free  for  the 
"Life-Story,"  I  was  enabled  to  write  the  MS.  for 
the  first  volume  under  her  roof. 

How  much  I  could,  how  much  I  would  fain  write, 
of  this  dear  saint's  life,  work,  and  testimony,  but  she 
shrinks  from  the  expressed  admiration  and  praise 
that  would  inevitably  run  from  my  pen,  and  I  must 
respect  her  wish.  But  for  a  marvellous  record  of 
a  wonderful  life  let  me  commend  my  readers  to 
"Broken  Purposes,  but  Answered  Prayers"  (is. 
Messrs.  Marshall  Brothers,  Paternoster  Row). 

This  second  volume  is  being  written  in  one  of  the 
south  rooms  of  the  quiet,  lovely  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roland  Hibberd,  of  Tisbury,  Wilts,  not  much  more 
than  a  stone's- throw  from  the  house  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

It  was  while  under  the  roof  of  Miss  Boobbyer  that 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  very  remarkable  system 
of  health-living,  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  proved 
little  short  of  miraculous  in  its  effects  upon  my  life, 
the  story  of  which  must  find  place  in  a  new  chapter. 


Chapter   XXI 
A   NEW   LEASE   OF   LIFE 

IN  an  earlier  chapter,  when  describing  my  methods 
of  literary  work,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  take  my  first  meal  of  the  day  until  12.30.  This 
is  part  of  the  system  to  which  I  allude  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  last  chapter,  the  explanation  of 
which  involves  a  story  which  means  very  much  to 
me.  It  may  even  prove  a  blessing  to  some  of  those 
who  read  these  pages,  so  may  well  find  a  place  here. 

In  August  of  last  year  (1896)  Miss  Boobbyer  lent 
me  a  good-sized  volume,  written  by  a  Dr.  Dewar 
who  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  personally  practised 
the  system  he  advocated  in  his  book,  besides  pre 
scribing  it  with  universal  success  among  his  patients. 

The  book  had  a  most  interesting  preface  by  Dr. 
Pentecost,  the  great  American  preacher,  who,  during 
recent  years,  has  been  so  successful  a  pastor  at  Mary- 
lebone,  London.  In  this  lengthy  preface  (which 
should  be  printed  as  a  pamphlet  and  scattered  broad 
cast),  which  is,  virtually,  of  as  much  real  service  as 
the  book  itself,  Dr.  Pentecost  gives  his  experience, 
how  the  adoption  of  the  Dewar  system  had  effectu 
ally  cured  him  of  certain  distressing  maladies — dys 
pepsia  being  not  the  least  of  these. 

The  medical  reasons  for  the  professed  truth  and 
common  sense  of  the  system  are  well  set  forth  by 
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Dr.  Dewar  in  the  book,  which  I  afterwards  read  ; 
though  Dr.  Pentecost's  preface  was  sufficient  to  con 
vince  me  of  the  value  of  the  system,  and  of  the  wis 
dom  of  trying  it. 

Briefly,  the  system  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
lines.  You  take  no  breakfast  save  a  small  cup  of 
coffee,  or  tea,  or  cocoa  (according  to  taste),  letting 
the  morning  cup  be  half  milk. 

The  first  meal  should  come  anywhere  between 
12  and  1.30,  as  may  be  most  convenient  ;  the  second 
meal  can  be  anywhere  between  6  and  7.15.  No 
thing  whatever  should  be  taken  between  the  meals 
in  the  form  of  food.  I  forget  whether  Dr.  Dewar's 
book  allows  an  afternoon  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  but  I 
always  take  a  very  small  cup  of  pure  coffee,  half  milk, 
about  3.45,  before  returning  to  my  writing-table  for 
my  evening  work. 

At  the  first  sound  of  such  an  arrangement  every 
sense  of  British  breakfast-tradition  revolts  ;  but  a 
month's  practice  of  the  system  usually  makes  the 
recovered  patient  impervious  to  all  the  amused  talk 
and  laughter  of  sceptical  friends. 

Dr.  Dewar's  contention  is  this :  Sleep  does  not 
exhaust  but  recuperates  the  system,  and  that  the 
hunger  of  the  breakfast  table  is  the  hunger  of  habit, 
and  not  of  need.  That  the  two  meals  only  in  the 
day  enables  the  system  to  so  perfectly  digest  the 
food  taken,  that  within  a  very  short  space  of  time 
(usually  a  month  at  the  outside ;  in  my  own  case  it 
was  only  a  fortnight)  any  faintness  of  feeling  from 
habit  hunger  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past.  • 

Now  as  to  my  own  personal  experience  of  the 
system.  I  began  a  year  ago,  and  from  the  first  day 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down.  I  took  my 
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small  cup  of  pure  coffee,  half  milk,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  but  nothing  more.  I  worked  at  my  writing- 
table  until  12.30,  then  at  our  early  dinner  took  my 
first  food. 

The  first  week  I  felt  no  faintness  whatever  during 
the  forenoon  ;  the  second  week  I  did — it  lasted  about 
five  minutes  each  morning  at  about  10.30.  By  the 
middle  of  the  third  week  all  this  had  passed  away, 
and  I  began  to  experience  such  health  as  I  had  not 
known  for  many  years. 

For  over  ten  years  I  had  been  afflicted  with  a 
nausea,  headache,  and  general  want  of  nerve  and 
strength  every  day  until  after  noon,  sometimes  until 
nearly  tea-time.  With  my  left  hand  pressed  to  my 
throbbing  brow,  I  have  sat  writing  at  my  table,  morn 
ing  after  morning,  my  body  swaying  in  my  chair  as 
victims  of  uial  de  iner  will  sway  in  their  seats,  or  as 
a  sufferer  from  an  'aching  molar  will  rock  with  the 
giddiness  of  pain.  Physicians  had  done  what  they 
could  for  me,  but  I  got  no  permanent  relief,  until  at 
last  headache  became  a  normal  condition  of  my  life. 

I  had  what  appeared  to  be,  and  was  said  to  be 
by  skilled  physicians,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  various  organs  of  my 
body.  The  mucous  system  was  utterly  disorganized, 
my  nights  were  broken  by  long  paroxysms  of  severe 
sneezing,  and  draining  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nose,  requiring  the  use  of  several  extra  large  hand 
kerchiefs  every  night.  All  this  produced  a  brain 
irritation,  so  that  every  nerve  in  my  head  felt  like 
a  quivering,  red-hot  wire,  and  for  years,  on  rising 
from  my  bed  in  the  morning,  I  was  compelled  to  sit 
down  three  or  four  times  during  the  process  of  dress 
ing.  And  even  then  the  exhaustion  was  often  so 
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great  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the  breakfast  table 
every  thread  of  my  underclothing  was  saturated  with 
perspiration.  Summer  and  winter  alike  I  was  al 
ways  chilly,  no  circulation  of  blood  except  when  I 
walked,  which  I  would  do,  unless  utterly  prostrate, 
for  an  hour  every  day. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  after  beginning  the  no- 
breakfast-two-meal-a-day  system,  I  lost  my  nausea 
and  sick-headaches.  My  brain-power  increased  to  a 
degree  that  was  [simply  marvellous.  In  a  month 
indigestion  was  a  rare  thing,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  was  only  a  nightmare  memory  of  past 
horrors. 

As  the  weeks  went  on  I  discovered  an  immense 
increase  in  circulation,  until  very  soon  I  was  always 
warm. 

No  one  who  had  known  me  intimately  for  years 
ever  remembered  me  without  a  distressing  cold  ;  but 
now  my  tendency  to  this  wretched  state  is  so  far 
minimised  that  I  have  had  but  two  real  colds  during 
the  last  six  months,  and  my  catarrh  has  almost  en 
tirely  disappeared. 

I  frequently  do  in  my  forenoon  the  same  amount 
of  pen-work  that  once  filled  my  whole  working  day, 
and  I  do  it  at  infinitely  less  cost  to  myself  than  be 
fore  I  adopted  the  diet  system  I  have  described,  and 
in  every  way  I  am  stronger  than  I  have  been  for 
twenty  years. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  put  to  me, 
"  How  would  you  fare  if  you  had  to  do  hard,  muscu 
lar  work  ?  " 

The  same  question  often  arose  in  my  own  mind, 
and  I  put  it  to  the  test  last  June. 

On  coming  back  from  the  Midlands  to  settle  into 
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the  little  permanent  nest  which  we  have  made  for 
ourselves  on  the  borders  of  the  three  counties,  Hants, 
Berks,  and  Wilts,  I  decided  to  go  in  for  a  real  course 
of  muscular  work  by  way  of  a  thorough  change  and 
recreation.  Besides  building  from  floor  to  ceiling 
cupboards,  erecting  partitions,  making  two  massive 
tables,  all  of  which  demanded  considerable  strain  in 
planing,  etc.,  I  built  a  very  solid  wooden  structure 
outside  the  house,  some  thirty  feet  long,  the  uprights 
and  beams  being  of  heavy  oak  and  beech,  and  de 
manding  immense  labour. 

And  now  comes  the  severe  test  to  which  I  put  my 
dietary  system.  I  rose  at  5.30,  and  was  usually  at 
work  (it  was  hard,  slogging  work)  by  6  o'clock.  At 
8  o'clock  I  had  my  small  cup  of  coffee,  no  food,  then 
went  to  work  again  until  the  noontide  dinner,  my 
first  meal]  BUT  I  NEVER  ONCE  EXPERIENCED 
FAINTNESS. 

There  were  other  days,  when  MS.  work  pressed 
upon  me,  when  I  could  not  afford  to  give  the  hours 
from  8.30  to  12.30  to  the  heavier  work,  and  on  these 
days  I  worked  with  my  tools  until  my  coffee  time, 
then  went  to  my  writing-table  until  dinner-time,  still 
always  with  the  most  perfect  ease  of  life. 

For  years  I  had  been  compelled  to  abstain  from 
pastry  and  many  other  things  which  gave  me  suffering 
and  discomfort  from  indigestion  ;  now  I  dare  to  take 
any  of  these  things  without  fear,  and  with  keen  enjoy 
ment. 

I  know  many  persons  who  have  adopted  this 
simple,  drugless,  common -sense,  against-all-our- 
British  -  breakfast  -  traditions  system,  with  equally 
happy  results  (only  one,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
has  felt  compelled  to  give  up),  and  my  life-story  would 
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not  have  been  complete  without  the  recital  of  this 
great  health  blessing  which  has  come  to  me. 

Looking  through  a  copy  of  The  News,  that  racy, 
enjoyable  paper  of  that  sparkling,  prolific  editor,  the 
Rev.  C.  Bullock,  during  the  last  summer,  I  came 
across  a  "  Turnover  "  on  Dr.  Dewar's  system,  in  which 
the  writer,  after  some  very  racy,  enjoyable  skits  on 
the,  to  him,  new  idea,  finished  by  inquiring  who 
would  be  the  first  victim  to  the  new  notion. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  settling  into  my  new  home, 
and  had  literally  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  corre 
sponding  or  literary  foot,  or  I  should  have  sent  my 
own  experience,  as  recorded  above,  to  The  News.  In 
the  press  of  many  things  I  forgot  my  purpose,  though 
it  is  recalled  to  me  here,  and  enables  me  to  say,  that 
out  of  scores  of  persons  whom  I  know  who  have 
adopted  the  system,  there  has  been  no  victim  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  seem  blessed  with  a  new 
lease  of  life  who  honestly,  faithfully,  consistently 
adopt  the  strange-sounding  regime. 

In  a  month  from  the  date  at  which  I  write,  I  shall 
be  fifty  years  of  age.  I  am  prematurely  aged  in 
appearance,  with  silver-white  hair  and  beard  ;  yet  I 
feel  as  though  all  of  life  that  may  be  left  to  me  will 
be  stronger  and  more  robust  than  anything  which 
I  have  known  this  past  ten  years,  and,  under  God, 
I  owe  it  all  to  following  the  system  which  I  have 
explained  above. 

The  quiet  of  the  out-of-the-way  place  in  which  we 
have  nested  appears  also  to  be  helping  me  consider 
ably,  inasmuch  as  my  nerve  grows  daily  stronger. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  there  could  be  found,  in  all 
England,  a  half-dozen  other  places  as  quiet  and  old- 
fashioned  as  this. 
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A  little  serving  maid,  a  bright,  intelligent  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  lives  in  service  close  to  us,  had  never 
seen  a  shrimp  until  a  month  ago.  Oh  shades  of 
Gravesend  and  Ramsgate ! 

When  the  first  letter-cards  were  introduced  by  the 
G.P.O.  a  few  years  ago,  the  very  first  seen  in  the 
Vernham  neighbourhood  was  addressed  to  me.  The 
old  postman  who  brought  it  (he  walked  eight  or  nine 
miles  each  way  in  his  daily  round)  handed  it  to  the 
servant  of  the  house,  at  which  I  was  expected  on 
a  visit  that  very  day,  with  the  remark, — 

"  Thickee  new-fangled  post-card  be  'dressed  to 
Measter  Watson,  but  it  won't  be  a  mussel  o'  good  to 
he,  nur  yet  to  no  one  else,  fur  the  folk  as  hev  sent 
un  hev  a  furgot  to  writ  anythink  on  t'other  side 
o'  un  !  " 

I  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  some  years 
ago,  when,  wanting  a  lemon  or  two,  I  took  the  pony- 
trap  and  made  a  tour  of  all  the  villages  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  or  about  (it  was  ten  miles  to  a 
town). 

Oh  for  the  pen  of  a  Rider  Haggard,  or  some 
kindred  spirit,  that  I  might  describe  the  wonders  of 
that  lemon  chase  ! 

Some  of  the  proprietors  (more  often  feminine  than 
masculine — at  least,  the  females  were  often  very 
masculine,  and  the  males  very  feminine)  would  gaze 
at  me  at  the  mention  of  lemons  as  one  would  pro 
bably  gaze  at  a  mermaid  who  should  suddenly  appear 
at  one's  side  while  bathing,  and  greet  you  with  the 
household  query,  "  Do  you  use  Pears'  Soap  ?  "  or  there 
would  come  into  the  face  of  the  questioned  shop 
keeper  that  anxious,  worried  look,  such  as  all  our 
faces  wear  when  we  fail  to  recall  some  lost  word  or 
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thought,  which  trembles  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  but 
refuses  to  make  itself  known. 

Mile  after  mile  was  covered  ;  the  village  Whiteleys 
were  everywhere  visited.  I  could  buy  marbles,  spelled 
in  white-lettered  legends  on  the  fronts  of  old-fashioned 
drawers,  respectively  "  marb^A',"  "  marbr//^,"  and 
"  ma.rve/s " ;  I  could  purchase  green  bacon  without  a 
streak  of  lean,  the  white  fat  of  which,  measured  through 
with  a  rule,  gave  an  average  of  four  and  a  quarter 
inches  ;  I  could  buy — well,  everything  which  I  did  not 
want  but  lemons  ;  I  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a 
llama,  or  a  logarithm  book. 

At  last,  when  we  had,  in  our  circuit,  travelled  nearly 
twenty  miles  (we  could  have  driven  to  town  and  back 
in  the  time),  we  came  across  a  shop  where  \ve  were 
received  by  a  little  spare  man,  with  thin,  brick-dust 
coloured  hair,  a  billygoat  of  the  same  exquisite  hue, 
eyelashes  that  were  a  washed-out  straw  colour,  and 
eyebrows  that  looked  like  puffs  of  dirty  sheeps'  wool. 
Two  loose,  huge,  fang-like  teeth  wraggled  at  opposite 
angles,  each  leaning  out  from  the  dingy  regiment  of 
molars  to  which  it  was  supposed  to  belong,  like  a 
couple  of  drunken  militiamen  who  lurch  out  of  line 
of  their  company  at  inspection. 

The  little  brick-dust  man  leant  his  hands  upon 
his  greasy-looking  little  counter,  and  bent  towards 
us  with  a  bow  that  had  in  it  all  the  caricatured 
empressement  of  the  dandy  server  in  one  of  the 
ladies'  departments  of  a  West  End  drapery  establish 
ment. 

"  Have  you  any  lemons  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Lemons,  sir  !  "  he  cackled,  his  voice  sounding  like 
the  clipping  of  a  very  dry,  very  old  clothes  peg  that 
is  split  and  loose  in  its  tin  ferrule. 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  have  lemons.  I  laid  in  a  large 
stock  just  recently,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have 
sold  any.  They  are  not  much  used  in  this  neighbour 
hood  ;  the  gals  mostly  prefers  to  drink  vinegar  to 
make  'em  thin,  it's  cheaper  than  lemon-juice,  an'  goes 
further." 

During  his  cacklings  he  had  been  searching  the 
various  shelves  for  his  "  large  stock  "  of  the  desired 
fruit. 

A  look  of  worry  peeped  out  of  one  of  his  eyes  ;  it 
flashed  its  perplexity  into  the  face  of  its  visual  com 
panion  ;  then  the  puzzled  look  sneaked  downwards, 
filling  all  the  lines  of  the  pasty  face,  and  a  few  beads 
of  the  perspiration  of  bewilderment  burst  out  upon 
the  surface  of  his  low,  narrow  forehead. 

"  Lemons  ?  "  he  muttered,  much  in  the  tone,  only 
lower,  that  a  certain  historic  personage  is  said  to  have 
cried,  "  A  horse,  a  horse  ;  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !  " 

Poor  little  man  !  he  dived  his  hands  among  whiting 
and  soft  soap,  Nabob's  pickles  and  penny  bottles 
of  castor  oil  ;  he  handled  "  Sunlight,"  but  no  light  from 
the  packets  flashed  upon  his  problematic  search  ;  he 
cut  his  finger  with  the  bacon  knife,  against  which  he 
had  thrust  his  dingy  digit ;  he  overturned  a  bottle  of 
marmalade,  the  frail  glass  breaking,  and  the  orange 
contents  surging  out  in  a  slow,  thick,  moving,  swelling 
wave  over  a  packet  of  candles  and  into  a  box  of 
bloaters. 

At  last,  panting,  perspiring,  with  the  corner  of  his 
very  dirty  apron  wrapped  round  his  bleeding  finger, 
he  faced  us  with  his  low  moan  : — 

"  Lemons  !  Lemons  !  How  strange  that  I  cannot 
find  them  !  " 

As  he  uttered  his  lament,  a  sharp,  vinegary  voice, 
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somewhere  near,  at  the  back  of  the  shop  but  quite 
out  of  sight,  shouted, — 

"John!" 

"  Comin',  dear  !  "  responded  the  little  man,  as  with 
a  weak,  troubled  smile  struggling  into  the  corners  of 
his  huge  mouth,  the  two  aforesaid  "  drunken  militia 
men  "  lurching  about,  he,  with  an  "  Excuse  me,  sir," 
darted  away  to  the  shrew  who  had  called  him. 

Presently  he  returned  (was  it  fancy,  or  did  he  really 
tremble  from  the  effects  of  the  interview  with  his 
"  dear "  ?),  the  smile  struggled  once  more  into  his 
mouth-corners  (it  never  climbed  higher,  or  wandered 
farther  ;  it  was  too  weak,  poor  thing,  for  pedestrianism 
or  athletics),  and,  diving  his  hand  between  a  bunch  of 
leather  laces  and  a  bundle  of  onions,  he  presently 
brought  out  the  long-searched-for  "  large  stock  of 
lemons  which  he  had  recently  laid  in." 

He  poured  them  out  upon  the  counter  before  us — 
there  were  two,  whole  ones — as,  with  an  expression  of 
voice  such  as  only  the  keeper  of  the  Regalia  would 
be  capable  of  using,  who,  having  lost  the  crown,  sud 
denly  discovers  it  at  last  in  his  best  hat-box,  the  little 
man  cried  triumphantly, — 

"  I  knew  I  had  not  sold  the  lemons  !  " 

Lemons  !  He  called  them  by  that  name,  and  I  dare 
not  deny  him,  for  might  he  not  be  a  sidesman  at  the 
village  church,  a  preacher  at  the  chapel,  or,  at  least, 
a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  who  was  I  that  I  should 
doubt  this  over-tried,  wife-bullied  little  man  who  was 
so  much  smaller  than  myself?  (I  am  almost  five  foot 
seven !) 

He  called  them  lemons,  and  I  accepted  the  state 
ment  ;  then, refusing  his  offer  to  "  send  them  anywhere" 
for  me,  I  suffered  him  to  put  them  in  a  bag — he 
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wrapped  each  specimen  separately,  in  a  piece  of  soft 
paper — I  paid  him  his  price,  twopence,  and  drove 
home  with  my  prize  with  all  the  sense  of  completement 
of  life  which  Du  Chaillu  must  have  experienced  when 
he  had  secured  his  first  gorilla. 

Arrived  home  (we  had  only  been  four  hours  on  the 
chase),  I  took  out  the  lemons,  unrolled  each  from 
its  separate  wrapping,  and  gazed  at  them  as  I  have 
been  wont  to  gaze  at  fossils,  relics,  or  other  wonders. 

The  two  objects  sold  to  me  (the  entire,  large  stock 
of  that  article  in  a  fair-sized  village  emporium)  were 
each  about  two  inches  long,  and  about  the  size  of  an 
average  hen's  egg.  The  colour  of  the  fossils  (I  beg 
pardon,  the  fruit,  I  should  say)  was  that  of  an  un 
varnished  pine-wood  chest,  that,  made  in  the  year 
1822,  has  borne  the  battle  and  the  breeze  of  endless 
voyagings  of  some  traveller  through  the  three-fourths 
of  a  century  of  its  existence.  It  was  a  commingling 
of  colours — of  soiled,  faded  brick-red,  of  a  piece  of 
mud-trodden  orange-peel,  of  crumpled,  yellowy- 
brown  paper  and  other  art  shades  of  that  class,  if  I 
may  take  the  liberty  of  using  that  term  to  describe 
these  hues. 

The  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit  was  like  that  of 
the  face  of  an  old  fisherman  or  pilot,  which  puzzles 
the  beholder  to  know  which  is  wrinkle  and  which 
is  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

"  Bring  me  a  knife  to  slice  the  lemons,"  I  said  to 
the  maid,  "  and  a  jug  to  put  the  slices  in." 

The  knife  brought  was  an  ordinary  dinner  knife  ; 
its  edge  fell  upon  the  wrinkled  rind  with  a  grating 
sound,  as  when  a  four-year-old  youngster  essays  to 
cut  off  a  knob  of  the  fender  with  his  father's  razor, 
which  he  has  found. 
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I  smiled  grimly,  the  knife  turned  up  its  nose  (its 
edge,  I  ought  to  say). 

"  Fetch  me  a  carver,"  I  cried  ;  and,  lo,  the  carver 
was  brought.  I  put  its  edge  to  the  rind  of  the 
lemon  ;  I  pressed  all  my  weight  upon  it,  and  the 
stony  fruit  flew  away  like  a  billiard  ball,  cannoning 
against  a  frail  tumbler  and  shivering  it ;  then  bound 
ing  away  again,  it  struck  the  jug  aforementioned,  and 
cracked  it. 

I  should  need  another  whole  volume  to  follow 
this  attempt  at  lemon-slicing  through  all  its  details. 
Neither  of  these  fossilized  twins  ever  was  cut  by 
us ;  they  defied  us,  and  their  final  fate,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  that  of  hockey  balls  for  some  of  the  boys 
in  the  family. 

Yes,  that  neighbourhood  was  slightly  out  of  the 
way  in  those  days,  and  is  still  somewhat  so  ;  but 
modern  civilization  is  being  slowly  spelled  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  villages  around. 

A  paper  pencil,  a  bicycle,  a  pair  of  brown  shoes, 
with  sundry  other  echoes  from  the  great  civilized 
Beyond  have  been  seen  in  our  village.  They  even 
had  a  Jubilee  celebration,  though  no  one  thought 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  three  cheers 
for  the  Queen — so  they  did  not  do  it. 

But  putting  all  pleasantry  aside,  my  dear  wife  and 
I  feel  that  much  may  be  done  to  bless  our  own  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  we  are  content  to  be 
isolated,  if  only  our  lives  can  be  used  for  Him  whose 
Name  we  bear  among  our  neighbours. 


Chapter      XXII 
REFLECTIONS 

1MUST  not  weight  this  book  with  too  much  of 
life's  reflections  ;  yet  how  could  an  auto 
biography  be  at  all  complete  without  some  measure 
of  reflection. 

And  as  I  write,  after  many  years  of  close,  assidu 
ous  service  in  God's  vineyard,  the  one  thing  which 
of  all  others  impresses  me  is  the  pathetic  fact  that 
to  an  enormous  percentage  of  our  Church  members 
everywhere  the  religion  they  possess  is  a  powerless 
thing  in  their  lives. 

True  Christianity,  if  it  means  anything,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  should  give  to  its  owner  assurance 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  a  sense  of  absolute  safety 
for  the  future  in  the  great  Unseen  beyond,  a  constant 
sense  of  stay  and  support  through  this  chequered 
life,  a  golden,  hallowed  sensibility  of  divinest  comfort 
in  the  sorrows  and  bereavements  of  life.  And  yet  no 
watchful,  thinking  person  can  pass  in  and  out  among 
his  fellows  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  normal  type  of  Christianity  gives  no  such  bless 
ings  to  its  professor. 

Is  not  the  answer  to  this  strange  problem  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  is  an  age  when  men  have 
adopted  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  have  mistaken 
that  for  the  possession  of  the  Christ  of  the  Cross  ? 

Thirty  years  ago  I  found  myself  ashore  in  the 
285 
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neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  in  British  Burmah.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  I  was  strolling  about  with  some  of 
my  ship-chums.  We  had  had  an  adventure  or  two 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  pagoda  compounds, 
and  now  found  time  drag  on  us  a  little. 

Some  one  suggested  our  going  to  church,  if  we 
could  find  one.  All  hands  agreed,  and  we  set  about 
our  search.  No  one  whom  we  met  could  speak  a 
word  of  our  language,  and  we  could  not  utter  a  word 
of  Burmese. 

At  last  we  found  a  native  policeman,  but  all  our 
lucid  talk  (?)  of  "  I  say,  you  savee  church  ?  "  "  Do 
yer  savee  chapel  ?  "  etc.,  only  won  sundry  shakes  of 
the  head. 

At  last  a  happy  thought  struck  one  of  our  party, 
as,  taking  two  long  Burmese  cigars  from  the  breast 
of  his  serge  frock,  he  knelt  upon  one  knee,  and 
placed  one  cigar  across  the  top  of  the  other. 

In  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  native  flashed  with 
intelligence,  and  he  led  us  to  a  square  building,  on 
the  roof  of  which  was  a  stone  cross. 

Whether  the  place  was  Romish  or  Protestant  we 
never  knew,  for  there  was  no  service  going  on,  and 
the  doors  and  gates  were  closed  and  fastened. 

I  remember  how,  with  nothing  else  to  employ  our 
tongues,  our  talk  ran  upon  the  sign  of  the  Cross  v. 
Christianity. 

One  of  the  party  took  exception  to  the  distinction 
made  by  another  of  them  between  real  Christians 
and  mere  professors. 

"  Good  luck  to  the  fellow  !  "  he  cried.  "  Listen  to 
the  baboon  !  Ain't  we  all  Christians  ?  Ain't  we 
English?  an'  ain't  England  Christian  England? 
Wots  yer  want  more'n  that  ?  " 
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"  Well,  look  here,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  don't  want 
to  aggravoke  nobody,  an'  I  don't  want  to  argufy, 
but  I  knows  wot  I  heard  a  good  man  say  once  ;  he 
sort  o' looked  grave  an'  sad-like  as  he  said:  'Them 
sort  o'  Christians  ain't  got  no  more  right  to  go  to 
heaven  than  a  hot-cross  bun  has,  ef  they  don't 
know  no  more  about  the  Cross  than  the  name,  or 
the  sign  o'  't.'  Go  an'  ax  that  'ere  bobby — that 
native — wot  showed  us  that  chapel  just  now,  ef  he 
wur  a  Christian  'cos  he  tumbled  to  the  sign  o'  the 
Cross  when  he  seed  them  two  cigars  stuck  athwart 
each  other.  My  stars  !  ef  yer  think  he  was,  yer  ain't 
no  more  notion  of  wot  a  Christian  is  than  there's 
grease  in  a  pebble  to  smarm  over  a  bald-headed 
mosquito." 

Jack  was  right ;  his  queerly  made  statement  of 
the  position  was  true. 

Oh,  the  pathos  of  the  thought,  that  there  are 
myriads  of  Church  members  everywhere  whose  re 
ligion  is  what  that  clever  author  of  Dame  Europa's 
School  called  "  a  civilized  heathenism  "  ! 

I  should  be  within  the  mark  if  I  said  thousands 
of  such  people  of  every  class  in  life,  from  the  high 
est  to  the  lowest,  in  after-meetings  or  in  private 
consultation,  have  told  out  their  story  of  religious 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  showing  that  all  their  con 
fusion  of  thought  and  life  has  arisen  from  putting 
CREED  in  the  place  of  CHRIST. 

Surely  every  pulpit  utterance,  on  every  Lord's 
day,  should  have  somewhere  in  it  such  a  plain,  de 
finite  statement  of  saving  truth,  that  all  men  listen 
ing,  learned  or  simple,  should  be  enabled  to  see  the 
sum  of  human  need,  and  the  Divine  order  of  salva 
tion  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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Creeds  and  names  of  Christian  sects  with  nomi 
nal  membership,  what  are  these  things  but  badges, 
labels,  etc.  ? 

Why,  tippling  carmen  and  cabmen,  during  the 
height  of  the  great  Blue  Ribbon  Temperance  Move 
ment,  often  donned  the  badge  of  the  great  total 
abstinence  crusade  to  induce  opponents  of  the 
movement  to  ask  them  to  drink,  the  hoaxed  ones 
thinking,  when  the  wearer  of  the  blue  yielded  to 
their  persuasions,  that  they  had  broken  the  pledge, 
and  given  them,  the  tempters,  a  handle  of  talk 
against  the  Temperance  Cause  ! 

Oh,  the  piteousness  of  the  fact  that  multitudes 
of  people  live  labelled  "  Christian,"  and  never  know 
the  liberty  of  men  and  women  of  Christ !  Divine 
strength,  spiritual  blessing  never  flows  in  and 
through  them,  because  they  are  not  linked  to  Christ 
by  the  new  life  of  regeneration  !  A  truly  saved  soul 
apprehends  that  all  the  resources  of  God  are  his  or 
hers,  that  the  thirty  odd  thousand  "  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises"  of  Scripture  are  a  mighty 
storehouse  from  which  they  may  hourly  draw,  so 
that  they  "  may  escape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
wrorld."  Oh  that  a  wave  of  definite  appropriation  of 
God  and  of  His  spiritual  gifts  might  roll  in  upon  the 
professing  Church  ! 

Speaking  of  appropriation  of  blessing,  a  scene  of 
long  ago  recurs  to  me.  It  was  on  the  West  African 
coast,  away  back  in  the  early  sixties.  The  vessel  I 
served  in  at  that  time  was  cruising  after  slavers. 
We  dropped  a  boat  in  mid-ocean  to  sail  in  close 
under  the  shore,  and  watch  certain  inlets  from 
whence  dhows  were  known  to  load  up  their  living 
cargo  after  it  had  been  marched  down  to  the  coast. 
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As  carpenter  I  formed  one  of  the  crew  of  the  lowered 
boat. 

On  most  evenings,  after  reaching  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  coast,  we  landed,  sometimes  spending 
the  night  ashore — this  was  when  we  could  safely 
hide  and  secure  our  boat. 

On  one  such  evening  as  this  we  found  a  poor 
wretched  slave  (who  had  formed  part  of  a  gang) 
wandering  about,  starving  and  ill.  His  neck  was 
still  fixed  in  the  rough,  rude  yoke  formed  by  a 
forked  end  of  a  limb  of  a  tree,  a  bar  of  wood  locking 
his  neck  into  the  open  fork  of  the  yoke. 

He  was  gaunt  and  emaciated,  for  the  chain  on  his 
leg  and  wrist  had  fettered  him  too  much  to  climb  for 
any  cocoa-nut  he  might  have  seen,  and  other  means 
of  sustenance  in  the  neighbourhood  were  very  scanty. 

At  first  he  wras  afraid  of  us,  but  an  African,  a 
rescued  slave,  whom  we  had  writh  us,  managed,  in 
spite  of  his  speaking  a  somewhat  different  dialect,  to 
talk  a  little  with  him,  assuring  him  that  we  were 
servants  of  the  great  White  Queen,  whose  flag,  once 
waved  over  a  slave,  gave  to  that  slave  every  blessing. 

Poor  wretch  !  1  le  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  our 
officer,  and  kissed  the  leather  toe  of  his  boot,  holding 
both  his  ankles  in  a  grip  of  delighted  consecration  of 
his  poor  miserable  self. 

When  later  on  we  put  out  to  sea,  the  negro,  now 
beginning  to  look  plump  and  well,  went  with  us. 

When  we  were  finally  picked  up  by  our  vessel, 
which  was  on  the  look-out  for  us,  and  we  climbed  the 
side  of  the  ship,  it  wanted  but  a  moment  or  two  to 
sunset.  The  signalman  had  the  ensign  halyards  in 
his  hands,  the  marine  stood  with  his  rifle  ready  to  fire. 

We,  the  returned  crew,  filed  on  to  the  quarter-deck, 
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where  the  captain  waited  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 
The  slave  whom  we  had  rescued  crept  timidly  up  in 
the  rear  of  us. 

Suddenly  the  crack  of  the  marine's  rifle  broke  the 
stillness,  the  bugler  played  the  sunset  note  on  his 
keyless  instrument,  and  the  great  silky-looking  white 
ensign  came  floating  down  like  a  cloud  across  the 
deck. 

The  eyes  of  our  poor  rescued  slave  were  fixed  upon 
the  billowy  bunting  as  it  settled  across  the  deck, 
and  while  his  face  was  filled  with  a  great  gladness,  he 
gave  vent  to  a  loud  cry  of  reverent  worship,  as  with  a 
bound  towards  the  flag  he  dropped  on  to  his  knees,  and 
gathering  up  the  bunting  folds  in  his  hands,  great 
tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he  kissed  the  ensign 
again  and  again,  crying  in  his  own  tongue, — 

"  Free,  free  ! " 

Every  one  was  touched  by  the  scene,  and  more  than 
one  sailor's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  for  under  the 
stress  of  anything  pathetic  it  does  not  take  long  for 
Jack  to  get  up  to  his  eyes  in  water. 

I  remember  a  native  sweeper  in  Fort  George, 
Ceylon,  who  was  speaking  about  his  brother,  who  was 
in  one  of  the  sepoy  regiments,  saying,  "  Ah,  him 
eberyting  hab  got,  him  Goberment  man  !  "  meaning 
that  his  brother  being  a  soldier,  Government  gave 
him  everything  he  needed. 

Our  rescued  slave  was  a  new  man  after  he  had 
kissed  the  folds  of  that  English  flag,  and  managed  to 
make  us  understand,  as  the  days  went  on,  that  he 
considered  himself  provided  for  life  now  that  he  had 
come  under  the  banner  of  British  freedom. 

Perhaps  it  was  something  of  all  this  that  was  in 
Solomon's  mind  when  he  chose  the  banner  of  Christ 
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as  a  type  of  the  blessing  of  the  possessions  of  the 
believer. 

"  His  banner  over  me  was  love,"  he  cried,  and 
though  there  are  doubtless  many  other  deeper,  far 
more  wondrous  thoughts  suggested  by  the  words,  I 
do  think  we  may  safely  say  that  Pardon,  Provision, 
Protection,  and  Praise  are  suggested  by  that  text. 

As  a  boy,  and  the  son  of  a  warrior  father,  Solomon 
had  often  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  palace  (warned 
by  some  forerunner,  some  outrider,  of  the  home 
coming  of  his  father),  to  watch  for  the  first  gleam  of 
the  glittering  shields  and  spears  of  the  returning 
troops.  With  boyish  pride  in  his  soldier-parent  he 
would  be  the  first  to  wave  his  father  a  welcome  as 
soon  as  Israel's  leader  hove  in  sight. 

Then,  later  on,  with  what  keen  delight  he  would 
watch  every  function  of  the  great  military  banquet ! 
The  banner  of  Israel  would  be  hung  high  up  on  the 
wall  at  the  head  of  the  banqueting  table,  and  would 
be  toasted,  and  praise  and  honour  would  be  ascribed 
to  the  God  of  the  banner  for  giving  victory  to  the 
arms  of  the  returned  host. 

And  prisoners  of  war,  men  mighty  in  their  own 
nation,  would  be  pardoned  by  David,  and  would 
become  (as  they  often  did)  his  most  trusty,  loyal 
servants. 

And  seeing  all  this,  the  boy  Solomon  would  treasure 
up  these  memories,  and  when,  in  after  years,  his  mind 
sought  for  a  figure  of  blessing  that  could  safely  be 
applied  to  the  Bridegroom,  he  cried,  "  He  brought  me 
into  His  banqueting  house ;  and  His  banner  over  me 
was  love"— -pardoning  love,  first. 

He  would  have  seen  also,  in  those  early  days  at  his 
father's  court,  how  pardoning  love  always  meant  pro- 
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visioning  love.  And  surely,  it  is  because  so  many 
thousands  of  professing  Christians  have  never  sought 
and  accepted  God's  pardoning  love  that  their  religion 
brings  no  provision  of  strength  and  joy  and  comfort 
into  their  lives. 

Those  who  know  God  intimately  have  ever  to 
mourn  over  failure  in  realizing  all  that  God's  pro 
visioning  love  will  do  for  us,  if  we  would  but  let  Him. 
Some  one  has  said  that  "we  need  grace  as  much  to 
keep  us  when  we  break  a  plate  as  when  we  lose  a 
child,  as  much  to  keep  us  from  a  crooked,  cranky 
temper  as  to  sustain  us  under  great  financial  loss." 

In  our  meetings  for  worship  we  tacitly  acknowledge 
that,  in  God,  we  are  multi-millionaires  ;  yet,  as  regards 
grace,  we  live  all  the  week  like  paupers. 

Yet  no  word  falls  more  easily  off  our  tongue  than 
the  word  which  says  :  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  made 
rich." 

God  help  us,  in  that  we  remain  paupers  when  we 
might  be  millionaires  ! 

I  suppose  that  protection  love  is  contained  in 
Solomon's  thought  of  the  banner.  Certain  I  am 
that  the  poor  rescued  slave  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  saw  in  our  British  flag  perfect  protection. 

Surely  we  do  no  violence  to  the  figure  of  Christ's 
love-banner  to  call  it  God's  Union  flag !  As  our 
British  Union  Jack  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick,  so  is  the  Banner  of  Love  formed  by  the 
unity  of  love,  and  purpose,  and  power,  and  work  of 
the  Triune  Deity — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
And  when,  morning  by  morning,  we  wake  to  find  the 
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banner  of  love  waving  over  us,  surely  the  glorious 
privilege  ought  to  prompt  new  praise,  as  the  garrison 
bands  and  the  ships'  bands  in  British  Army  and 
Navy  burst  forth  into  the  National  Anthem  when 
the  bundle  of  bunting  at  the  head  of  the  flagstaff 
breaks  and  floats  out  upon  the  breeze. 

God's  own  people,  all  of  us,  are  verily  guilty  in 
failure  in  praising  as  we  should,  while  those  who 
know  not  God,  whom  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I 
began  this  chapter,  never  having  realized  their  in 
debtedness  to  grace,  fail  to  begin  to  praise. 

Then,  too,  in  looking  back  over  one's  own  personal 
experience,  and  remembering  all  that  one  has  noted 
in  dealing  with  fellow  Christians,  one  is  saddened  at 
the  poverty  of  grip  of  God  in  prayer  which  we 
possess.  Here  and  there  we  have  a  Miiller  and  a 
Spurgeon  and  men  of  that  ilk  who  seem  possessed 
with  the  special  gift  of  prayer  and  faith  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  great  enterprise  ;  but  to  the  vast 
majority  of  us  who  have  received  Christ  into  our 
hearts  by  faith,  prayer  is  but  a  feeble  thing. 

"  He  that  wavereth  .  .  .  shall  not  receive  any 
thing,"  says  blunt  James.  "  He  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,"  he  tells  me,  and  I  stand  upon  the  sea-shore  and 
watch  the  waves  as  they  roll  in  to  see  if  I  can  under 
stand  what  he  means. 

I  fix  my  eye  upon  a  wave  :  it  rolls  in,  it  merges  into 
another  watery  pile  ;  I  watch  that  one,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  again,  until,  finally,  a  wave  breaks  at  my 
feet  in  spattering  drops  of  saline,  and  the  greedy  sand 
and  shingle  suck  up  the  scattered  water,  and  lo,  there 
is  nothing  left  save  to  send  the  eye  seaward  again 
and  try  to  follow  another  wave,  only  finally  to  leave 
the  beach  with  the  saddening  sense  that  much  that 
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one  has  called  prayer  in  the  past  has  been  but  waver 
ing  waves  of  religious  phraseology  that  have  but 
broken  upon  Time's  sands  at  our  feet,  and  have  never 
reached  the  pierced,  incensing  hand  of  the  mediating 
Christ. 

In  this  connection  I  remember  that  Ward  Beecher 
says  somewhere, — 

"  Half  the  troubles  for  which  men  go  slouching  in 
prayer  to  God  are  caused  by  their  intolerable  pride — 
or  their  laziness.  Many  of  our  cares  are  but  a  morbid 
way  of  looking  at  our  privileges.  We  let  our  bless 
ings  get  mouldy,  and  then  call  them  curses ;  or  we 
pass  by  them  when  they  are  offered  to  us,  and  then 
clamour  to  Heaven  with  the  whine  of  the  professional 
beggar." 

Then,  too,  what  miserable  wrecks  one  constantly 
meets  in  the  moral  world  (because  such  castaways 
have  never  been  linked  to  God  through  Christ),  until 
one's  soul  grows  at  times  too  saddened  even  to  eat 
one's  daily  food  with  any  pleasure. 

How  the  eternal  shores  will  be  strewn  with  earth's 
wreckage !  Like  some  battered  hull  that  is  waterless 
and  on  fire,  Drink's  wrecks,  with  debased  features 
filled  with  fever — fevered  blood  and  brain,  consumed 
with  an  insatiable,  mocking  thirst,  will  drift  upon  that 
awful  strand. 

Here,  hurled  up  upon  its  side,  is  a  black,  heavy  hull 
— the  soul  who,  passionate  and  unforgiving,  yielding 
no  rnercy  to  his  fellows  when  upon  earth,  now  finds 
itself  wrecked  without  a  hope  of  salvation,  since 
there  can  be  no  pardon  to  him  who  pardons  not  his 
fellow. 

Stiff,  stately,  square-built,  with  its  once  towering 
masts  now  broken  and  splintered,  the  soul-wreck  of 
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Formalism  and  empty,  though  elaborate,  Ritualism,  is 
buried  in  the  mud  of  its  creed. 

Water-logged,  there  lies  another  hopeless  wreck 
upon  that  eternal  strand  :  this  is  the  soul  that  has 
been  so  overloaded  with  business  that  it  has  never 
found  room  for  God. 

A  rudderless  hulk,  with  loose  and  flying  ropes, 
there  lies  wrecked  the  soul  of  the  careless  and  in 
different  one.  A  chart  in  the  cabin,  a  compass  in  the 
box,  but  neither  cared  for,  until  at  last  the  soul  is 
shivered  on  the  rocks  upon  which  it  drifts. 

Yachts  are  wrecked  upon  the  physical  sea  ;  piteous 
sights  they  make,  with  their  much  varnish,  their 
electro-plate,  their  bleached  decks,  their  carvings  and 
gildings,  their  fancy  lines,  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  toy  of  the  world's  butterfly.  And  on  life's 
seas,  wrecked  on  the  eternal  lee-shore,  there  are 
myriads  of  soul-yachts,  victims  of  a  pleasure-loving 
that  ever  cried  in  life,  "  Some  more  convenient  season 
I  will  send  for  Thee." 

And  as  among  the  wrecks  which  strew  the  coasts 
of  the  earth  there  are  found  the  hulls  of  pilot  boats, 
so  the  grim  coasts  of  eternal  loss  will  show  the  wrecked 
souls  of  those  who  have  essayed  to  lead  others  while 
in  their  souls — false  pilots  that  they  were — there  was 
no  light  of  life,  hence  their  wreckage. 

All  such  can  only  become  eternal  wrecks  because 
they  fail  to  lay  hold  of  eternal  life.  Oh,  the  blessed 
ness  of  the  safety  of  the  true  child  of  God  !  "  He 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  him 
out  of  My  hand  ! "  is  the  glorious  statement  of  the 
mighty  Christ. 

That  myriads  of  God's  redeemed,  when  standing 
before  the  Bema,  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  will 
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see  all  the  wood,  hay,  stubble  of  their  so-called 
Christian  work  burned  up  as  useless  and  impure,  is  a 
certain,  a  sad,  a  coming  fact ;  but,  because  of  the  life 
of  God  received  by  faith  when  on  earth,  the  child  of 
God,  shamed  and  stripped  of  his  empty  works  as  he 
will  be,  shall  be  saved,  though  as  by  fire. 

This  thought  leads  one  to  note  the  blessedness  of  the 
growth  of  belief  these  last  twenty  years  in  the  glorious 
fact  of  the  near  coming  of  the  Lord,  into  the  air,  to 
gather  up  His  Church — the  Bride — when  the  dead  in 
Christ  and  the  living  believers  shall  be  caught  up 
together,  and  so  be  ever  with  the  Lord. 

This  has  grown  and  is  still  growing  to  be  the  great 
hope  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  hope  of  Christen 
dom,  it  never  will  be,  since  Christendom,  in  the  mass, 
has  no  living  union  with  Christ.  But  the  Church 
composed  of  truly  regenerated  souls,  wherever  found, 
— and  there  are  some  such  in  every  section  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  (by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  so- 
called  nonconformity  and  dissent,  as  well  as  Episco 
palian,  with  some  who  are  not  identified  with  any 
section  of  the  Christian  Church) — is  in  more  or  less  a 
waiting,  watching  attitude  for  the  return  of  the  Lord 
to  the  air. 

Every  sign  of  the  times  to-day  is  surely  but  a 
sound  of  the  returning  footsteps  of  Him  for  whom 
we  wait  and  watch.  And  as  an  evangelist  of  many 
years'  service,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  both  as  the 
results  of  my  own  personal  experience  and  the  ex 
perience  of  many  other  ministers  and  evangelists, 
that  there  is  no  truth  which  God  has  blessed  in  its 
preaching  to  the  unconverted  half  so  full  of  con 
viction  and  conversion  as  this  truth  of  the  Lord's 
near  coming  in  His  second  advent. 
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In  my  old  man-of-war  life,  during  those  wondrous 
days  of  sail-drill  (a  thing  of  the  past,  since  navy  ships 
have  degenerated  into  iron  machine-boxes),  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  bugle  on  deck  to  sound  the 
"  Still " — in  other  words,  a  signal  for  every  soul  to 
remain  motionless  as  they  were.  In  this  way  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  on  deck  could  see  just 
what  every  man  was  doing  aloft  at  the  moment  when 
the  bugle  sounded,  and  many  were  the  wrigglings 
and  tricks  of  the  sailors  to  put  a  fair  show  upon  their 
several  positions,  and  sometimes  a  man  escaped  de 
tection  in  some  faulty  .position. 

God's  bugle  of  "  Still "  will  sound  presently,  and 
His  own  people  will  hear  if  and  will  be  caught  up  to 
meet  Christ  in  the  air.  Many  of  us  would  fain  be 
found  in  less  faulty  positions  when  He  comes,  and 
before  His  eye,  as  it  gazes  at  us  at  the  Bema,  we  shall 
doubtless  feel  shame  at  our  shortcomings,  but  we 
shall  be  powerless  to  alter  anything.  But  we  may 
now  seek  so  to  number  our  days  as  to  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom,  redeeming  the  time  while  the 
days  and  opportunities  last. 

There  is  no  truth  of  Scripture,  which,  if  lived  in  the 
light  of,  seems  to  me  so  calculated  to  quicken  the  life 
and  service  of  God's  real  people  like  that  of  the  near 
coming  of  the  Lord. 

"  TILL  HE  COME  !  "     Oh,  let  the  words 

Linger  on  the  trembling  cords  ; 

Let  the  little  while  between 

In  their  golden  light  be  seen  : 

Let  us  think  how  heaven  and  home 

Lie  beyond  that  "  Till  He  come!" 

When  the  weary  ones  we  love 
Enter  on  their  rest  above — 
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Seems  the  earth  so  poor  and  vast, 
All  our  life-joy  overcast  ? 
Hush  !  be  every  murmur  dumb  : 
It  is  only  "  Till  He  come  !  " 

Clouds  and  conflicts  round  us  press  ; 
Would  we  have  one  sorrow  less  ? 
All  the  sharpness  of  the  Cross, 
All  that  tells  the  world  is  loss — 
Death,  and  darkness,  and  the  tomb 
Only  whisper,  "  Till  He  come  /" 

Yes,  soon,  sooner  than  perhaps  we  think,  we  shall 
have  passed  upwards  at  His  call : — 

"  Then  we  shall  be  where  we  would  be, 
Then  we  shall  be  what  we  should  be  ; 
Things  which  are  not  now,  nor  could  be 
Then  shall  be  our  own." 
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Chapter   XXIII 
AU   REVOIR 

AND  now  I  come  to  the  closing  lines  of  my  life- 
story.  I  have  called  it  "  Brighter  Years," 
and  I  have  supposed  myself  to  be  seated  in  the 
"  Look-out "  nook,  high  up  upon  the  mast  of  life's 
vessel,  gazing  all  about  upon  the  sea  of  nearly  fifty 
years  of  a  chequered  career,  and  as  a  sailor  look-out 
at  the  mast-head  of  his  ship  reports  all  that  he  sees 
that  is  likely  to  be  considered  worthy  of  report,  so 
have  I  tried  to  record  all  that  my  backward  glance 
over  life  may  suggest  as  likely  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  those  thousands  of  my  story  readers 
the  wide  world  over. 

The  strictly  adventure  part  of  my  story  might  have 
been  extended  indefinitely,  but  such  a  course  might 
have  surfeited  the  more  solid  type  of  my  readers,  and 
have  served  no  profitable  use. 

Of  the  literary  worth  of  the  two  volumes  I  can  say 
nothing,  and  can  think  less.  To  me  the  task  has  been 
a  strange  one,  since  to  talk  of  myself  has  meant  that 
I  have  inevitably  fallen  into  a  gossipy  style,  which,  I 
fear,  may  often  have  merged  into  one  that  was  almost 
slipshod. 

I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  my 
life ;  on  the  middle  day  of  November  I  shall  reach 
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my  jubilee  birthday.  I  am  not  an  old  man  as  years 
go,  or  as  men  regard  years,  and  I  cannot  tell  what 
the  future  may  bring  to  me.  I  feel  younger  in  soul 
than  I  ever  felt,  and  it  may  be  that  if  the  Lord  tarry 
I  may  yet  live  some  of  the  best,  the  most  useful  years 
of  my  life. 

What  men  call  death,  but  what,  for  the  believer, 
is  always  called  "  sleep  "  by  God,  may  come  to  me 
swiftly ;  but  the  prospect  is  full  of  bliss,  since  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better  !  To  stay 
longer,  to  stay  until  my  po\vers  are  utterly  used  up, 
and  "  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the 
strong  men  shall  bow  themselves  .  .  .  and  the 
doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  and  all  the 
daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  low,  or  the 
silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the 
wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern,"  to  stay  on  thus  at 
work  until  all  these  marks  of  age  and  decay  come 
upon  me  may  be  God's  way  for  me  ;  if  so,  that  also 
will  be  well,  for  He  in  whom  my  spirit  is  centred 
doeth  all  things  well. 

While  life  and  health  lasts  I  can  and  must  serve 
God  and  my  generation,  if  not  again  with  the  con 
stant  pulpit  and  platform  service  as  of  yore,  yet  with 
the  pen,  and  with  the  great  increase  of  strength  that 
has  come  to  me  since  my  adoption  of  the  two-meal- 
a-day  system  I  have  had  a  growing  conviction  that  I 
shall  be  permitted  and  enabled  to  do  stronger,  more 
finished  literary  work  than  any  which  I  have  as  yet 
essayed. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  THE  BOOK,  which  I  cleave  to 
more  tenaciously  every  day  that  I  live,  I  many  years 
ago  wrote, — 
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"  I  am  only  one, 
But  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything, 
But  I  can  do  something". 
And  what  I  can  do  I  ought  to  do, 
And  what  I  ought  to  do, 
By  the  grace  of  God 

I  will  do  "  ; 

and  I  feel  no  tendency  to  depart  from  this  covenant 
with  myself  and  with  God. 

Had  I  set  out  in  these  pages  to  write  a  purely 
spiritual  book,  I  should  have  touched  upon  many 
subjects  which  I  have  not  allowed  my  heart  to  run 
out  upon  in  pen  and  ink  ;  but  I  have  here  and  there 
said  sufficient  to  show  where  I  stand  in  relation  to 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  God's  will  as  re 
vealed  in  the  Bible.  I  hold  every  page  of  it,  from 
cover  to  cover,  as  from  God,  and  the  more  I  study  it, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  its  so-called  contra 
dictions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  men  try  to  square 
it  with  unregenerate  reason,  instead  of  learning  that 
since  it  is  a  spiritual  book  its  truth  can  only  be  dis 
cerned  by  the  Spirit-taught  soul.  Scripture  is  the 
only  interpreter  of  Scripture,  or  as  one  has  written 
in  reference  to  the  Lord's  providences,  so  we  may 
emphatically  say  of  the  study  of  His  Word,— 

"  God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

And  now  I  turn  back  to  the  proof  of  the  title-page 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  book  (that  first  volume  will 
make  its  appearance  in  a  few  days),  and  I  read  on 
the  opening  leaf  the  words,  "  An  Autobiography  of 
Sydney  Watson." 

Strange   statement  that!      Is  it  true?      My  soul 
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asks  the  question,  and  that  gracious  writer,  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal,  calls  back  to  me  from  her  volume, 
Under  the  Surface,  dated  1882  :— 

"Autobiography  !     So  you  say, 
So  do  I  not  believe  ! 
For  no  men  or  women  that  live  to-day, 
Be  they  as  good  or  as  bad  as  they  may, 

Ever  would  dare  to  leave 
In  faintest  pencil  or  boldest  ink 
All  they  truly  and  really  think, 
What  they  have  said  and  what  they  have  done, 
What  they  have  lived  and  what  they  have  felt 

Under  the  stars  or  under  the  sun. 
At  the  touch  of  a  pen  the  dewdrops  melt, 
And  the  jewels  are  lost  in  the  grass, 
Though  you  count  the  blades  as  you  pass. 
At  the  touch  of  a  pen  the  lightning  is  fixed, 
An  innocent  streak  on  a  broken  cloud  ; 
And  the  thunder  that  pealed  so  fierce  and  loud, 
With  musical  echo  is  softly  mixed. 

Autobiography  ?     No  ! 
It  never  was  written  yet,  I  trow. 
Grant  that  they  try  ! 
Still  they  must  fail  ! 
Words  are  too  pale 
For  the  fervour  and  glow  of  the  lava-flow. 

*  #  *  *  * 

You  say  'tis  a  fact  that  the  books  exist, 
Printed  and  published  in  Mudie's  list, 

Some  in  two  volumes,  and  some  in  one  — 
Autobiographies  plenty.     But  look  ! 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  done 
By  the  writers,  confidentially  ! 
They  cut  little  pieces  out  of  their  lives 

And  join  them  together, 
Making  them  up  as  a  readable  book, 

And  call  it  an  autobiography, 
Though  little  enough  of  the  life  survives. 
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Ah,  no  !  we  write  our  lives  indeed, 
But  in  a  cipher  none  can  read 
Except  the  author.     He  may  pore 
The  life  accumulating  lore 

For  evermore, 

And  find  the  records  strange  and  true 
Bring  wisdom  old  and  new. 
But  though  he  break  the  seal, 
No  power  has  he  to  give  the  key, 

No  licence  to  reveal. 
We  wait  the  all-declaring  day, 
When  love  shall  know  as  it  is  known. 
Till  then  the  secrets  of  our  lives  are  ours  and  God's 
alone." 

October  22/id,  1897. 
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